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It's a sad thing 

when a man is to be so soon forgotten 
And the shining in his soul 

gone from the earth 
With no thing remaining; 

And it's a sad thing 

when a man shall die 
And forget love 

which is the shiningness of life; 

But it's a sadder thing 

that a man shall forget love 
And he not dead but walking in the field 

of a May morning 
And listening to the voice of the thrush. 

— R.G.A., in A Yearbook of 
Stanford Writing, 193 1 
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I sing to gamecocks, ane and a', 

Wha dearly lo'e the heather, O ! 
For though the midden " Cock-neighs" craw. 
Their heart's as licht's a feather, O ! 
Bed bloom the heather, O, 

Sweet bloom the heather, O I 
The gamest cocks the warl' e'er saw 
ilan first among the heather, O l—{P<ige 109.) 
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PREFACE. 




'HE following pages will speak for themselves — some readers 
may think some of them too " outspoken." But there' is 
one thing — they are written with the conscientious endeavour to 
inculcate what the writer firmly believes to be the truth : 
With deep reverence for the true Deity, but a heartfelt 
desire to strip away all mockery and false conceptions of the 
Source and Soul of Life. 

Those verses condemning the present fashion of falsifying 
BListory and Geography, by substituting ^^Ertgland" for " Great 
Britain and Ireland," and calling the British Empire, Queen, 
Parliament, Navy, Army, and Colonies the " English Empire, 
&c.," are also written through the same spirit of aversion to 
Falsehood, Sham, and Injustice of every kind. And, when we 
find such " Regius Professors of Modern History" as Professor 
Freeman, of Oxford, in his " History of the Norman Conquest, 
by England," deliberately and purposely stating that the 
" vassalage of Scotland was an essential part of the public law 
of Britain," that " the vassalage of Scotland to England is as 
certain as the earlier vassalage of Mercia to Wessex," and 
that "the King of the Saxons and the King of the English 
were the Emperors of all Britain ;^^ and another "Regius 
Professor of Modem History," Professor Seeley, of Cambridge, 
in his "History of the Expansion of England" (meaning 
Britain), published as late as 1884 — falsely declaring that 
^^ England is an island off the north-west coast of Europe, ancb 
has an area of 120,000 square miles, with a population of 
thirty odd millions" — (Why, this is the area and population of 
the whole British islands ! — including Scotland, Ireland, the 
Orkneys, and all the isles !) — and craftily saying " we should 
accustom ourselves to contemplate the whole Empire^ and call 
it all England" — these verses will be found not to he too wt^i- 
spoken. 



IV. PREFACE. 

At the foot of page 123, I have credited Bums as being the 
author of that telling song "Such a parcel of rogues in a 
Nation," but I have since discovered that it first appeared in 
1701 — (long before he was bom). It is in the "Illustrated 
Book of Scottish Songs, from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth 
Century," as " anonymous," and was " written on occasion of 
the Union between England and Scotland." 

I do not think it was a happy appointment, in the Duke of 
Richmond being the first Secretary of State for Scotland last 
year (1886). His forefather was an illegitimate son of Charles 
II., by, I think, a Lucy Waters, who got the 'Dukedom, as it 
was in abeyance at the time, 1676. This left-handed scion of 
Royalty also got, along with the titl^ and estates, an impost of 
1 s, on every chaldron of coals that left the Tyne, which impost 
grew so enormous that, in 1795, Parliament got it commuted 
for £19,000 a-year, and transferred it to the Customs. Accord- 
ingly, the sum of .£666,333 Consols were purchased to meet 
the annuity, the sum of £485,434 being given for them. 
These Consols were transferred to trustees — one being the 
First Lord of the Treasury (Mr Pitt being the first) — ^the other 
was appointed on behalf of the Duke. 

By various subsequent Acts of Parliament, the whole money 
of this shameful transaction was invested in land, in the name 
of the two trustees — the rents going to the English Duke of 
Richmond. 

In Sussex, 17,117 acres were purchased. 

In Banffshire, 150,960 „ „ 

^ In Aberdeenshire, 69,660 ,, ,, 

In Inverness-shire, 27,400 ■,, „ 

In Elginshire, 12,271 „ 

277,408 
No fewer than 260,291 acres in Scotland "bought and sold" 
in such a manner. No wonder our anonymous writer — in 
alluding to the " Treaty^'-sale of the whole Kingdom — wrote 
** Such a parcel of rogues in a Nation !" 

St Andrews, April 5th, 1886. 
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POEMS AND SONGS. 
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AN AULD DOG'S TALE. 




I. 

LL honest men and lassies true 
Hear what an auld dog says to you- 
For it is juist as true as death, 
And barkit wi' his latest breath — 
Aye ! juist as true as God*s in heaven, 
Wha writes the life o* a' that's livin* 
In His ain Book — withoot a pen, 
Hk action o' the slyest men ! — 
To be laid bare beyond the grave, 
When no' e*en Christ can further save ! 
But let us hope there is nae need 
To rise again when ance we're dead — 
Sma* pleasure it would gi'e to God 
To bring sin back when *neath the sod — 
Sae wi' this moral I'll begin 
My puir auld " Rover's" tale to spin. 



II. 



When whalpit by his mither, " Fan," 
The youngsters ben the hoose a' ran, 
Whaur sax wee things like water rats, 
As black as coals, and blind as bats. 
Lay ruggin' at puir " Famiy's" paps, 
Wtdle she kept lickin* them like baps. 
Some twa-three days they lay thegither, 
Syne four were slippit f rae tliek TYv\\j\\'et^ 
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And in a weel-filled water pail 
They, silent, ceased to help this tale. 

III. 

The twa we kept were thocht the best, 
Though " Dash" turned oot a wranglin* pest^ 
But " Rover," frae the very first, 
' Would never whine, though used the worst. 
When their wee eenie glinted through — 
A shade between the black and blue — 
And on the floor began to crawl, 
" Rove" never whined — though many a fall 
I've placed him, when he couldna bark. 
Upon the back-stair, for a lark. 
And, though he couldna scramble up. 
It was a treat to see the pup : 
He stretched his wee paws up wi' care. 
Syne tumbled headlong doun the stair — 
Frae head to fit — but never whined — 
The stair it wasna lang, you'll mind ! — 
Eut only ance he gae a yelp ; 
Thinks I, ye are a plucky whelp ! 
Neist time he gae a wee bit bark. 
As muckle's say, " Noo stop your lark !" 
Sae frae the day he youifed himsel', 
I'll let him tell his simple tale. 
But you maun mind his words are queer. 
An' no weel rhymed to you, I fear. 
For when at last he gaspin' lay, 
I had to guess what he would say — 
Like gloamin', 'tween the nicht and day. 

IV. 

" Owre weel I mind," puir " Rover" said, 
" When first I to the stair was led, 
And whumbled owre amang the stowre, 
I wouldna whine, for I was doure ; 
I gleyed up — though you never saw — 
When I rowed doon like worsted ba'. 
I thocht you was a wee bit mean. 
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For scarcely could I stand my lane ; 

But aye the way that dogs and men 

Are used, wha canna bite again ! 

The weak and puir are aye ca'd owre 

By strength and wealth, to show their power ! 

The very wind will blaw awa' 

The white and drif tin' pouthered snaw ; 

The leaves that natmre sheds hersel' 

Are wrenched afif by the surly gale. 

A ribbon on a lassie's bonnet 

The envious wind would steal, and don it ; 

And e'en the shattered, broken wave 

Will dash the pebbles o'er its grave ; 

As big dogs aft — o' ilka sort, 

Will knock pups owre for daffin' sport. 



V. 

I mind when first auld " Eover" sighed, 

You took me doon to see the tide — 

Baith " Dash" and me thegither ran 

Wi' you and George and mither, " Fan ;" 

You cdrried " Dash" — wha whined — owre rocks, 

Whaur I got mony ill-faured knocks. 

And lauched to see me headlang tumble, 

When owre a stane I gae a whumble. 

But, faith ! I swore you'd never hear 

Me either whine or yelp through fear ! 

For when I couldna scramble owre, 

I never idly stood to glow'r, 

But inward vowed that, come what may, 

I'd ha^e the will, and find the way ! 

Sae roond aboot the stanes I gaed — 

And aye, through life, my ain path made. 

Alas ! owre true ! — ^the willing horse 

The mair it draws, is used the worse ; 

And those wha winna whine are sure 

To be ill-used and keepit poor ! 

Indeed, I think that men are mean, 

And no sae true as dogs ha'e been ; 

I've often seen young Johnnie greet. 

And Janet feared to weet her feet. 
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Syne at a wee dub stand and glow'r 

Till you'd to come and help them owre ; 

While Johnnie gruppit hard at " Dash," — 

But as for me, ye didna fash. 

Yet a' the bairns were fond o* me. 

And took me aye upon their knee — 

Preferring me to " Dash," I saw. 

Till he^ at last, was gi'en awa'. 

But no' for ony vice he had, 

Or that he ever turned oot bad — 

At least sae lang as in your keep. 

Although he sometimes hunted sheep — 

That kittle fau't for dog and man. 

The farmer's and the shepherd's ban ! 



VI. 

When first you took me out for fun, 
Wi' mither " Fan," to try the gun- 
Lord ! when I heard the loud report ! 
I thocht it queer-like human sport. 
To see puir birdies shot and maimed, — 
For, though a pup, I felt ashamed 
To see you crawl ahent a stane. 
As if you couldna gang your lane, 
And mither creeping at your fit — 
You kickin' me, to mak' me sit ; 
Syne keekin' owre — just like a rat — 
I gleyed, and thocht it puir sport that ! 
My mither, too, I thocht a fool — 
Although, for fear, I durstna growl — 
She fixed her een sae steady on 
And watched ilk movement o' the gun ; 
At last you fired, then — what a rin ! 
She flew — like chaff before the win', 
I sprang up — and o^vre mud did welter. 
Syne plunged in water, helter-skelter — 
Twa wounded jucks were vainly strivin',. 
To save their lives by hopeless divin'. 
Anither shot soon finished ane, 
Juist as the neist my mither taen ; 
You coaxed me sair to fetch the ither, — 
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At last, I hawled it in wi' niither, 
And then I saw 'twas pleasant fun 
To gang out huntin' wi' the gun, — 
Sae selfish is the warld a' through, 
I soon became as keen as you ! 

VII. 

A'e pawky feat my mither did — 
At least, I've heard it often said : 
Three jucks you fired at — shot ane dead ; 
Ane slightly wounded, swiftly sped. 
And dived and swam to get awa', 
She followed it, and passed the twa ; 
The dead ane — ^but the second nipped 
Wi- her sharp testh, in case it slipped 
Awa' while she the farthest chased — 
For, faith ! it almost mither raced, 
Sae fast it swam richt oot to sea — 
Aboon a mile — withoot a lee ! 
Before she brocht it back to you. 
While drifted oot the other two. 
The next she brocht was it whose life 
The faintest fear gae o' a strife ; 
The last she brocht was close in-shore — ' 
That dead ane, she passed twice before, 
Because she saw its doom was sealed — 
As dowie maids the soonest yield. 
While those wha shake their feet and tail 
Are often found baith souijd and hale J — 
Was this no' clever o' my mither. 
To catch the swiftest, then the ither 1 

VIII. 

I mind, ance, up the Eden river. 
When it was nearly frozen over, 
You fired, and brocht a goose slap doon 
Whaur lumps o' ice were spinnin' roun', — 
I saw you wanted me to jump 
Straucht owre upon ilk frozen lump, — 
But, faith ! I better kent than you 
I never could ha'e gotten through — 
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Sae up I ran aboon the place, 

And swam richt doon upon the goose — 

Just like a lifeboat, when to windward, 

Can sail doon ere the ships hae foundered ; 

But deil a bit 'gainst wind and wave 

She'll pull — a shipwrecked crew to save ! 

Sae prood was I o' this, my feat, 

When I laid goosey at your feet ; 

You clappit me, and ca'd me " Move" 

I was as pleased as you, by Jove ! 

To mony a ane you tell the tale. 

And when I hear't I wag my tail. 

Because I ken that dogs ha'e sense — 

Though no, like fools, mak' great pretence,. 

Not yet pretend neist warld they ken — 

Like superstitious, pious men — 

For feint a ane o' me daur say 

That ocht they ken, for a' they pray ! 



IX. 

Anither day — I'm prood to tell — 
When we gaed rompin' oot Kinkell, 
The bairns and you, wi' me and mither, 
A* ran among the braes thegither.; 
Till tired, the youngsters toddled hame. 
While me, and mither hunted game. 
Baith bairns and dogs were left wi' Natur*, 
The dogs to rin — the bairns to pater, — 
For, faith ! I maun say, when alane 
You seldom speak to ony ane. 
But gang and ponder, write and think — 
Wi' scraps o' paper — without ink. 
You'll stand and glowre, and then sit doon^ 
Or keek and gowp up at the moon — 
Juist like a doitet, witless loon, 
Syne scribble something douii on paper, 
While me and mither round you caper ; 
Fve been sae tired an' wearied waitin' — 
Tve poked my nose upon you sittin', 
But yet you never raged nor frowned — 
Far less would gi'e a beast a wound ; 
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The only times Tve seen you raised 
Was when tame jucks my mither seized, 
And brocht them, danglin' by the neck, 
When they could neither rin nor quack, 
And laid them livin' at your feet — 
She thocht retrievirH was complete ! 
And as for jucklin's — you ne'er saw 
How sly she crammed them in her maw. 
You mind yon day, at Cairnsmill dam. 
She stopp'd ahent you for a sham. 
When she a juck's nest fauiid wi* eggs, 
Sae cosy doun among the seggs — 
She let you past, till nearhaud hame. 
Syne cowered ahent you wi' her game ; 
She trachled owre the public road — 
The hen wife after her, by G — d ! 
But past your power to mak' remead, 
For by this time the juck was dead. 
You had to pay whatever she socht— 
The dearest juck you ever bocht ; 
But this is no wliat I've to tell, 
What happened that nicht at Kinkell. 

When nearhand hame, you mither missed : 
You neither could gang hame nor rest — 
But waited, roared, and whistled sair — 
Fm sure nae maister could do mair. 
But deil-ma-care, nae " Fanny" came ; 
At last we a' gaed dowie hame. 
The mistress said, " she*d soon turn up. 
She wasna like a thochtless pup ;" 
But feint a ane o* her cam' hame 
That lee-lang nicht, wi' juck or game. 



XI. 

Keist forenoon, too, did come and gae — 
My heart was grit— you looked sae wae ; 
I couldna help bein' vexed mysel', 
How mither vanished at KinkeW *, 
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And when you took your bonnet doon, 

My heart it gae a grateful stoon — 

You didna need to cry on " Rove," 

Nor for the bairns that day, by Jove ! 

For back, as if we'd borne the bell, 

We a' gaed rinnin* oot Kinkell, 

And there we proved which was the best — 

A man o» dog, when brocht to test. 

XII. 

I kent my mither's sleekit tricks, 
In howkin' among stanes and sticks, 
. When after rabbits, jucks, or game — 
The likely places aye her aim — 
Sae found her wi' her head hard jammed 
Between twa rocks, which she had crammed 
Till past her lugs, and held her there — 
Had I no come, she'd ne'er run mair ! 
For she was cauld, and nearhand dead, 
Wi' fechtin' hard to get remead. 
She kent your tongue, and wagg'd her tail, 
But no' like her — mair like a snail — 
Sae, nae time noo for idle speakin' ; 
'Twas lucky that a pinch was stickin' 
Close by at hand among the rocks. 
Which Lonie used to quarry blocks ; 
You pinched whaur she was gruppit fast, 
And set puir mither free at last ; 
Yet, though she scarce could stagger hame, 
Neist day she was as fond o' game. 

XIII. 

But noo she's gane, wi' " Dash," my brither, 
An' we maun follow ane anither — 
Baith man and dog — and 'twere a shame 
If we'll no' meet in yon lang hame ! 
For you, I'm sure, would hae puir fun 
Withoot your doggies or your gun ; 
For, sure, to baud up wands on high 
Would be queer pleasure in the sky. 
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And psalms eternal sure would tire 

Ev'n God's maist patient, holy choir ! 

But that is no' for me to say — * 

Thank God, I never learned to pray ! 

Nor learned to gulp strong drink nor sma' — 

To man, the damndest curse o' a' ; 

For I've seen you — aye, even you ! 

My ain kind maister, sometimes f ou I 

At least, you've blethered at a bar. 

And wasted time, and that was waur ; 

Wi' gipsies, too, you've played the fool — 

But no' owre often as a rule. 

For you seemed aye to tak' guid care 

To spend nae mair than you could spare ; — , 

Unless your tongue, for when half fou, 

Nae gUbber fool e'er spak' than you. 

And if you'd heard yqursel', like me, 

The curs6d dirt you'd never pree ! — 

Which gars you waste your precious time ; 

Sae gang wi' me, and write your rhyme. 

For, in comparison, there's nane. 

We're happiest, far, when by our lane. 

And I would like to rin wi' you 

Beyond the sky — ^but no' when fou ! 

Sure, sober dogs hae far mair chance 

Than drucken men^ when we gang hence. 



XIV. 

The fisher loons — the rogues — would chase aye, 
And when I girned they ca'd me " facey," 
They staned, syne ran awa' Uke stour ; 
They thocht me wild, when only dour ; 
As they wha kent me best aye said — 
" A canny brute, a bairn could lead." 
It was my grandsire's blame, indeed — 
A big, black, chained-up, watchin' breed. 
But, faith ! I was ill-used gey sair, 
Wi' stanes and sticks, and sic-like gear ; 
Get ance the name o' bein' wild, 
And then you're sure to be reviled — 
A dog, ye ken, far better hang, 
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Than wi* an ill name let him gang ; 

And, faith, a man is nae whit better, 

If bigots raise a pious clatter — 

And mail especially wi* lasses, 

If they're weel-faured, — ^by braying asses — 

And mair sae if a wee bit free — 

But, maister, that's 'twixt you and me ! 



XV. 

And, faith, I aft found this owre true, 
And sae, my maister, aft ha'e you. 
For when I lay upon the street, 
. The rascals slipped wi' their bare feet, 
And hurled a stane, syne ran again. 
While I could hardly gang for pain ; 
And when a torn-doun, lazy chiel* 
Cam* to the door, I made him reel, 
And tore the tails richt aff his coat,^ — 
Or tattered breeks — no' worth a groat ! 
And mony a coat you've haen to gie 
Thae raggit loons for sake o' me ; 
But, faith ! I aye kept up my pluck, 
I didna care though often struck — 
I kent I suffered for a name ; 
Was often angry, aft thoclit shame. 
To hear douce men, that should kent better, 
Ca* me an ugly, surly critter. 
Alas ! Alas ! the auld, auld tale — 
Wha shows his teeth, is sure to fail ! — 
What's wanted, is — hide what you feel, 
And be as twa-faced as the deil, 
The smirkin', smilin', lauchin' face 
Is sure to get the highest place ; 
Nae matter what you do or try. 
If you're no' sleekit, if no' sly. 
You may be clever, but no' wise, 
For without tact you winna rise ; 
It's no' ability that's wanted 
Half sae muckle's sljoiess painted ; 
To mak' the maist o' what you hae, 
Down frae a fortune to a strae ; 
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To ha'e the sleekit, cuimin* knack 
To put the hest coat on your back, — 
The best fit shoved aye oot the first, 
And ha'e the tact to hide the worst. 



XVI. 

Indeed, true worth is aft a curse — 

It spurns man's god — the weel-filled purse, 

And trusts itsel' to do what's richt, 

To hate the dark, and love the licht — 

But, faith ! the howlet saftly flees, 

And jinks fell slee ahint the trees ; 

When gloamin' screens the bonny sun, 

Her time for prey is then begun ; 

And when auld Darkness howds the licht, 

The thief aye prospers best at nicht — 

When trusting Worth is soundly sleepin', 

The villain and the thief are creepin' 

To steal what Industry hath made, 

Ne'er thinkin' on their prowling trade ; 

And puir Ability will glow'r 

To see dirt pass him by like stowre ! 

XVII. 

But, never mind, that's only het'e — 
The chaff is winnowed at the bier, 
Whaur Tact and CunnirCs blawn awa*, 
And nane but sterlin* grain will fa', — 
Frae whilk anither head will rise. 
To bloom eternal in the skies ! 



XVIII. 

Wi' dogs it^s surely no the same — 
Sae mony breeds may be to blame: 
You mind yon bull-dog in the garden 
That focht wi' me — ^nae flowers regardin* — 
Guid faith ! I never was mair cheated — 
A beast I thocht I could ha'e eated ! 
If Baimer hadna come — and kum^d. 
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As sure as death I would been worried ; — 
Of course, my teeth they werena guid, 
They couldna draw a drap o' bluid, 
But, still, the little blasted whinner 
Would been the saint, and me the sinner. 



XIX. 

Yet, queer, though 1 am growin* auld, 

I'm juist as speerity and bauld 

As when I ran wi' you when young. 

And barkit, sweatin* at the tongue — 

As prood as when you took the gun, 

I gruppit up a stick for fun ; 

But, faith, dogs surely better fare 

Thaii man, wha's aye perplexed wi' care : 

Ere half his life is spent and gane 

His only sang's a waefu* maen ; 

For a' his Puir Laws and his Boards, 

His kirks, and prayers, and holy words, 

He is a doitit, stupid creature. 

Eternally at war wi' ^N'ature ! 

And, faith ! wi* man I wouldna change 

Maybe my sowl's beyond his range !" 



XX. 

And that is what auld Rover said 
The day before that he lay dead : 
I noo upon him weel may lee. 
But he'll come back nae mair to me ; 
And to the last — I solemn swear 
He kept his spirit fresh as air ! 
For, when at last he couldna crawl, 
He gleyed to me, and wagged his tail, 
When lying on his side wi' Death, 
Wha carried aff his latest breath ; 
A minute, scarce, before he died, 
When I bent down, he upward gleyed- 
The last look that on earth he gae. 
Seemed seekin' me to come away. 
J felt an eerie, queer-like f eelin' 
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At Rover's death, creep owre me stealin*— 

I prayed to God that I micht lie 

As calm as I saw Rover die ! 

And need as little help frae man, 

Before the race o* life I ran, 

Which man has made sae fu' o' trouble — 

Wr self-made ills, as thick as stubble. 

And fu' o* ruts and holes and gaps, 

And narrow, thomy-tearin' slaps. 

Through which he scarce can squeeze his way, 

And hardly tell the nicht frae day ! 

For callous hounds aroond will gaze. 

To see him end his Hngering days ; 

While false Society — the cheat. 

Will pander to the rich and great — 

A hollow, formal, painted bubble. 

And far more dangerous than stubble ; 

For honest Nature's thrust behind. 

And creeds, like chains, enslave the mind I 

Postscript. 

Auld Rover died at ripe saxteen. 
And mony rough day he had seen ; 
Yet, to the last, he never whined — 
He lived — a pattern to mankind ! 




REFLECTIONS. 



HE sun of yesterday hath set- 



For ever set on Time and me ; 
Yet of its genial life and light 

I something feel, and something see— 
A gUmmer of eternity ! 

The flower of yesterday is dead, 

Its fading leaves are scatteied ^SAvi *, 
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Yet, by its perfume am I led 

To where it flourished by my side, 
And still I feel it has not died ! 

The friends and loves of youth are gone, 
'Neath yonder mounds their ashes lie, 

Yet still I think I hear a moan — 
A strange and low unearthly sigh, 
As if their spirits hovered nigh. 

A part of what has been remains — • 
The essences of what are gone 

Return again, and gently rains 
Refreshing feelings, when alone, 
As echo lingers in the tone. 

Our thoughts and feelings swiftly fly. 
But do not perish — like the grass — 

For, though they're lost to mortal eye — 
Like shadows in the broken glass. 

They do not vanish, though they pass I 

Our aspirations shall become 

A part of our eternal soul. 
An item in the mental sum 

Which forms each life's half-hidden scroll. 
When we are far beyond the pole I 



ETERNAL ORDER. 

'* Te ihat make mention of the Lord, keep not silence."— XsaioA IxlL 0. 

m 

I. 




'HEN first this little globe wheeled round in Spac< 
Long ere its surface held the human race — 
It was an embryo — bald and burning mass. 
On which no life nor living thing could pass. 
Tbe GJohe itself was Life — ^the only life 
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WMch held the future germs of man and wife ; 

A foetus in the womb of Space it grew, 

Cooled down, matured, was clothed, as round it flew ; 

So wheels it still within eternal Space — 

Was bom, matures, and wheels its 'lotted race, 

Eternity — beyond " Beginning " — lives ; 

Eternal Order — never-ending, gives ! — 

Receives and gives with equal-balanced hand, 

Beyond the reach of Soul to understand ! 

Man only knows that Progress rules this earth ; 

Maturing manhood proves he once had birth. 

But whether Earth again at last shall die, 

And wane like moons and vapours in the sky — 

Not yet his peering soul can gauge or reach, 

Nor tell the limits of her mental beach — 

That unknown flat — where poor, lost sheep will stray 

In search of Priestcraft's mystic " Future DayJ^ 

The mastodon and mammoth tell tlieir tale 

Of life extinguished on this shifting vale ; 

The savage and the Indian also tell 

The tale of Progress with their dying yell ; 

But how came Life at first to breathe at all ? 

Or how came Death to make the living fall ? 

Or who made God — that unknown, sacred name ? 

The mere attempt must cover Sense with shame ! 

II. 

Eternity — beyond a First Cause moves ; 

Infinity — a Godhead — Truth disproves ; 

Mysterious miracles, they vainly try 

To chain Man's reason to a sacred he — 

A well-meant falsehood, when his savage youth 

Was groping, without Science, after Truth, 

And which, though never found, the Priesthood said — 

Man's soiil had better be by falsehood led, 

TiU Man shaU know God a« the " All in All r 

And know Him for themselves, both great and small* 

* ** The time will come when there shall be no need of brother telling 
brother and neighbour telling neighbour to come and know the Lord, 
for they shall all know Me for themselvcB — from the hast of them unto 
the greatest of them, saith the Lord." — /cremiah. 



i 
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Raised high above false Priestcraft's idol God — 

A living certainty — for human good, — 

Inspired by Reason's ever onward march, 

Eternal climbing up the mental arch — 

That reason, which Eternal Order guides, 

To worship Him who regulates the tides, 

Which, without miracle, for ever moves. 

And will not rest till Falsehood's veil removes. 

Thin Superstition then shall die at last, 

Respected for her mission of the past ; 

For nothing is without its destined cause, 

As Storm and Death move in Eternal Laws ! 

But, oh ! how sad, now, when her mission's done, 

To see mean Mammon give man's soul a stone ; 

While simple Truth, — for which his spirit longs, 

Is mocked by mummery and forbidden songs ! * 

As if the ^^ All" was deaf, and played a part. 

And gave a spirit ears, but not a hearty 

And made a God that Bigotry could see — 

A " likeness" taken from the earth or sea — 

Where Ignorance might hug its priest- wove creed. 

And hang high Reason on a broken reed ; 

But, ah ! vain scheming of the monkish train — 

Their mental chloroform no more shall reign 

Above the soul, which now unfettered, up shall spring, 

And praise Eternal Order as its king ! 

Then every human creed shall go — but one ! 

The creed of Truth ! — eternal as the sun ! 

Which Reason hails — its true and only brother — 

And best is shown by " loving one another /" 

* " I hate, I despise your feast days, I will not accept them; take 
thou away from me the novie of thy songs, saith the Lord." — Amos v. 

" Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomination unto Me ; 
the new moons and sabbaths, the calling of assemblies, I cannot 
away with ; it is an iniquity, even the solemn meeting. Your new 
moons and your appointed feasts my sovl hateth : they are a trouble 
imto Me ; I am wearj'^ to bear them. And when you spread forth your 
hands, I will hide mine eyes from you ; when you make prayers, I will 
not hear you. " — Isaiah i. 
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THE DEMON AND I: 

A DREAM. 

S on my bed, with achiiig head I lay — 

Scarce knowing whether it was night or day — 
My restless soul was tortured with some pain, 
Which, like a demon, held its unseen reign ; 

I tried to shake it off — but tried in vain ! 

Oft, very oft, I've felt the same before, 
And, wistful glancmg at the half -shut door, 
I thought a someting rustled past the bed 
With something like a stifled laugh — then fled — 
As if a spirit had my bosom read ! 

I turned upon my side — a clammy sweat 
Was running o'er my brow — my face was wet, 
As if it had been bathed in hemlock dew, 
Or steeped in bitter poisoned mental rue ; 
And as I lay the pain more aching grew. 

" Be thou," said I, " a demon out of hell, 
Or he who reigns in that abode himsel' ? 
ni know the worst, and why my soul is torn. 
By being forced to wander earth — forlorn. 
Divided, tortured ever since 'twas born ! 

" My infant days were often spent uneasy, 
My nurse and mother even deemed me crazy ; 
My boyhood passed m loneliness of soul. 
Through something hidden it could not control — 
Unhappy, dull, and lonely — as a whole ! 

" My memory is lost in airy schemes — 
Far back ! aye ! lost within my infant dreams ! 
Yet, still, within each castle that I built 
A mocking demon always grinned, T felt. 

And dashed each turret down, i\s \>a?»i5v\ ow ^\3JW., 
c 
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" Nor was my youth <jiie whit less marred by strife, 
But doubly cursed in family and wife ; 
Not that to them was due the slightest cause 
In faithfully fulfilling Nature's laws, 

But from this mocking demon sprang my woes. 

" He egged me on, and slipped within the bowl 
Of Drink — until he wound around my soul, 
Then what I wished to do I never could ; 
But felt as if a snake had di'ugged my blood. 
And always placed before me ill for good ! 

" Each aspiration of my anxious soul 
Was damned by Drink — the demon in the bowL 
When standing on the verge of high success. 
And Fame within my reach of wistfulness. 

This unseen devil tripped, and made me less 

" Than common mountebank — or passion's fool — 
Without a compass, square, or plumb, or rule ; 
But now grown grey — life's brief race nearly run. 
No more this demon shall I try to shun. 

But find him, though in hell, now, since begun !" 

I sprang upon the floor, and groped down stairs — 
Thank God I did so, breathing heart-felt prayers I 
For at the bottom of the stair I fell — 
It might have been, for me, the pit of hell, 
I split my skull — the demon was myseV ! 

Yes ! Self the demon was that damned success ! 
Who hid my greater parts and showed the less ; 
Take warning, then, dear friends — to self be true, 
Cling to the good — else ill will damn you too ! — 
I was the demon to myself, and never knew 1 

I just had time to scrawl this, hurried, down, 
Before my spirit to its doom had flown — 
And ere my body in the grave was laid 
To sleej) with Death within his musty shade. 
And moulder slowly with the silent dead ! 
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THE DROWNING YOUNG SPARROW: 

OR, SELF-HELP alias PROVIDENCE. 
•' What's he&tr— Othello. 

AE bare it was below the wing, 
And roond its neck as bare a ring, 
That when it tried to flee it fell, 
And tumbled headlong in the well. 

Its wee black eenie looked sae wae. 
As it lay flappin' owre a strae ; 
Its little heart was like to break — 
It gleyed up as it fain would speak ! 

I wondered what had made it flee. 
And in the water come to dee ; 
I thocht I heard a " churr" OAvre head, 
Which sounded like, " The rest are dead !" 



I looked aroond, but naething saw — 

Unless twa loons, wha ran awa', — 

A crookit stick was in ane's hand, 

I cried them to " Come back ! or stand !" 

The mair I cried they faster ran. 
As if the deil had baith in han' ; 
Sae doon upon my knees I bent. 
And in the well assistance lent 

To that wee sparrow strugglin' there. 
Just like a man knocked doon by Care ; 
I took it in my hand, then rose — 
Sair puzzled to find oot its foes. 

Witliin my vest a while it lay. 
When, musing sad, I walked away. 
Until I spied upon the ground 
Four puir dead gorbits sleepin' soxmiSu 
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" All ! now, I see it all," I sighed. 
To save its life the wee thing tried, 
When ruthless power — in shape o' man- 
To rob piiir poverty began ! 

Between twa ills, its little life 
Was hanging 'neath a twa-edged knife; 
For every stronger creature strives 
To kill or rob all weaker lives ! 

How like frail Poverty it was, — 
Sae gladly e*en to clutch at straws 
When floating on the sea of life. 
Where all around was filled wi' strife ! 

Few, few will help when ance we fa', 
Or when our back is at the wa' ; 
Well either, like thae gorbits, die, 
Or, helpless, in the gutter lie. 

But better try to flee away 
Frae certain death, than idly pray ; 
Although unfledged, and e'er sae poor — 
The poorest may be saved I'm sure ! 

The widest ocean has a shore. 
But never try, you'll ne'er get o'er ; 
For Providence will never help 
The aimless bird or passive whelp ! 



THE BREADWINNER CUT DOWN. 



[H ! cauld the autumn blast soughs through the trees^ 
The scattered stooks late aif the fields are led, 
And eident — hanieward hums the laden bees 
Weal stored — anticipating winter's tread. 
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But caulder still the blast o' poverty 

Blaws through yon geyzand, waesome cot o' death ; 
For cauld upon his bed, the only stay 

0' five sma' bairns and wife, sair tries tlieir faith. 

" Oh ! why could Providence no bide a wee V 
Wf sabbing breast, the care-worn mother sighed ; 

" Oh, feyther ! will you no come back to me T 
Wi' bursting heart the auldest lassie cried ! 

" For guid my feyther was !" she bitter said — 

" Sae kind to mother, Johnny, and to nie ; 
Then why should God, thus cruel, strike him dead, 

And leave us in sic heartless misery 1 

" Oh ! why the growing, unripe corn cut doon. 
And leave sae mony worthless weeds to spring ? 

Waes me I I want to dee — nor care how soon ! 
Our stay is cut — my earthly hope's ta'en wing. 

** And since ' The power and glory's Thine' — 
The prayer my earthly parents taught sae true, 

What need the sun o' Providence mair shine ? 
Oh ! Heavenly Father, come and tak' me too !" 




THE CARELESS SHOT. 



'HEY huddled close — they couldna flee. 
But peered aromid sae wistfully, 
For dark the nicht began to lour, 
Wi' soughing blast and pelting shower ; 

Then hoarsely shook the leaves around, 
Wi' sic an eerie, moaning sound ; 
Yet nana was there to hap them o^t^ 
Wr cosy wing that bitter Iiomt \ 
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Tliree days and niclits they lay the same — 
Alas ! their mitlier never came 
Again, wi' coiithy kindly wing, 
Life-giving bield, or food to bring. 

For careless, thochtless, wi' a gun 
Young Sandy wandered oot for fun, 
Whaur, doon the bum, wi' anxious care, 
A gentle thrush was pecking there. 

He never thocht that five wee lives 
Were huddling close beneath the leaves, 
Relying on her for their food — 
A poor and helpless callow brood ! 

Else he had never fired that shot — 
Sae heedless if he fired or not ; 
For when he shot the thrush that dav, 
Its wee black eeiiic looked sae wae ! 

But, ah ! full many a blow is given 
Beneath the azure brow of heaven ; 
And many a careless, thochtless stroke 
A mouth has closed, and heart has broke ! 

For life hangs close on ane anither — 
Like those wee gorbits on their mither — 
Tlien rashly tak' not life away r 
Enjoy your ain — let ithors j^lay ! 



THE LARK AND HER YOUNG; 

OR, POWER AND WEAKNESS. 

^NE day a lark was searching on the ground, 
And peering wistfully for food around — 
Her brood at home being very young, relied 
Entirely on her efforts — and she sighed ! 
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.Some teaching too she had, besides, to give, 
For they, like her, had neither way to live 
Than labour for their food upon the earth 
When old enough — and for this doomed from birth. 

But she contented was, and tried her best 
To feed her young, who huddled in their nest, 
By honest means, with Nature for her guide. 
Aid trusting Ood, but trusting none beside. 

A home she once was offered in a cage 
By one who had a splendid equipage- 



To be a plaything, tended and caressed — 
Her every wish supplied — her feathers dressed. 

But then, her liberty she knew were gone ; 
Her song, slie knew, would lose its cheerful tone ; 
Her peace of mmd, she also knew, when there, 
"Would soon be changed by fretting into Care ! 

She spurned the offer, as she upward flew — 

Preferring heaven, with its azure hue. 

To all the cages, finery, and gold 

Which tempting hell could give or vice unfold ! 

But as she toiled upon the meadow there, 
A prowling hawk was watching her with care. 
Until a worm she found, and home^vard flying 
To where her little brood were, trusting, lying 



oj 
g, 



And waiting patient to be fed and taught — 
For this was all the little creatures sought — 
Then, quick ! with evil in his gleaming eye, 
The hawk sped on, and after her did fly; 

And soon upon her rapidly did gain — 
For power doth weakness hunt with might and maiii ; 
She wheeled ! she dived ! she soared ! she flew ! 
The hawk was pitiless — too well she knew ! 

When diving doAvn for his last, fatal swoop, 

A croaking sound came — like an Indiaw's, ^\\\oo\^ — 
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Fast through the air — and then a carrion crow 
Flew, clashing at the hawk, his deadly foe ! 

The hawk, just like a thief about to clutch 
His prey, detected, slunk away with such 
A cowed and coward, wavering, sidelong mien, 
Tliat I, who watched them all, had seldom seen. 

The poor lark dived upon the links, and lay — 
She cowered and panted, but she did not pray; 
For why ? Because, in truth, she had no need— 
The crow — he was as bad — nay, worse indeed ! 

For as the carrion swept the links around, 
He spied her offspring huddling on the ground, 
And, with as greedy, chuckling evil eye, 
He gobbled up her brood, then oif did fly ; 

She saw her saviour pounce upon her young. 
And then with pain her little heart was wrung, 
To think the great all prey upon the small — 
Alas ! poor poverty is food for all ! 




THE SHATTERED IDOL. 



SWEET face from an attic gazed around. 
As if an angel there had refuge found ; 
Up high near heaven that sweet young face was peering- 
The flowers ui)on the sill her pure soul cheering — 

A flower herself, that heaven was rearing ! 

She was so lovely, and I myself so young. 
That silence hushed my heart and tied my tongue ; 
My eyes were focussed on that lovely face. 
As there she stood, with her unconscious grace — 
My soul was rooted on the place. 
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About to pluck a flower, her eyes looked down — 
But what a mellow, kiudly,^hazel brown ! 
And yet, perhaps, a roguish glance was there, 
When hack she flung her glossy raven hair, 
And left her heaving bosom bare. 

I felt as if a fire upon my cheek was burning — 
For quick she caught my eyes, that I was turning 
As quick away from hers, to seek the ground, 
As if I there had just some treasure found, 
And picked it up, with look profound ! 

I often passed that little attic bye. 
As often looked for something in the sky; 
But never had the courage yet to speak. 
Although I glanced above with burning cheek ! 
An interview I could not seek. 

At last my College days flew swiftly bye, 
Like summer to the swallow or the fly ; 
And I, like them, away too had to go — 
For love, like life, hath frost as well as snow — 
But, ah ! my love she'll never know ! 

Ten years it is since then, and still as dear 
Was that sweet face, and to my soul as near 
As when I saw it first among the flowers, 
And secret worshipped in my lonely hours — 
Forgive that worship, heavenly powers ! 

For there, again, upon the crowded street 
That face once more I, blushing, chanced to meet : 
But what a change was there — ^just heavenly powers 1 
Was this the idol of my youthful hours ? — 
Alas ! the heart — it is not ours ! 

As fair as ever, but a brazen brow — 
And rouge upon the cheek, was mocking now 
The peach that bloomed and ripened there before — 
To bloom again with innocence no more ! 
For vice had stained it at t\ie cot^\ 
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At first I gazed, but soon a clammy sweat 
Like pent up river, ran from head to feet ; 
And then my brain spinned round — I reeled and fell I 
I thought I saw my idol burnt in hell — * 
I swooned — Alas ! nor more can tell ! 




LIFE. 



" In God we live and have our heing."— Truth, vTitten by Paid. 



AY, what is Life ? Tis to be cheerful — 

Yes ! while its checiuered web we weave ; 
And not of future devils fearful, 
I^or over coming ills to grieve — 

Like water nmning tlirough a sieve. 

" In God we live and have our ])eing" — 

To hiist Him, then, is truest life ; 
Who, though He sees not, still is seeing, 

And helping, like a faithful wife — 

Then banish fear and physic strife ! 

Let youth and strength respect old age — 
For come it will, and come it must ; 

Then with all folly warfare wage, 
For Life's a true and sacred trust, 

And may not end when x we are dust. 

Biit Life's a gift not worth receiving 

If subtle Priestcraft holds the key, 
And false religion fits it grieving, 

By making ills where none should be — 
Like soul tossed on a troubled scui. 
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Yes ! truest life is to be cheerful, 
" Enjoying God" while we are here ; 

For cheerfulness is never fearful — 

No, never I though the grave was near ! 
For God makes goodness banish fear. 

A cheerful spirit none can chain, 
As none can order back the sea ; 

JSTo prison can the soul retain, 
For in a dungeon still she's free. 
And flits around Eternity. 

Of " other worlds " why should we speak ? 

Why dnimle life at fountahi head ? 
Eternal Order who can break, 

Or who reanimate the dead ? 

Relume a spark when it hath fled ? 

Eternal Life is young as ever- 



Progressing ever upward, higher ; 
And Death itself can never sever 

The hope that Worth shall yet aspire. 
To rise, like Truth, above hell-fire ! 

Dark pits can suit alone the blind. 
Who have no mental eye to see ; 

For those who grope in darkness find 
The light excluded from their e'e. 

And dread each step a hell may be. 

Then live each day and Life enjoy — 
Have faith in God — good habits trust, 

Instinctive Reason will employ 
Your soul to rise above your dust, 

And clear itself from creed-bound rust ! 
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MIND OR SOUL. 

" And Joseph said unto them, Feai* not, for I am in the place of God." — Chnesii 
1. 19. *'And the Lord said unto Moses, See, I have made thee a god to Pharaoh ; and 
Aaron thy brother shall be his proTphet."— Exodus vii. 1. "And thou'shiut b« 
to him instead of Qod."— Exodus iv. 16. 

vJrKfr AN'S soul shall yet know God is all ! — 
A^i Which leaves no room for creed or hell — 
That Adam's fabled Scripture fall 
A figurative truth doth tell, 
When mind lay in its embryo shell. 

But " all shall know God for themselves," 
When Educafion walks this sphere ; 
WTien IVutk dark Superstition delves, 
And sows her seed both far and near — 
Then hell-born creeds will disappear ! 

And War — that universal scourge 
With so-called " Boundaries'^ shall cease — 
The " Sword'' of Christ no more shall urge 
Humanity to fight for ^^ Peace/" 
As if the globe was ruled by geese. 

This world one empire yet shall be, 
One nation, with one human law. 
One speech, one God — all free — 
Without a creed or flaw. 
Revolving in Eternal law ! 



'O 



The sun doth living maggots breed 

In dogs, without on (5 spark of life ; 

Then why may not the same truth lead 

The thought that worlds may spring from death, 

As man came from eternal breath ? 

Progression is the law of life, 
From zoophite to vertebrae — 
From man first sprang the better wife. 
As Nigl^t produced the orb of Day — 
So Science will dispel all creeds away ! 
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THE DIVER AND THE "DEVIL FISH," 

OR « ANGLER." 

" Shall gravitation cease when you go by V'—Pope. 

PKOWLIXG Diver— bent on s(h)el(l)fish ends, 
^^ With haughty mien approached Saint Andrews 
shore, 
Close to the pier, — just where the beacon bends ; 
He came, he said, from snow-clad Labrador, 
Where whales doth blow and grizzly polars roar, — 
Just as the Eoman legions did of yore. 

No matter where he came from — theft his aim, 
To steal or murder — anything for game ; 
And then he shook his glossy, speckled coat. 
Just like an Ironclad new set afloat ; 
Or Admiral, within his gig or jolly boat ; 
Or press reporter, — pompous, taking note ! 

He spied below a prize — a glittering gem. 

And down he dived — with ease the tide did stem ; 

He seized it hard, then fast he onward sped. 

And quickly skimmed along the sandy bed 

Li triumph — like a bridegroom newly wed, — 

Or Bailie shaking his big empty head. 

But just as when he was about to rise, 
With triimiph gleaming from his sparkling eyes. 
The " Dovir' snatched him in his awful jaws, 
For interfering with his own cursed thieving laws, 
And diving in the bay without a cause ; — 
Then shook him as a pedagogue the taws ! 

He seized the diver's head and neck as well, 
And held them firm within his scaly hell ; 
But, faith, the diver's soul he could not tame, 
Until upon the surface Satan came. 
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The diver's heels were upmost, wliat a sliame. 
To see them lighting for such paltry game ! 

An honest fisherman at " par tan" creels 
First spied the row, then for his clip he feels. 
And quickly to the spot he did repair, 
Determined such a treacherous thieving pair 
No more should steal, or kill, or " Angle" there 
With feathered speed or cartilagous siian^ ! 

He seized the diver by tlie useless hi».els. 
Which lay above his own fresh-baited creels. 
And then he pulled with all his might and main 
To ease the diver of his hellish pain. 
And bring him back once more to life again. 
And end the devil's treacherous evil reign. 

But, faith, the devil held so fast a clasp. 
That not until the clip was in his grasp 
Did he attempt to wrench the diver free, 
For fear the Devil sank into the sea — 
As quick as love's glance from a woman's e'e — 
But, yet, the clip it was as quick as he ! 

For deep it plunged into his horny side. 
And tore a fatal wound both deep and wide ; 
And though he gave not either groan or squeal. 
It proved that common sense coidd kill the Deil, 
For down he sank from the effect of steel, 
Just like a Sperm which doth the harpoon feel ! 

So this plain truth about a " Devil fish" 
Should make humanity, like divers, wish 
They had the power to escape from hell. 
By dragging Satan to the light, as well 
As this poor diver, which its life did sell, 
In fighting with the Devil near Kinkell ! 

On the 30th September 1879, when a fisherman was hauling his • 
partan creels, he saw a bird splashing in the water near the rocks at 
Kinkell. He rowed to the place, seized the bird, and tried to haul it 
on board his skiff, but something held it fast. On looking down he saw 
that a huge " Angler" or " Devil fish" had the head and neck of the 
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THE SAIR-GI^UDGED SHILLING; 

OR, FREE KIRK CHARITY. 

FREE Kirk (?) minister sae pure, 
Who unkind acts could not endure ; 
A follower of Christ — most sure 

In heart and deed, 
" Sold what he had, gave to the poor," 

And aZZ in need ! 

With him " Forgiveness" was a text, 
Sae all who had his Avorship vexed — 
Even " seventy times sev'n" perplexed — 

In pulpit phrase. 
His kind benevolence had raxed 

To gi'e God j^raise. 

And lest his text should be forestalled, 
A puir worn tramp ance on him called 
Up at his Jiandsome manse, I*m taiUd, 

And rung his bell — 
(No' like a deaf precentor, bawled) 

And tale did tell. 



poor bird (which was a Northern Diver) fast in its ugly jaws. He 
held on, while he told his comrade in the boat to get the clip, which he 
did, and plunged it into the belly of the Devil fish, as he hauled the 
diver out of its mouth. The fish was too heavy to haul on board, but 
the clip, having a good hold, tore it so much, that three days after- 
wards it was found on the East Sands dead, with its entrails hanging 
out. I measured it ; it was four feet long, by 21 inches broad. Its 
mouth was 10 inches broad, by 9 high. Its stomach was filled with 
remnants of fish, chiefly flounders, and sand. This fish gets its double 
name of the " Angler" and *' Devil fish" from its ugSness, and for 
lying at the bottom of the sea waiting for some unwary fish touching 
its two cartilagous feelers which project from its huge head, then seizes 
its prey ; so this diver, in its own search after food, had touched the 
feelers, and been seized in turn. It only lived a short time after being 
hauled out of the ugly lookmg ** Devil's" mouth. 
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He said he was a parson's son — 

Ane o' the Free like number one ; 

He got a shilling — easy won, 

And ga*e a comb. 
But, faith ! our saint thocht he was done — 

And — in his home ? 

He kent the tramp was sure to beg, 

And trachle mony a weary leg ; 

He prayed, syne swore he'd gie *m a fleg 

For his guid shillin', 
Sae to the police office gleg, — 

To hunt the ^^ villain.^* 

He tauld how that " a blackguard loon 
Was gaun aboot frae toon to toon 
Wi' false pretences — wearin' shoon. 

And sellin' combs f 
And urged them sair to " hunt him doorty 

To save folks' homes." 

Then to the " Cloth" he wrote the whole— 
Hk' minister o^ kindred soul — 
As his revenge had no control 

For his braw shillin' ; 
He shoved " Forgiveness" in a hole, — 

The rest as willin' ! 

And, sure as death, they tracked the loon, 
And traced his steps to Cupar toon, 
Whaur, at the Free Kirk Manse, at noon — 

Policemen ready. 
They cried " hurrah ! he's hunted doon ! — 

Quick ! shackles ! — steady !" 

Syne in a cell the tramp they thrust, 
Wi' guid spring water and a crust ; 
Then, faith, the parson said 'twas just ! 

*^ Forgi'e r No' once ! 
For " seventy-sev'n" was rot and rust — 

Mere pulpit bounce ! 
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So ^^ fifteen montlis" the puir tramp got 
For that saint^s shillin'. — Wliat a lot 
0' hypocrites they are ! — God wot ! — 

To Thee ilk day : 
They'll buller like a puttiii* stot, 

And loud they'll pray ; — 

But catch them lose their cash or rations ! 
You'll find them headin' ilka stations — 
School Boards, soirees, or sic vocations — 

Wi' sleekit face ; 
But, faith, owre mony '* Serf persuasions 

Ne'er said God's grace ! 

The foregoing is a true incident. A poor tramp called at a Free Kirk 
manse in Fife^ and, it was said in Court, represented himself to be a 
clergyman's son. He got a shilling from the Free Kirk divine, and left 
him a comb for it. Somehow, our clerical friend thought he was done, 
made enquiries, and found that the same man had called at a certain 
doctor's house, and told such an affecting story that he got two shillings ; 
then at the schoolmaster, who gave him threepence, which was too 
much for the charitable, forgiving spirit of our worthy follower of Him 
who wrote on the pavement, "He that is without sin cast the first 
stone. " So he put the matter into the hands of the policp, wrote to 
his ministerial Free Kirk friend in Cupar, and, in spite of Paul's 
advice to " Suffier yourself to be defrauded rather than go to law," had 
the inexorable, unpitying arm of the law ready to pounce upon and 
grab the poor tramp when he called at the Free Kirk manse in Cupar. 
The country was put to the expense of a jury trial, with its thrice the 
number of grumbling tradesmen as jurymen from all parts of Fife. All 
his previous faults were ferreted out, and for this Free Kirk divine's 
shilling, and the two shillings and threepence more (although he ably 
defended his own Case), the Sheriff', to please the ** Cloth," gave him 
fifteen months' imprisonment, without the option of a fine, which, of 
course, he could not pay — proving that, whatever ministers may say in 
the pulpit about the virtues of Christianity, of ** turning the one cheek 
when the other is smitten," and '* forgiving even seventy times seven 
times," and all the rest of their hollow precepts — just touch their 
pockets, you will soon find them crying **Away with him !" as the 
very pious Pharisees did of old to one for charitably healing on their 
Sabbath day ; or as Buonaparte truly said of the Russian, '* Just scratch 
his skin, and the Tartar will appear !" 
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THE PIOUS MILLER. 

The subject of this sketch was first an Auld ELirk elder, then a 
United Presbyterian, and finished by being a chief pillar of the Baptist 
Chapel, all for personal purposes — thinking it best, like Joseph, to 
"put the money in the sacK's mouth." 



OHN was sae pious and sae holy — 
(Jwrecome at times wi' melancholy- 
But never ance indulged in folly ! 

And often prayed ; 
Indeed, his time was ta'en up wholly 
Wi' words God said ! 

A pound a-week, free but-an'-ben, 

The richt to keep a cock an* hen, 

A pig, some jucks — say aucht or ten — 

Was a' John had 
To bring up seven dochters fain — 

Wha. had their lad. 

At meat-time, John, wi' graces lang ; 
At bed-time wi' a prayer an' sang ; 
At a' times sworn foe to wrang — 

John lived a saint ; 
He aye, at kirk or market thrang, 

For heaven was bent ! 

His qlochters aye were happit braw— 
Their chemis like the driven snaw ; 
His twa sons wi* braid-claith an' a' 

Were as weel clad, 
And, as John studied Nature's law. 

Were as weel fed. 

Auld Zion first, Seceder neist. 

Syne Baptist saunt — for trade at least ! 
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He gaed aboot just like a ghaist — 

Guid, honest John ! 
You would ha'e ta'en him for a priest, 

The look he'd on I 

" Batch Dave," collector o' the sack.s, 
Gae second flour, in stanes an' pecks, 
Instead o' first ^ marked on their necks, 

And i^ayment got ; 
While he an' John baith halved the maiks 

And drucken groat. 

But wae is me — alas ! alas ! 
The holiest o' saunts maun pass 
And vanish frae the warld like grass 

Aneth the yird. 
In spite o' prayer, or kirk, or mass. 

Like i^uir shot bird. 

But sic a turn oot at his death ! 

The kintra roond, they were sae laith, 

When honest John, wi' his last breath 

Said- *' Heaven he saw. 
And angels waitin' for him," faith, 

" As pure as snaw." 

But soon as John was in the bier, 
His widow she got unco queer ; 
Her neebors thocht that grief or fear 

Had stown her mind. 
She dowie, chinned, wi' grief sincere, — 

For death, inclined ! 

She was insane, the doctor said — 
They faund a razor 'neath her head, 
As she lay murnin' on her bed, 

An' wouldna rise ; 
But wished to God that she were dead, 

And in the skies ! 

At last she for the niaister sent, 

And bade him to her words taV lc\\\i. 
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For, sure as death, the truth she meant 

Noo to lay bare : 
She couldna rest till she ga'e vent 

To a' her care. 

She tellt him hoo twa hunder pound 
Was in her bank-hook safe and sound, 
Whilk John kidnapi>ed when gaim his roond, 

Wi' prayin' face, 
And rest she couldna, but felt bound 

It to replace. 

The maister stared wi* open een. 
To think the holy saunt had been 
A thief ! — a hypocrite sae mean 

As rob him sae ! 
But for the widow's honest mien, 

Xae cash would ha'e ! 

Maybe she something ga'e him back, 
Altho' it was a nameless plack, 
For moiiy a coothy, hamely crack 

They had thegither ; 
And whiles the neebors werena slack 

To wyte her either ! 

Frae this time forth did honest Jean 
Feel frae her mind a load was ta'en, 
For cantier widow's seldom seen 

Than John's best-half, 
Whilk proves Religion's cloak had been 

The Deevil's sttiff ; 
For 'neath it here, owre aft, I ween. 

The Deil did laugh ! 
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THE MISPLACED BEE. 

On seeing a big humble-bee crawling very slowly on College Street on 
July 30th, 1883. After I was past I returned, and in pity lifted it up 
with my handkerchief, went down the Butt's Wynd, and threw it over 
the dyke into a garden. 

!AE man ! that's no' the gate to gang, 
Sae dowie like to crawl alang, 
And you ha'e wings, besides a stang, 

For airy ilicht ! 
Gang hame, or else ye'll find ye're wrang — 

You waefu' fricht ! 

Awa' ; richt owre the hoosetaps flee, 
And licht upon some gow'ny lea, 
Whaur thrustle taps and weebies be, 

Beside a burn ; 
Whaur linties chirm on hawthorn tree — 

^o' here to mum. 

Is it for Leamin' that you're here 1 
An' left the mountain and the mere, 
To buy the start o' life owre dear, 

Like puir man's son ] 
like him, a waefu' race, I fear, 

You'll ha'e to rin ! 

For this auld College Street^ I ween, 

Is no' for you a bonnie green, 

Whaur students, wi' red coats, are seen 

Like lady's bird, 
Weel tutored — gowden wings to preen. 

While ydu are slurred. 

But when the College gates are steekit, 
And Simmer in the north has keekit. 
To whxunble owre a lum-stalk reekit, — 

Shame fa' you here ! 
To daunder on a whinstane glaiket 

To be your bier ! 
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Gang hame aiiiang the heather hills, 
And eident work beside the rills ; 
For college leamin' puir folk kills 

Far mair than helps, — 
Unless theyVe sippit gowden stills, 

They're misplaced whelps. 

Stick close to what your feyther's been. 
Tread diligent within his sheen ; 
Bum owre the braes, sae bonnie green, 

And gather gear ; 
You'll hiney get frae mom to e'en, 

Frae year to year. 

And when Life's sunny day is past 

A weel-stored bike you'll ha'e at last ; 

And should auld Death glow'r owre the wast^ 

You'll rest in peace ; 
For Diligence, and no owre fast. 

Wins aye the race. 

Be diligent, and work wi' joy, 
As if this world did last for aye ! 
For Industry doth never clo}^, 

Nor Bee, nor Man ; 
And if the neist your thochts employ, 

You're weel-stored then ! 

Sae up a paw it held sae queer. 
Although its wings it couldna steer. 
As gin its little tongue would spier 

Me what I meant 
By liftin't up, when nane were near — 

And life sae spent. 

I saw its tongue could sae nae mair, 

Sae liftit it wi' canny care ; 

It seemed to ken its life I'd spare, 

And hTimmed a wee. 
As I flang'd owre a garden there 

Till it could flee,— 

(Poor misplaced Bee !) 
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GOD HELPS THOSE WHO HELP THEMSEL'S. 

*' Live for tM8 world as if you were to live for ever, and for the next as if you were 
to die to-morrow." 

" God looked down from heaven to see if there were any that did understand, that 
did seek God."— Psalm Uii. 

'HAT this is true a' sense declares, 

Then be my freend, thou wale o' prayers — 
Thou antidote to a' my cares — 

God help me, then ! 
And Superstition kick doon-stairs — 
That curse o' men ! 

Thou " hast the power," the " Kingdom Thine," 
Nae doot as You ha'e haen lanysyne. 
And since You ha'e, the fau't's no mine 

When I gang gyte. 
For, faith. You ken the birrin' swine* 

The deils should wyte ! 

But gin we blame oorseVs for ill. 
When guzzlin' doon the tither gill, 
And swear again we'll never fill 

The half-gill stoup — 
Lord help us then^ wi' Thy strong will, , 

Nae glass we'll coup ! 

But if we simply " Mercif^ crave. 
And ca' oorsel's a " sinfu' slave," 
We'll dander doitit to the grave 

No* worth a flee ; 
But gin we help oorseVs^ fu' brave, 

We'll gang Scot free ! 

* ** There was a good way off from them an herd of many swine 
feeding. So the devils besought Jesus, saying, If thou cast us out, 
suffer us to go away into the herd of swine. And He said unto them, 
Go. So they went into the herd of swine ; and, behold^ the whole herd 
of swine" (Superstition, Bigotry, and Ignorance) *' ran violently down a 
steep place into the sea, and perished in the waters." 
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Lord help, that oor richt hand* may save 

Us frae ilk mock religious knave, 

Wha, 'neath a prayer, the Deil would shave 

For a*e bawbee. 
An* clap his copper neist the lave. 

To craw owre me ! 

Then slyly crawl within a kirk, 
Wi' face demure, like ony stirk. 
An' snooves in plate, wi' holy smirk. 

That broon bawbee. 
An' syne pretend he's on Christ's work, 

As in stalks he. 

Guid Lord, sic gentry dinna help — 
And yet, guid faith, the Deevil's whelp 
Will lauch, an' win, an' gi'e a skelp 

At better folk, 
Wha trust in Thee — but gather kelp 

Upon a rock ! 

* * * Thine own right hand can save thee. " — Ti^vih — ^Attributed to Jch. 



THE SABBATH DAY. 

" The Sabi>ath was made for man— not man for the Sabbath." 
" Who is able to buiid God a house, seeing the heaven and heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Him V'—ll. Chronicle iL 6. 

Sl^AIL, welcome refuge to the mind, 
•c^ As dear as e'esicht to the blind ; 
Thou proof that God is ever kind : 

Sweet day o' rest, — 
Mair welcome than the balmy wind 

To a' opprest. 

In mony ways a refuge true. 
Like life-boat to a shipwrecked crew ; 
Or ray o' licht, when glintin' through 
' A weary nicht ; 

Or moniin' dram to him wha's fou 
And pooches dicht ! 
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Through weary life sax days to scramble 
Wi' selfish curs, wha fain would whumble 
You owre, and in the dirt would tumble 

A weaker brither ; 
But, wi' an equal, stand an' grumble 

At ane anither. 

Oh kind, Trade-muzzled Sabbath day. 
When I can steal ftae it away — 
Wi' Nature doon some bum to stray. 

An' think in peace ; 
Wi' my ain soul an' her's to pray — 

A day's release. 

Within kind God's ain hoose to lie, 
Whilk's roof is yon high azure sky ; 
How sweet to see the larks flit by, 

Precenting there. 
And hear ilk little warbler try. 

To lilt its prayer ! 

But when I gang alang the street 
Some selfish chiel' I'm sure to meet, 
Wha wants a groat his mou' to weet, 

Or half its price ; 
Or mean-souled whalp, wha tries to greet 

For my advice ! 

But, ah ! how free when by the sea 
Alane I daunder, God, wi' Thee ! 
And think on what I yet may be 

When I gang hence ; 
Gin ony guid that sleeps in me 

You'll recompense. 

As for the ill-place, guidness kens 

Gin puir, frail man be burnt like whins : 

Aye ! oot o' ilka twal, in tens, 

To please the Deil : — 
Lord, surely you ha'e far mair sense 

Than let them squeel. 
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But gin the ill-place means regrets 

For guid we should ha'e done, an' threats 

To hing them up like herrin* nets, 

To catch our mind — 
That would be keekin* through hell's yetts 

For frail mankind. 

To worship God, whaur should we gang ? 

Sure, no amang a busy thrang 

To bum like bees, wi' venomed stang, 

Within a ku*k ! 
Nor on its riggin', prayin' lang 

Wi' cunnin' smirk ! 

But by the "wayside," rocks, or sea, 
Or doon a " ditch," like Christ, a wee, 
And see Him in ilk blade or tree. 

Or wavin' grain, 
For, gin we " pluck an ear," we'll pree 

Our Lord again ! 

The best and truest Mass o' a', 
Whaur bonnie Nature's breezes blaw ; 
And no owre wine oor moo's to thraw 

Before a priest. 
But worshippin' Eternal Law 

Wi' silent zest ! 

Syne to oorsel's in " secret" say, 
" Is't laiofv! to do guid this day f 
" Is't best in secret we should pray. 

And frae the heart ?" 
For " God's a speerit," wha'll say nay 1 — 

Awa' wi' art ! 

They've built a creed on simple Tiiithy 
As drunkards ha'e been made frae drouth, 
And a' mankind, they swear — forsooth ! — 

Maun Templars be, — 
That we're a' sinners frae our youth. 

And sae maun dee ! 
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THE WRECK OF THE TAY BRIDGE. 

This appalling catastrophe happened about half -past seven o'clock on 
Sabbath night, the 2Sth of December 1879, when about one hundred 
lives were lost, and not one in the train saved. The speed of the wind 
that dreadful night was from 76 to 90 miles an hour, with a pressure 
of about forty pounds to the square inch. The hi^h lattice girders 
were twenty-seven feet high, causing too much top weight. 

C Written, hurriedly, on the 29th— the day after it fell.) 



fUSH ! do you hear the Storm King's dreadful howl, 
Through darkness bursting, like an earthquake's 
growl 1 

On spindrift scudding to the northern slKjre, 
At ninety miles an hour, on scjualls, he tore ! 

And see ! fast creeping through the murky gloom 
Across the river, — swaying to their doom, 
Was dimly seen a few pale flickering specks 
Upon the bridge, before the girder breaks ! 

It seemed as if a demon lured them on. 
And rode upon the blast with mocking moan ; 
For ere the keystane of the bridge was won. 
He shook the girders till the wreclc was done. 

But, hark ! a louder thunder than before 
Comes riding on the blast with fiend-like roar ; 
And see ! a flash, as if the lightning sped 
Before, to light them to their watery bed ! 

The piers .were strong, and would have stood the blast. 
Had not the Storm-fiend nursed up to the last 
His pent-up breath for one tremendous blow, — 
Just where the bridge was weak and train was slow. 

Till then the noble structure grandly stood — 
A monument to science, for a nation's good ; 
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Aiid God, the architect of man, looked on 
With proud approval of his mental son ! 

But still, — to stimulate his soul once more, 

He made a wreck of what He built before, 

And said, " The Tay Bridge shall withstand the blast, 

If you will make it h'oader than the last. 

" Let Mammon lure your trusting soul no more, 
Let double girders span from shore to shore, 
And then your Tay Bridge will stand firm and fast. 
And be triumphant — like the truth at last ! 

" A thousand years with ^le are but a day. 
And your grand structure like an infant's play 
To what shall yet be done ! And this poor wreck 
To future bridges like an embryo speck ! 

" 'Twas Mine alone ! yes, Mine, your Master, God, 
That smashed your bridge, to show the world abroad 
That Scotia's sons can conquer every check. 
And rise, like Phoenix, from a bridge's wreck ! 

" My favoured race, your lesson's not to learn — 
Disaster ! — Superstition ! you must spurn ! 
The human race, a thousand years from hence 
Will then, through you, receive My recompense. 

" I David chose — the youngest — and not Saul ; 
I watched your spirit through the Roman wall ; 
My ancient Empress could not conquer thee. 
But thou shalt span the river and the sea !" 

Through gloom and clouds the sun at last bursts forth 
Just as the acorn bursts its mother earth ; 
So up again this noble bridge shall rise, 
For Scottish perseverance never dies ! 
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THE FALL OF PLEVNA. 

The following indifferent verses were written on reading the horrible 
details of the Fall of Plevna : — One coiTespondent said, "Plevna is full 
of horrors, and after the turmoil of the last six mouths, the complete 
silence now seems strange and oppressive. As I rode into the town 
not a sound broke the dead quiet. The only living thing I met was 
here and there a stray dog, which slunk away to his horrible meal 
among the shallow graves in front of the redoubts on the hills. '* The 
town was bravely detended to the last by Qsman Pasha. 

OTJNG Osman lay down by the side of a rill — 
Zuleika beside him, as happy reclined; 
For lovely the sun then was giltUng the hill, 

And sweet was the perfume that scented the wind. 

Peace slept like a babe on lUilgaria's plain, 

And happiness hummed like a bee on the wing, 

As Osman lay toying with Love's silken chain, 
While Hymen was welding her life-giving ring. 

But, hark ! ere the bright golden circle was joined, 
And Venus with kisses the love-knot had tied, 

The boom of the cannon blew death on the wind, 
And tore him relentless away from his l)rid(»- ! 

The red crescent waved o'er the Balkans afar. 

While Muscovite hordes swept life from the plain, 

And Scythia crept, in her red rut of war, 

To slake her land-thirst in the blood of the slain. 

Again and again was the Bear driven back — 

Defeated and baffled by patriot zeal — 
Then cowardly waited* till famine's attack 

Had blunted the edge of the garrison's steel. 

For six months he lay like a hound in his lair. 
While slowly grim Death dug a cordon around, 

♦ Unable to storm Plevna — so nobly defended by Osman Pasha — 
',* '• the Russian General resorted to the mean, it not diaboUsioJl^ 
plan of starving the Turks. 
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And waited till famine, urged on by despair, 

Had forced the brave Turk on his last fatal wound. 

Yes ! three times two months had that red crescent waved 
In triumph o'er Plevna's broad, blood-sodden wall, 

Defying the death, which now misery craved ; 

For famine, — not steel, had slow doomed it to fall. 

The grey morning breaks, and the last die is cast. 

And " Allah !" once more rings aloud through the sky, 

But hemmed in and hopeless, this sally their last — 
Unable to do, they now only could die ! 

We i^ass through the trenches — with ghastly dead filled, 
And climb o'er the ramparts yet reeking with gore; 

But, ah ! the survivors are worse than the killed. 
For Muscovite pity is deaf, as of yore ! 

We enter the town, but, great God, what a scene : 
Starvation and misery, want, and of woe ! 

Corruption and death, where high courage had been, — 
For Famine had conquered the patriot foe. 

But who is that soldier with shell-shattered thigh. 
And visage so anxious, so weary, and worn ? 

Without food or water — three days left to die — 
'Mid fever and death there, in every form. 

Twelve comrades lay dead at one end of the room, 
And fifty more wounded lay gasping around : 

Alas ! it was more like death's living tomb ; 

More ghastly, more dreadful, because above ground. 

The third eve, at last, steps were heard on the stair. 
Then quick to the door — oh, how wistful that eye ! 

But quicker it closed, when grim Muscovy's Bear 
Glared into the room ! — the gasp closed with a sigh ! 

Then followed the lumbering. Death-reaping cart, 
The body still warm, and still gasping for breath ; 

" If not dead he loill he ! — to hell with his heart ! — 
Come, trail him quick down to the harvest of death !" 
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Upon the heaped cart was he, quivering, thrown ; 
Away to the trench, as fast trundled, with speed- 



'Twas Osman, the brave ! yes, I knew, with a groan — 
Yes, Osman, the bridegroom, the trench was to feed ! 

Notes — An eye witness said — ** It is horrible to hear the men who do 
this work. They bring out a body still warm — the heart still beating and 
the flush of life on the cheek. One says, ' He is still alive,' and pi'oposes 
to leave him ; tiie others cry, * Devil take him ! he will die to-morrow 
anyway ; in with him !' " 

The same correspondent said — '* The most active imagination could 
not picture a thousandth part of the frightful suffering — the awful 
misery and wretchedness that are fomid within the town — nor draw 
the faintest outline of the sickening spectacle, the panorama of ghastly 
horrors — almost unparalleled since the plagues of past centuries. 

''Humau beings lying like sheep in the streets; houses filled with 
dead ; hundreds stretching their hands feebly heavenward for a morsel 
of bread or a drop of water, and no help to alleviate their suffering ; 
none near, save the wretched creatures also 8tar\4ng and dying by their 
side. 

** When the Turks made the sortie, they left the sick and wounded — 
of whom there were tliousands — entirely without attendants. There 
never was a regular hospital in Plevna, and the small ambulance corps 
was at all times insufficient to care for the wounded, even before the 
town was surrounded. When the sortie was made, the attendants joined 
their lot with those who tiied to break through the Russian lines. The 
day and night of the battle passed, and the sufferers received no food 
or water, and their festering wounds were undressed. The following 
morning the Russians entered and took their coveted possession, and 
made the day one of great rejoicing^ tvith the visit of the Czar and the 
Imperial Staff, However short it may have seemed to the victors, it was 
an age of horrible suffering for the wretched, helpless captives who 
stretched their skeleton bands in rain towards Jteaveuy praying for a bit 
of bread or a drop of water. Neither friend nor foe was there to 
alleviate their sufferings, or give the trifle needed to save them from a 
painful death, and they died by hundreds ; and before the morning of 
the third day the dead crowded the living in every one of those duty, 
dimly-lighted rooms, which confined them in a foul and fetid atmo- 
sphere of disease and death. 

** It was only on the third day after these wretched, tortured 
creatures had been left to their fate, that the Russians found time to 
begin the separation of the living from the dead. The first room 
entered in one of these charnel houses contained 90 odd Turks. Of 
these 37 were dead, and many others on the point of death. Piteous 
groans came from rigid lips, and painful cries for water, and some made 
^ble signs for food. One or two of the strongest raised themselves, 
and fixed their hideous, sunken eyes with such a beseeching stai'e on 
those who had come to free them from the dead, that would have 
softened the hardest heart. The small room, dimly lighted by a high 
window with one pane of glass, was crowded with the forms of 30 or 40 
rag^d, filthy human beings. Many were motionless, and hardly 
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audible groans were heard for food or water — ^piteous to hear. The 
dim light was concentrated on the half-naked body of an old man 
stretched across the entrance, wheie he had dragged himself in the last 
hours of his agony in his hope of succour — at least of a breath of fresh 
air, for the air of the unventilated room was thick with putrid odours, 
which burst out when the door was opened, overpowering strong men, 
and causing them to turn sick and faint. The old man's hands were 
clutched in the rigour of painful death on his naked and meagre breast, 
and his head lay against the very crack of the door, so that it was only 
by rude force it could be opened. Living and dead were lying undis- 
tinguishable along the walls, behind the door, and under the window. 

"This room is only one of fifty where similar spectacles were seen. 
The pavement of the mosques is covered with crouching forms, some 
moving, others motionless and silent. 

" Three open peasants' ox carts were all that were available for the 
removal of the dead, and 50 soldiers to carry the bodies from the 
rooms to the carts and bury them, — or rather throw them into the 
ditches. 

* * When food and water was at last distributed, the feeble wretches 
fought for the nourishment. Some propped up against the wall, slowly 
ate until the unmistakable pallor came over their faces, and their eyes 
were fixed in death — the effort of eating the long-needed food being 
too great for their waning strength. The living clutch at the remaining 
morsel in the dead man's hand, and stioiggle for it with all their feeble 
power, cursing each other, and wrangling over the morsel of bread — 
perhaps to fall dead themselves before it is eaten. 

** The three open oxen carts began the removal of the dead at once, 
and as I write, the work still goes on — the hospitals daily supplying 
more than the lumbering teams can carry away to the ditches outside. 

** After a day or two some of the Bulgarians were compelled to serve 
in place of the soldiers, and they went about their task with a brutality 
terrible to witness. They drag the bodies down the stairs by the legs, 
the heads bumping from step to step with sickening thuds, then out 
into the court through the filthy mud, where they sling them into the 
cart, with the heads or legs hanging over tlie side, ana so continue to 
pile up the load with a score of half -naked corpses. Sometimes the 
living go in with the dead, and are tumbled into the grave. I have 
seen this myself. When full, the three carts start away through the 
streets to the ditches outside of the town. Tlie horrible load jolts and 
shakes, and now and then a body falls out into the mud, and is dragged 
into the cart again — ^thrown in and jammed solidly to prevent its falling 
out again. Tms heartless work goes on in the public streets, crowded 
with men, women, and children of the place, the soldiers, the wounded, 
and the sick : so, after many days of the same horrible spectacle, no 
one pays any attention to it. Over 1,000 have been already carted away,, 
and still from the hospitals come about a hundred daily." — Plevna, 
December 17th, 1878. 

This is a dreadful picture of the horrors of war, and of the method 
used by Russia to civilize humanity, and for which Mr Low wished her 
**God.speed." 
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THE ROMAN GALLEY AND THE 

BRITISH FLEET. 

GALLEY struck a North Sea isle, 
Which hoie aloft the flag of Rome ; 
The Roman gave a weird-like smile 

When fiist he touched his island home. 

A naked savage stopped his course, 

With courage of the Heav'n-born kind. 

Which caused the mighty steel-clad force 
To leave that galley there behind. 

In time the galley sailed away, 

But left its mark upon the strand : 
The naked Britons blessed the day 

It struck their rugged, rocky Isaid. 

For from that galley rose a Fleet, 
And from the Roman sprang a Souly 

Which makes the girdled globe to meet, 
And Union waves from pole to pole ! 

But unlike Rome — ^the British race 

For ever finds a weaker foe, 
Who to the Briton must give place. 

As waves before the wind must go ! 

StiU wafting Truth around the glol)e 

The mission of her Fleet shall be. 
Until mankind shall grasp* her robe. 

Whose skirt extends " from sea to sea." 

* " Thus aaith the Lord of Hosts : In those days it shall come to 
pass, that ten men shall take hold out of all languages of the nations, 
even shall take hold of the skirt of him thcU is a Jew, saying, We will go 
with yon ; for we have heard that God is toith you.** *' And I will cut 
off the chariot from Ephraim, and the horse from Jerusalem, and the 
battle-bow shall be cut off, and he shall speak unto the heathen, and 
his dommion shcUl be from sea to sea^ and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth." — Zechariah viii. and ix. Now, as there were ten 
languages represented at the Congress in Berlin in 1878, viz. — British, 
German, fVendi, Russian, Italian, Turkish, Greek, Serb, Boumaiiiaii, 
«nd Ma^ar, when Lord Beaconsfield (who was a Jew) represented 
Great Britain and Ireland — ^the prophecy and facts are striking I 
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Aiid in " those days," those hitter days, 
When British sway and God's are one, 

Her Colonies, by heaven will praise 
The day Rome's galley there did run ! 

The ocean meets yon tideless sea* 

Which joins Great Britain's Indian pier ; 

Australia next, matured and free. 
Shall help the British fleet to steer. 

And Asia, Africa, sliall hail 

With pride the mistress of the sea, 
To which her steel-ribbed Fleet shall sail 

To set all savage nations free ! 

To civilize mankind her aim. 

Though Christ t war's blood-stained oar doth pull ; 
Till conquest, — Man no more shall shame, 

For peace at last the world shall rule ! 

The cold Siberian Bear alone 

Doth break this universal law : 
With blood he builds his slippery throne, 

Forgetful of the British thaw. 

Within his icy regions then 

Let him, frozen up, abide. 
Nor dream that British goldj again 

Shall ere be used to gild his pride. 

O'er Persia's mountains he may creep, 
And through the Balkan's rugged glen, 

But not upon the heaving deep — 

For thm'e the British Fleet shall reign ! 

* The Mediterranean sea has no tidal flow. 

t Christ said, '* Think not that I am come to send peace on earth. 
I am not come to send peace, but a sioord. For I am come to set a man 
at variance with his father, and the daughter against her mother, and 
the daughter-in-law against her mother-in-law. And a man's foes shall 
he they of his own household." And the wholesale murder of 
uncivilised hordes by Hussia, and even by British Christians in the 
Soudan and elsewhere, is no bad proof of the correctness of his creed. 

t To help to ruin Napoleon I. Moscow was burnt by British 
diplomacy, and rebuilt by British gold. To save Russia, and ruin 
Napoleon, cost Britain £200,000,000. 
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THE BATTLE OF CREEDS; 

Or, the race OF RACES. 

"I, the Lord, will set up one shepherd over them." — Ezekiel \x\i\\ 23. 

"They cM shall have one shepherd ; they shall walk in my jmhjments and obserri* 
my sUUxUes, and do them."— Ibid xxxvii. 24. 

"And there shall be one fold and one shepherd."— «/oA» x. 10. 

lyfPOX this shoal of 'lime two knaves fell out, — 
^^ Nor, for their souls, could they again agree, — 
And though they knew not what it was about, 

Quick from their scabbards tempered steel did flee — 
Just like two miners — "^frwr/r," and on thci spree ! 

¥oT forms of Faith they fought, yet knew not what — 
For creCiiU they grappled at each other's throat ; 

So equal balanced, they gave " tit for tat" — 
Just like a sturdy ram and stubborn goat ; 
And soon to beams they magnified each mote. 

And as they fought, a crowd soon gathered rt)und — 
Took sides, and swore that each was in the right, 

Till, what a row upon this bit of groiuid 

Called Earth ! and what a bloody, dreadfid fight — 
A most vindictive, thorough Christian sight ! 

The Turk (to fight for all his wives) was tlierci — 
A lazy, proud — in faith, voluptuous sinner ! — 

But yet, not half so bad as Russia's Bear, 

Which feeds on earthy and was the first beginner — 
And swallowed Poland for his usual dinner. 

'Twas laiid he wanted, but he vowed 'twas " Faith," 
For " Christ" he fought, and for the " Cliridian Creed." 

He prayed, then murdered — tortured — unto death, 
Then swore 'twas God who made his victims bleed — 
A most z^n-Godly, shameful lie, indeed ! — 
And even worse than canting Lowe's* " God-speed." 

* Mr Robert Lowe said in the House of Commons (in connection 
with the so-called Bulgarian atrocities), that Russia was the greatest 
<sivilizer in the world, and ** wished her God-S]^ed." 
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" Bulgarian atrocities," and " Servian ills," 

" Roumanian freedom," " autonomy," lie swore 

He fought for — not for land or bills ; 

And then, to frighten, gave a dreadful roar 
Before he plundered — as he did of yore. 

" Friend William" like a sanded vamp3rre stood. 
And Hapsburg's greedy vulture watched the fight, 

Until the British Lion, too, smelt blood, 
Then sternly bounded to defend his right. 
Just like a flash of lightning into Night ! 

" Fairplay !" he roared ; " What is the row about f 
The Turk first cried, " I'm Avilling to give in ;" 

** Not I," the Bear loud growled, with deafening shout — 
" Not I, when now I see I'm sure to win ; 
Besides, 'twould be unholy — quite a sin !" 

With paw upon the poor Turk's half -torn throat. 
He on the Lion turned his deep-sunk eye : 

" What care I though your boasted Fleet doth float, 
"\Mien Gladstone is my friend, and standing by — 
The feller of the British Oak is nigh ! 

" With hacf and baggage* shall we drive the Turk 
From Europe — right across the Dardanelles ! 

Then claim Stan^boul for this my Christian work. 
And hang within her Mosques our sacred bells — 
The Greek CImrch and Slavonic rare compels ! 

" No fear of you I have, — you Lion's ' skin P 

Which hides the Calf — or Sheep — ^you long have been. 

You often roar ! — but Fight % — you'd rather * spin;' 
No Lion, but a ' skin* you'll soon be seen ! 
Another ^Bottara^ roaring on the green !" 

At this, now fairly roused, the Lion grinned, 
And showed his teeth with such determined air, 

Till, as if spears that greedy paw had pinned — 
(With skulking step) retired the baffled Bear, 
And, sullen, slunk back to his icy lair. 

*' Mr Gladstone also said that *' the Turk should be driven out of 
Burope — hoig and baggage" 
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Nor less — the Vampyre and the Vulture gazed — 
They, too, were cheated of their longed-for prey — 

And at the Lion were still more amazed — 

They took him for an Ass, come there to hray, 
As Russell did when Denmark stood at bay. 

** A Lion once he was," they said, and knew. 
But long of late they only heard his roar, 

Until they wondered if the beast was tnie. 
Or only wore the skin he did of yore ! — 
" Our Holstein plunder frightened him before." 

But, faith ! aroused, he soon showed their mistake, — 
With fangs and claws, and eyeballs flashing-tire ! — 

As if in blood he wished his thirst to slake, 
And vengeance oidy was his heart's desire ; 
His grizzly mane above his head rose higher ! 

The Lioness — from Xubia's burning shore — 

With lashing tail ! and still more vengeful mien ! 

She, too, had heard, and answered to his roar ! 
And, swiftly bounding, sprang the two between-— 
Her dark eye flashing o'er tlie bloody scene ! 

A Beacon* on the field stood sentry then ; 

" Slavonic race," he muttered ; " Fool ! beware ! 
Itis SL race — the race of Race.% men ! 

The race of Progress I — Freedom ! — to declare : 

But not the winner, the Siberian I>ear 1" 

Too true ; the Lion long hath been asleep — 
Parochial cradles hushed too long, I know ; 

But " Peace at any Price" no more shall keep 
His talons sheathed when ** rival races" row, 
And War's red tide upon the world shall flow, — 
And God's own trumpet for the strife doth blow ! 

* Alluding to Lord Beaconsfield (see foot-note, page 57), Jeremiah 
says — «* Arise, get you up unto the wealthy nation, that dwelleth wi^- 
out care — saith the Lord — which have neither gates nor bars, which 
•dwelleth alone. " Surely our own Great Uttle Britain, " which have neither 
^tes nor bar8,"butprotected by the heaving Deep, is the nearest approach 
to that ** wealthy nation which dwelleth alone, as Jere\i\iaiVi\itQr^<^<^^ 
of Kedar anrZ the Kingdom of Hazar. Oh, may 8he\)e «J^\\e V> V>ifc weafeasaa 
^/ her past, and be worthy of her future~l trust, atVXV grwLle.v Q^rsiJ^ck^ > 
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No " land,*' no " MZ^," you canting, faithless hound ! — 
For " Christ alone you fought ?" — ^blaspheming liar ! 

Is Bessarabia not a strip of ground ? 

And thirty millions not a monstrous hire* ? — 
Will nothing less than all glut your desire ? 

Is Afghanistan trickery — for " Christ ?" 

Or Shere Ali, Defender of " His creed V 
Is not three thousand miles enough you've sliced 

From Asia in ten years ? — no more you'll feed 

And tear up nations with your cursed greed ! 

(Till tortured Liberty in exile bleed !) 

In Asia, as in Europe, Britons thrive ; 

And now with them, — or nearly so, you meet. 
Yes ! face to face the rival races strive, — 

But God will help who has the strongest Fleet, 

The truest rudder, and the freest sheet ! 

His own progressive law shall be fulfilled — 
The weaker wane before the stronger mind ! 

For,' by Eternal Fate, the strong's upheld — 
It may be wrong, but so it is designed — 
Barbaric races are left far behind ! 
As birds of prey knock down the weaker kind. 
And snowflakes fly before the stormy wind ! 

Religion's free ; not Creeds, but Laws of God ! — 
The British rac(; is spreading as His destined race. 

To waft His spirit with her sons abroad. 

Oh ! may they never on her bring disgrace ! 
Nor Party spirit her great past eilace ! 

The " Race," which, under heaven, shall strongest be. 
To colonise His world, and Freedom save — 

The " stones of Jordan," 'mid the chainless sea ! — 
Long may Britannia's noble ensign wave, 
To awe the robber, and to help the brave, — 
To bend the tyrant, and to free the slave ! 

* The imposed tax Turkey had to pay Russia, as compensation for 
the forced-on Russo-Turkish War of 1878. 
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THE TAY BRIDGE: AN ALLEGORY. 

{The Bridge fell an 2»th December 1879.) 

*' The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine, 
Feels at each thread, and lives along the line."— Pope. 

'HAT structure, like an airy, gossamer thread — 
At distance, spans yon noble river's bed ? 
Whose perfect " standards" — like a spider's feet, 
Seem creeping o'er to make two counties meet ? 

What ! but the wonder of a wondrous age, 
Trtie miracle of skill, adorns my page ! 
Triumphant Science, architect of fame, 
Now puts the fabulous at last to shame ! 

Approaching nearer, trellis work appears, 

Which proves that mind, God's son, that structure rears ! 

Creation marvellous, — sublime, it stands, 

And binds with human grasj) — divided lands ! 

And Scotia proudly claims the honour hers, 

The rocky basis of the British piers ; — 

Whose hardy sons first stemmed the tide of Rome, 

Then broke her walls, and made a world their home ! 

This work of years, which spans a rivei^n side. 
Proves centuries might span the ocean wide ; 
Yes, even ocean, Intellect might span, 
For Progress only whets the soul of man ! 

His mind already spans this little globe. 

For wires electric bind it like a robe ; 

Far distant Continents prove Shakespeare's boast, 

For unseen Ariels connect their coast. 

And, oh ! Gh'eat Britain, worthy of the clime, 
Which makes the ocean but the bridge of time ; 
Whose liquid girders, and whose baseless piers 
The spsmless structure of thy Empire Teats, 
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' The steam-ploTlghed furrows, on whose azure face 
Are movmg railways of the British race ; 
The Axe — prophetic — which the world shall cleave — 
The stone of Jordan 'mid the heaving wave ! * 

Thy banner floats upon each clime of earth, 
As if the Deity had watched thy birth ; 
Thy bridge His ocean, and thy piers His laws. 
The truth the Railway of the British cause ! 

Yes ! thou my country, island pier of God ! 
Be thine to upread the truth. His law, abroad, 
Then shall thy history be truly great — 
The favoured nation in the Book of Fate I 

The time may come, and possibly is near, 

When Cross joins Orescent with a British cheer ; — 

The mental girdle of religion's world. 

With Christ's Broad Banner over all unfurled ! 

And Stamboul's minarets and mosques proclaim 
The " sword" now broken, to a Christian's shame ! 
And tell that Allah and the Christian's God 
Is One Jehovah, all the world abroad ! 

Then ask Siberia's deep, blood-stained snow 
To melt in tear-drops o'er a nation's woe ; 
And point to Poland as the mangled slave, > 
Which once saved Europe from a Moslem's grave ! 

And wani red Muscovy's Goliath State 
That Thou aii the pebble in the sling of Fate ! — 
T/ie floating axehead, which all serfs shall free, — 
The Human Tay Bridge o'er the chainless sea ! 

Having recited this poem at a Wood Merchants' dinner in the Queen's 
Hotel, Dundee, only two days before the bridge fell, and a copy having 
been asked by several parties, I felt impelled to write the accompanying 
verses, which I did the following day after it fell, 

* **His bow abode in strength, and the arms of his hands were made 
strong by the hands of the mighty God of Jacob — &om thence is the 
Shepherd — ^the 'Stone of Israel.'" — Genesis xlix. 
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THE WKECK OF THE TAY BRIDGK 

{WriUen the day ajler it fell, 29<A December 1879.) 



FEARFUL hurricane of wind and rain 
Swept o'er the Tay Bridge and its final train. 
Was Sense not there to stop the iron horse, 
When Havoc spurred him on his dreadful course ? 

Wild spindrift dashed across the swaying bridge ; — 
The Storm-king howled around each girder*s ridge ; 
And as the moon with fitful glimmer shone, 
There rose above the gale an augers moan. 

Pale Pity on the centre girder stood ; 
She waved him back, but Mammon howled aloud — 
** This bridge was built for traffic — built for gain — 
Or else a double line had spanned the main." 

But, see ! fast creeping through the fitful gloom 
A few dim lights are rushing to their doom — 
A flash ! — a crash ! — the train is in the sea ! — 
Then Pity closed her welling — tear-dimmed e'e. 

That flash, that crash, told Mammon's will was done, 
Just as the weak point of the bridge was wcm — 
The heaviest thunder of the blow there ^iven — 
Then Havoc cowered beneath the ire of Heaven : 

As when a coward gives the fatal blow. 

Then slinks away with stealthy steps and slow — 

And shudders at the ruirl he has made — 

He shrinks — afraid to look upon the dead. 



So did the gale abate its dreadful force ; 
Too late, alas ! to show its vain remorse. 
The grandest structure in the world laid low. 
Through want oi prudence — at a single blow. 
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With none to tell how that warm, trusting freight 
So sudden and completely met their fate ; 
For none were left to tell the fearful tale 
How bridge and life were shattered by the gale. 

This noble proof of engineering skill — 
Of Scotia's enterprise— determined will, 
Might still have braved the fury of the blast. 
Had Fate not watched his evil chance at last — 

Reserved his gusty avalanche for one 
Despairing effort — when the deed was done — 
Withheld his blow, until the engine ran 
And reached the weakest point — the highest span. 

Theii^ like a million-pounder cannon, burst 
The fatal shot, when o'er the bridge he thrust — 
And one fell swoop, while grinning Death quick led 
His way-laid victims to their watery bed. 

'Twas Vulcan's envious hammer struck 
The bridge, for daring to assume his work. 
And hurled those high spans* thundering down — 
Regardless of yon pitying angel's moan. 

Brief was the struggle to the carriage door — 
A stifled groan ! a gulp ! and then 'twas o'er — 
In one dread wreck — the girder — carriage, lay, 
And, pent within, the smothered wreck of clay. 

One consolation lives — the hand of God 
Applies this lesson to the world abroad, — 
That all is possible with His mental son, 
If Mammon wills it, then success is won. 

The smallest nation, with the largest mind ; 
The little leaven which shall mould mankind — 
Will never cease to do what she hath done — 
A fall but stimulates Britannia's son. 

* It was only the high-suspended iron girders which fell — ^wrenched 
away from the reat. 
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The bridge, 7'ehuilt, once more again shall he, 
To prove that soul and skill shall span the sea, — 
Otir race will stretch a girder round the globe — 
A living girder, with the British robe ! 

Yes, Scotia's sons they yet shall span the world — 
By Order ! — Infinite ! — with Ti-uth unfurled — 
In spite of Mammon and his greedy grasp, 
Till man with man a brother's hand doth clasp ! 



ON SEEING A FROG JUMPING IN 

MARKET STREET. 




RE you a puddock, or a taed. 

Come frae the burnie or the lade,- 
Or some dark mansion o' the dead. 

To glower and spit ? 
Faith, here you winna find a shade 

Like yon dark pit ! 

God help us ! how your eeu are blinkin'- 
Juist like a hoolet's — winkin,' pinkin' ; 
Or, like a judge, pretend he's thinkin' 

Deep owre a case — 
Gude faith ! no' like a Bardie drinkin', 

Wi' lauchin' face ! 

A true-blue Templar on the street. 
For lack o' sap your mou* to weet ; 
Or, faith, you'd jump wi' nimble feet 

Into a rill. 
Syne up among the rashes teet 

To spy oot ill. 
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Tak' tent — there's rhymin' Geordie comin', 
Wi' drink within his noddle bummin' ; 
Tak* care he disna think you're shammin', . 

You doitit creatur' — 
He'd rather see you whusky soomin* 

Than tint your natur'. 

Pretendin' you ha'e drappit drink, 
Syne gi'e to heaven anither wink — 
Tak' care he disna gi'e a clink 

Into the gutter. 
For juist as weel to soom in stink 

As holy water ! 

Did you no', Lord, in days langsyne, 
Turn tasteless water into wine ? 
And e'en wi' Rechab's* affspring dine 

In your ain Temple ? 
And goblets fill — say aucht or nine — 

A! for example ? 

And didna Solomon declare, — 

The wisest man — wi' heavenly prayer — 

That, when a man was fashed wi' care, 

A wee drap drink, 
Wi' meikle sense and little lair. 

Would raak' him think 1 

* The Lord said to Jeremiah, " Go unto the house of the Rechabites 
and speak unto them, and bring them unto the house of the Lord, into 
one oi the chambers, and give them wine to drink. And I set before 
the sons of the house of the Rechabites, pots full of wine, and cups, and 
I said unto them, Drink the wine." — Jeremiah xxxv. 1 and 6. 
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AULD AGE. 



*' Then what your thouRhto design to do, 
Still let your hand* with might pursue, 
Since no device nor woric is found, 
Nor wisdom underneath the ground"— Paraphrcute. 



t 



VE fochten hanl wi* coniin* age- 



But what need I sic warfare wage 1 
Or wi' sic deadly foe engage 1 

He's sure to win — 
For Death's grey-headed, poothered page 

Is sure's a gun. 

Then when you see him coinin' slee, 
Jmk roond the corner — f me him flee, 
Or, faith, you will the meetin* dree — 

As sure as death. 
Your thochts work oot before you dee, 

While you ha'e breath. 

For when we're young we never think 
He's sleely keekin' through a chink ; 
When we are lauchin', dazed wi' drink. 

He's lauchin* too : % 
To see Youth — in its sunny blink 

Get maudlin' fou ! 

The flichty hours they ne'er come back, 
When scared awa' wi' senseless crack ; 
The unfledged deeds upon their back 

Are gane for ever ! 
Wi' gowden gowps or copper plack 

They're doon Time's river. 

Ilk year o' life has thochts o'ts ain. 
And if they're spent, ne'er come again ; 
Then tak' advantage o' the rain 

When doon it pours. 
For when the Spring an' Simmer^s gane^ 

Sae are the flowers. 
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Neist, storin' up the corn, engage 
Dear mellow Autumn's gloamin' stage ; 
But wae is me if doitit Age 

Comes 'fore his time — 
Like surly Winter in a rage, 

And blasts our prime ! 

Hk' inclination, .^^i^, assist — 
And steek it in your mental kist ; 
But ill anes — doon, wi' angry fist 

Knock to the ground ! 
Then let Auld Age come when he list, 

You're armed a' round : 

And syne he'll meet you as a friend — 
Wha wi* your conscience years will spend — - 
In fact, he'll help you to the end — 

Twice bairns thegither ; 
Then, sic Auld Age, kind Grod you send 

To be my brither ! 

A' things grow oot o' date but Age — 

He's aye the same auld equipage — 

The same auld grey-haired, withered page ; — 

Like guid auld whisky — 
For age wi' it improves wi' age. 

To mak' us frisky. 



<« 



TO THE COCKROACH. 

None of tlie wicked shall umleratand : hat the wise shall understand. 

—Daniel xii. 10. 

tERE'S to thee, Cockroach — midnight thief — 
For though thy little life be brief, 
A lesson's in't exceeds belief — 

When stealin' crumbs. 
0' insect pests thou art the chief — 
Ovrre a' that comes ! 
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Joist come at nicht, wi' sudden liclit, 
And see the laiig-legged deevil*s fricht ! — 
For like the chalf a whirhvhid's dicht — 

Swyth !— an' he's atf !— 
You winna get a second sicht — 

A tippler's (|uaff. 

Aneth the hearth — ahent the grate — 
He nimbly rins an' hides in sttite, 
And mil again for darkm^ss wait 

To hide his pranks, 
Syne oot he conies — as suiv as Fate — 

In doohle ranks. 

The bug — ^he has nae chance wi' thee, 
For though the flat-wymed deevil's slec — 
An' maybe waur — 'twixt you an' me, 

He's easy fomid — 
He clusters whaur the wood's age(^, 

No' 'neath the ground. 

The only chance wi' tlice ava, 
Is catch you creepin' up a wa', 
Syne ding you doon, and on you ca' 

Our fit — wi' clash ! — 
An' crush you like a butter l)a', 

Wi' sudden smash ! 

But ilka thi(if aye hati's the licht, 
Wha does liis sleekit wark at nicht — 
For bull's een can gic man a fricht 

As weel's cockroach, 
Unless his hidden deeds are riclit. 

He'll meet r(^4)roach. 

But Honesty aye hails the day, 
And hands his universal sway 
In ilka sphere o' life he may 

By God be placed ; 
The human cockroach slinks away. 

By Honour chased ! 
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Aiid Justice often does, you ken, 
What insects get frae feet o' men — 
A truth which disna need my pen 

To tell to you — 
Then love the licht — as weel's you can, 

Or else youll rue ! 




THE FLEA. 

" Nothing should be done in haste but the gruppin' o' fleas.' 

.A ! faith ! — I ha'e you gruppit noo 
At last, like ony daft March coo, 
And firm — as ony stickit soo 

Bereft o' breath ; 
And, faith ! 1*11 squeeze you through and through, 

As sure as death ! 

Na — faith, you yet ! — ^you're aff again — 
Juist like a Gipsy after men ! — 
Or skelpin' frae a pelt o' rain 

To save her bonnet, 
Or racing jockey, after gain, 

Wha cries — " I've won it !" 

But human fleas are ill to catch. 
For a' their aim is juist to watch. 
And jump upon some silly wretch 

To sook his bluid ; 
Syne, on his back, some lee to hatch — 

No' for his guid ! 

Some, saft bit o' his skin they'll find — 
Some weakness o' his brain or mind, 
And jump upon't — juist like the wind 

Unseen — ^but sure ; 
Syne bore aneth the very rhind. 

And sook them poor ! 
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But hoc to catch them ? — ^there's the rub ! 
As weel expect a whale in dub, 
Or sahnon in a wnshin'-tub, 

As catch this flea, 
Wha — aye upon Life's queer hubbub 

Jumps ever free ! 




THE CANCER: A TRUE STORY. 

" A Uvtng dog is better than a dead Mow."— Solomon. 

SMA' bit speck upon his throat — 
Juist like a louse upon a coat — 
Began to scull itsel' afloat 

Upon the tailor — 
Affspring o' mony a drucken groat — 

That coffin-nailer ! 

At first his better-half had doots, 
And syne began to smell the cloots, 
Until she saw the cancer-roots 

Begin to vspread, 
As if sent there frae heaven — or cloots 

To torture Ned ! 

For weeks an' months they bigger grew, 
Till he could neither eat nor spew — 
And never niair got roarin' fou, 

Or hanie was led ; 
At last, they eat liis wizzan' through. 

Till he was dead ! 

Three days before — unconscious, he 
Seemed dead — but, faith ! he couldna dee — 
When up he sprang — and, wild, cried " Ae ! 

What bonnie sicht ! — 
We're a' in heaven on the spree ! 

*Mid starries bricht !" 
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He thocht that neebours at his bed 
Wha stood, an' waefu* glowred at Ned, 
Were angels — whilk the fever bred 

To kep his breath — 
But aft Humanity's misled 

Before its death ! 

His better-half, wi' druckcn een, 
Said—" To HimseF the Lord Ned ta'en, 
And wi' the saints has happy been 

In Jesus' bosom !" 
An' aye she grat, and drank, and thraen 

That " Jesus lo'es him !" 



IS HE MAD? 

" Have I nee<i of madmen, that ye have brought this fellow (David) to play the 
madman in my presence ? Shall this fellow come into my house f'—l SamuaioLi. 15. 

"Be not righteous over much, nor make thyself over wise— why shouldst thoR 
destroy thyse\tr—Eecles. vii. 16. 

^tWF he's no' mad he's something like it, 

Cf? He looks, at times, sae queer and glaikit. 
As if he in my bedroom houkit 

For Reason's key — 
Glowers in my face as gin he'd strike it. 

Syne aff he'U flee ! 

Besides, you ken, he has some siller ; 

A hoose or twa beside the miller ; 

And to his dochter whyles gangs till her — 

An' me his wife ! 
Oor Minister ev'n hints he'll kill her, 

Or tak' my life. 

And noo, you ken, that would be waesome — 
Lord save's ! — wha was aye sae playsome ! 
Turned noo sae queer and unco gruesome — 

E'en to his bairns I 
The doctor says he's sure to slay some — 

li no' in irons ! 
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Twa doctors signed tlie needed scrip — 
Four strong men ga'c the weel-paid grip — 
Or, maybe, wi' a cunnin' tip, 

Wyled him awa* ; 
Till — in a mad-hoose — ]ioo, the rip 

Has tint his a' ! 

Gin he's no mad he*ll soon be sae, 
For ance in there, the tempting fee 
Will mak' him daft enougli, you'll see, 

For guid hard cash ; — 
Beware, when woman's wily e'e 

Has gowden lash ! 



LIFE. 

" I commeuded mirth, because a man hath no better thin^ under the sun tiian to 
«ftt, drink, and be merry. And enjoy the good of his labour ; it is the gift of 
€k>d. Bat if a man live many years, and rejoice in them all ; yet, let him remember 
flM days of darkness, for they shall be m&ny."— Solomon. 



zest 



^IFE'S a battle tit the best, 
•fe^ Unless you've gold to gi'e it 
You're but a puir unbidden guest 

At God's ain table — 
K no' a tax-creating pest 

To gi'e folk trouble. 

Yet, Health and Eeason — quat o' sin. 

Will sweet contentment aften win. 

And gar Life's strippit skein roond spin — 

Mair true than gold ; 
Whilk aften gie's owre lood a din. 

And spins twa-fold. 

The best o' birds ha'e plainest claes. 
An' bonnie grows the lowly slaes — 
Their wee airms, mair than heichest trees, 

Attract the mind ; 
But, far owre often, painfu' waes 

Wi' Gold's entwined I 
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REGRETS. 



" Better one handful with qui 'tness, than both hands full with iravail and 
vexation of aplrH."— Solomon. 



'HERE'S naething half sae grievous wrang, 
Nor gi*es the heart a deeper stang, 
Or stings the niiiid wi* sharper pang 

Than vain regrets, 
Eor, like a rat, they gnaw alang 
Wi* ceaseless frets. 

Whatever happens, think it best, 

And then voiir mind will ha'e some rest — 

An' gin the gale knocks doon your nest, 

Quick — build it up. 
For God's sake, no' be Self-oj^pressed 

By Ruin's whup ! 

What can be helped — quick — ^help at once ! 

What carina be — ^you silly dunce, 

Why should you glower an' fret an' gluncd 

What's j)ast your power ? — 
As weel attempt to hem a flunce 

Upon the shower ! 

For, mind you. Griefs a kittle thing — 
A mental kestrel on the wing ; 
It either up or doon will hing 

Its quiverin' scales ; 
Or like a balance on a string, 

Turn heads or tails. 

If Grief you can shake aff ava — 
Quick ! do it — like the poothered snaw, 
Or it will grow a big snawba'. 

And weigh you doon, 
Till loss o' spirit covers a' 

Wi' Wae's black goon. 
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Grief's like the tide — gangs oot an' in — 
And turns Time's wheel, our life to spin ; 
For God's sake, then, at ance begin, 

And grup him fast. 
Ere peace o' mind an' Reason rin 

Awa' at last ! 

Tie on the armour o' your mind — 
Let Common Sense and Will be twined 
Aroond the soul whilk made mankind. 

An' do what's richt ! 
What ! though you sail in gales o' wind ? 

Steer wi' your micht ! 

Hoist up the mainsail o' your soul — 
Your Reason lash on ilka pole — 
An' no' let silly Grief control 

The helm o' Life ! 
For He wha f aithf u' made the whole 

AVill end the strife ! 

Wi' Him you're sure to reach a port. 
For though at times your hands be short, 
Still f echt awa' — 'tis Reason's forte — 

An' do your best. 
Tli(^> war-horse gi'es an angry snort, 

But disna rest. 



THE CRUSHED-LEGG'D KITTEN. 

We had one of the bonniest and cheeriest little kittens that ever 
played with a string, or its own tail, till one day it came limping ben 
the house on three legs. It liad got a crush, but how or where I never 
knew. It was painful to see the change — for it " dwyned" and died. 

NEVER saw a cantier creatur', 
]N^or ane wi' sic a cheerie natur' ; 
Till sure there couldna be a better 

Than oor wee kitten — 
Tn a' the hoose the brichtest feature — 
The dear wee mitten \ 
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It first birsed up its back, sae clean, 
Syne keekit wi' its boimie een 
Aient the chairs — an' ran between — 

Or jamp an' played ; 
Its mither's tail, or worsted skeiu 

Near daft it made ! 

The bonnie, lichtsome, cantie thing ! 

As nimble as a bee on wing ; 

It used to mak' the kitchen ring — 

Wee kitty's glee. 
When we a strmg or ba' would fling 

Before its e'e ! 

* 

But, ae ! what limpin' thing is that ? 

That's surely no' oor bonnie cat ? 

" Guid save us, lassie ! wha did that ? 

It canna gang, 
But waefu' lies upon the mat — 

Wliat is't that's wranjr T 






" I dinna ken — its leg's a' sair ; 
I doot it never will rin mair" — 
" Is that nOj cursed ? — warl' o' car(^ I- 

The dear wee thing ! — 
Do what we like, we're sure to share 

Its venomed stiner." 



•O' 



It dwyned — the uncomplainin' tot — 
But hoo that smash or bruise it got, 
To cause that muckle showther knot. 

We never kent — 
Wae's me, puir kitty ! — what a lot ?— 

Your life is spent ! 

But such is twa-faced Life at best — 
In Youth we're fu' o' glee an' zest. 
Which, like the sunny gowden west. 

Gilds a' the flowers. 
We never think that Grief will test 

Oor happy hours ! 



BAD HABITS. 



BAD HABITS. 



" Habit is as easy slipped on as a garment, 
But the removal is like flaying &\ive."—Coieper. 



|2> AD habits are the curse o' Life — 
The seeds an' nettle-stings o' strife; 
As easy slipped on as a wife — 

But when shook aff, 
Owre aft they are like midges rife — 
Hi—split in half ! 

They slip at first sae canny b}' - 
They look like guid, they are sae sly, 
An' bid us, in a whisper, try 

Their sugared pills ; 
At first, they gi'e guid reason why 

They tempt our wills. 

A winter's moriiin', sour an' siiell — 
To lie in bed, they're sure to tell. 
Is better — or at least as well 

As risin' early, 
Until we caiina help oursel' — 

Are sluggards fairly ! 

A half a glass o' al(j or whisky, 

They whisper, mak's a nicht pass frisky— 

And if the nicht be cauld an' duskey. 

They're no' far wrang ; 
But catch them say that drinTdn^s risky— 

When sittin' lans:. 



'O' 



Until in time the hahifs fixed, 
And e'en our very soid's perplexed! 
Till, wi' it, cauld starvation's mixed — 

Wi' hidden crave ! 
Then Nature grows sae wac an' vexed. 

She digs our grave ! 
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But habits — ilka ane are sly — 
And, like disease, slip canny by ; 
Or like a glove, on i hand to try — 

But,— tak' them aff ?— 
As weel attempt to skin a fly, 

Or mak' geese laugh ! 




THE LANGEST DAY IN JUNE. 

" The Sadducees say that there is no resurrection, neither angel, nor spirit ; bat the 

Pharisees confess both."— Acts xxiii. 8. 

'HE lang eleventh day o' June 

Has slippit owre the earth owre soon — 
Wae's me ! my auld harp's oot o' tune, — 

I canna sing. 
But daunder, dowie, on the links an' croon 
Wi' droopin' wing ! 

My heart is grit — for past his heicht. 
The Simmer's gane at twal' last nicht, 
An' seen again the langest licht. 

An' whumbled owre. 
Alas ! it was a waefu' sicht — 

His last red glowre ! 

I dinna say that Simmer's dune — 
For mony a bonnie day's past June — 
And aften yet I hope to tune 

My ill-strung harp — 
Mair like a bagbipe broken doon, 

But flat or sharji ! 

Yet, when the langest day is gane. 
Sweet May will never come again, 
Wi' a' her freshness owre the plain. 

An' cheerie thochts — 
We ken what's done to ripened grain 

And fleecy buchts. 
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But mony a bonnie Autumn nicht 
Is often — ^like a Simmer's — bricht ! 
E'en Winter gi'es a canty licht ; 

Then tune your reed, 
An', to the last, Life's battle fecltt, 

Until you're dead ! 

I hate to hear thae dowie cuifs, 
At saxty gley — aW steekit loofs, 
Up to their slopit, high kirk roofs. 

And graen they're auld ! 
Syne pray they're gi'en their Maker proofs 

They're His when called ! 

Guid faith ! let's ^*^;^g unto the last ! — 
An' cheerie be — till Jordan's passed, 
An' nail Life's colours to the mast, 

And fecht her Ijattle ! 
The eident bee wings tlirough the blast — 

Then let Death rattle ! 

I ken that this is Scripture, faith ! 

For 'tis what honest Nature saith. 

And God's her Soul, wha made us baith — 

iVnd kind is He ! — 
To doubt this truth, I would be laith — 

V\\ trust in Thre f 

Far mair acceptable to God, 

To bear, wi' joy. Life's heavy load, ' 

And sing to him on ilka road 

As on "we trudge ! — 
Than glumpsh an' gloom like dungeon toad, 

Afraid to budge. 

For what a lovely gold and green 

Can be by " waysides" bloomiu' seen ? — 

The mantled hedge an' bonnie whin, 

To health mair sweet 
Than a' the gaudy hues, I ween, 

That line> the street ! 
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And as he soars iijx)ii the wing, 
An mak*s the sunlit welkui' ring, 
The lark to lue's a better king 

Than ermined clay ; 
Then blythely little lairock sing. 

While bigots pray. 



c» 



As lang's we're on this " shoal o' Time," 
. Let's sing our sang, an' write our rhyme ; 
Or if you love the guinea's chime, 

Still happy be ! 
But, mind your soul as weel's your wyme, 
Before you dee ! 

For mony a canty wife or chiel' 
At saxty can the mountains spiel — 
An' lilt a sang a'maist as weel 

As lads o' twenty ; 
An' e'en the joys o' youth can feel. 

An' be as canty ! 




THE SWALLOWS. 

On seeing a lot of swallows on a cold, drizzly day, the 26th day of 
September, collecting on the Ingli ridge of a kirk, preparatory to taking 
their annual flight across the ocean. 

T was a gusty, drizzly day, 

And no' like hawthorn buskit May — 
Nor ane in June for makin' hay — 

But Autumn sere. 
When leaves began to twirl an' say — 
" October's near !" 

The stooks were wearin' aff the field — 
Like mony an auld clay-biggit bield. 
And Nature, prood, in stacks, did yield 

Her bounteous store ! 
While birds and beasts, their backs to shield, 

Were happit o'er. 
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And as I glowered up in the sky, 
In groups the swallows flitted by, 
As if, like Autumn, too, they'd fly — 

Their mission done, 
Although the reason kent nae why ! 

To seek the sun. 

The young anes seemed to ken as weel 
That they frae Winter dour maun steal. 
And Nature's law instinctive feel 

The reason why ! 
And owre the lift, unerring, spiel. 

And cleave the sky ! 

They lichted on a kirk close by. 
As if, like man, they, too, would try 
To reach their heaven through the sky — 

But no' wi' prayer ; 
And frae its heich, steej) roof to fly. 

And cleave the air ! 

Withoot a compass, ship, or guide, 
They steer through ether — far an' wide ! 
Nor learn frae books, nor time, nor tide — 

Mair true than man ! — 
An* erring fool ! — for a' his pride. 

And churches' ban ! 



He fain would reach anither sphere 
Yet canna guide himsel' when here. 
But gropes aboot ^vi' bairnly fear- 
No' twa alike ! 



And at a priest the gate maun spier 
To loup the dyke. 

Guid faith ! — the swallows lessons teach, 
Withoot bein' taught, they to him preach 
Anither sphere, ilk ane to reach — 

Nae twa ways there ! 
For that eternal, unkent beach 

They need nae prayer I 
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THE BURNT COAT. 



** When I would do good, evil is present with me." — Romans. 



AX years before my maister died, 
And wi' twa ithers, side by side, 
Upon a shelf I lay till spied 
By his anld f eyther, 
Wha on his back, wi' meikle pride 
My tails did tether. 

Sae, prood, he daundered owre the braes, 
No* like a kail- worm dressed in elaes, 
For, faith, he set me weel, but wae's 

Me for my end ! 
A bogle, better — stuffed wi' straes. 

My use had kenned. 

He took me to a bar for drink, 

Whaur senseless cuifs, like owls, did wink,- 

Withoot the brains to speak or think 

A'e grain o' sense — 
Wae*s me ! a puir connectin' link 

Wi' him gaen hence ! 



He first took oot a pipe to smoke. 
Syne listened to ilk' silly joke 
That fell, like dirt oot o' a poke, 

Or chaff f rae strae : 
" Xae guid," I thocht, wi' aimless folk. 

And whispered sae. 

He ga*e a start, syne half thocht shame. 
And daundered up, at last, for hame ; 
But, faith! I vowed I'd end sic game, 

And gar him think ! 
For habits bad are ill to tame 

When fed on Drink 1 
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His lichted pipe, or cursed cheroot 
He stopp'd to puff— no* half put oot, 
Syne in my pooch was shoved, nae doot 

To howd it there^— 

Juist like some dirty, snuffy cloot 

. He weel could spare. 

But, faith ! thinks I, youll ne'er again 
My bonnie, weel-lined pooches stain, 
Not gi'e my sleeves and buttons pain — 

ril rather bum ! 
Far better on the shelf ha*e lain. 

Than thus to murn. 

Sae, vowin' ! when he ham e ward gaed. 
And I was on the table laid, 
A]\d he had slippit to his bed — 

Sad truth to tell, 
The fire within my pooch, I fed — 

And burnt myseV / 

The reek gaed spewin* through the hoose. 

As if the Deil had broken loose 

To smeek them oot — baith man and moos(>., 

And a' beas' kind ; 
But, faith ! I burned awa' fell croose — 

It saved his mind ! 

For, though the hoose gaed in a bleeze. 
And burned a great deal mair than claes, 
A gem cam' oot o' a' his waes — 

It made him think ; 
For doon he gaed upon his knees. 

And swore 'gainst Drink/ 

Sae, f rae that time, he never went 
Wr drucken folk — nor siller spent 
In drink ! — ^nor in a bar was kent 

To slake his drouth ; 
For I, wha in the ace was sent 

Here, tell the truth ! 
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THE TWA SANDY-LOUPERS. 

(on sbeing a sandy-loupeb and a highland piper in south street.) 

" Auld Caledon threw by the druiie, 
An* did her whittle draw, man, 
And swore fa' rude, through dirt and blnid, 
To mak' it guid in Law, man V'—Buytm, 

SANDY-LOUPER on the street, 
As I gaed by I chanced to meet, 

But, wae's me, slow its little feet 
Crawled owre the stanes — 

Withoot a single drap to weet 
Its gristly banes ! 

A Hieland piper — auld and grey — 
Gaed bummin' owre the same causey, 
And skirlin' lood the " Scots wha ha*e 

Wi' Wallace bled." 
Lord, save us ! but my heart was wae — 

A tear I shed ! 

To see twa critters far frae hame, 
Withoot a piece into their wame — 



It seemed to me a blasted shame 

They should be here — 
Frae heather hill and dark sea faem — 

Like hunted deer ! 

By " Sheepskin Lairds," wha ha*e nae richt. 
But only greedy law o' micht ! — 
They kent the puir were easy dicht 

Like chaff awa' — 
Curs'd jugglin' " Coort o^ Session" slicht 

Ga'e chieftans a* ! 

The rocks and Bens that Rome defied, 
When for auld Scotland clansmen died, 
Ha'e gaen to prap some witlings pride — 

Some scurvy Duke — 
Argyle or Sutherland — to ride 

Owre honest fouk ! 
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The straths their sturdy fathers held, 
And sairly coaxed some craps to yield — 
Aroond some hamc^rt, muddy bield, 

Are deer-clad uoo, 
Whaur mony a weel-faured, strappin' chield 

And liizzie grew ! 

God help puir crofters to their ain ! 
And welcome Scotchmen back again — 
And no' let glib-tongued Cockneys stain 

Our boiinie hills 
WV bluid o' deer, for selfish gain 

To pay their bills ! 

The flunkey struts whaur clansmen gaed — 
The ghillie whaur he used his spade ; 
For ilka wealthy, waildlin' taed 

Wi' w^eel-filled purse — 
Wha's siller's been by beckin' made — 

Are Scotland's curse ! 

The sheep noo graze in cottar's yird ; 
The roond-stane dykes are never stirred ; 
The collie liowks whaur Rab's interred 

In auld graveyard, 
But doon the glen nae lintin's heard, 

Nor lassie spared ! 

Yet, faith ! let Blackie* cock his fud. 
For Royaltyl- has gaen clean wud 
To ken that deer noo chew the cud 

On Scotland's thrustle ; — 
That titled thieves ha'e sucked her blood 

As toom's a whustle ! 

But baud your wheesht, and bide you yet, 
The crofters back their ain shall get — 

* Professor Blackie. 

+ A Koyal Commission was appointed to inquire into the Crofters' 
grievances in June 1883. 
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The Hieland prophecy * will set 

Them back again ; 
Syne Cockney lairds awa' maun flit 

Frae hill and glen ! 

Rich Cockney-loupers on the hills, 
Scotch Sandies, drinkin* Hieland gills, 
Ha'e baith twa very diflfereiit wills 

For Scotland's guid — 
Then, here's to Scotland-^rink yer fills- 

Whaur "Wallace stood ! 




THE GLASS O' WJIISKY. 

There is no man that hath power over the spirit to retain the spirit."— 5o?o»ion. 

tERE, tak' a glass ! — Na faith ! — no ane ! 

Say sax, an' syne I may begin 
To mak' an honest drucken din, 

Wi' senseless gab — 
For less, I'm sure, would be a sin — 

Here's to ye, Rab ! 

A^e glass is hardly worth my fash, — 
Jist birls awa' your guid hard cash ; 
Then tak' advice, an' no' be rash 

To play sic plisky. 
It is the a'e glass plays the hash 

In drinkin' whisky ! 

* When in Strath Brora, Sutherlandshire, in April 1881, I was told 

by an old shepherd that there is a Highland prophecy which says that 

the offspring of the clansmen are to return and again people the 

Hiffhlana straths and glens— now so miserably deserted and cleared to 

make room for sheep and deer. 



o 
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Ne'er touch it, man ! no* ane nor twa, 
But clash the glass against the wa', 
And say, " Gude faith ! your gaun awa* 

To tak' a walk 
Doon by the bum — shanks-naigs to ca' " — 

Their drink to balk ! 

Or gin ye want to ha'e a dram — 
Say sax, at least, an' no' a sham. 
When wi' a kindred spirit. Tarn ! 

But no' o'wre often ; 
And dinna touch the single dram — 

The tippler's coffin ! 

Jist see him in the mornin' jink 
Into the public-hoose for drink. 
Syne oot again as fast as wink — 

His cCe glass doon ! 
He's neither time to speak or think, 

The tipplin' loon ! 

Or see the maudlin' ciiif at nicht — 
If summer, then in broad daylicht — 
Sit guzzlin' wi' ilk' donnart wicht. 

For love o' drink, 
Syne stagger liame in sluimef u' plicht, 

As fou's a Tink ! 

And this a' comes o' drinkin' ane ; 
Guid youth tak' tent, an' ne'er begin, 
But frae strong drink awa' you rin. 

For it's your fae — 
It isna for the paltry sin, 

But for the wae ! 



K 
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TRUST IN GOD, AND DO WHAT'S RIGHT. 

" Trust to the Lord, but keep your powder dry."— CromtwB, 
"Thine owu right hand can save thee."— /taioA. 

OD help the richt wi' a' His micht, 
But let us help oorseFs wi' rieht, 
For Life's a battle we maun fecht 

Oorsel's alane ; 
Our ain richt hand gi'es day or nicht — 

Bread, or a stane ! 

Let man do right with all his might, 

In spite of Satan and his spite, 

And he will make the fireside bright — 

Bright as the sun — 
Else sin will make it dark as night — 

Life's death begun ! 

For evil thoughts like weeds will grow. 
As rivers aye still deeper flow 
The nearer to the sea they go. 

Till lost in ocean ; 
For, like a snawba', sin and woe 

Increase by motion ! 

Till at the grave the pile is left 

A cauld and soulless lump, bereft 

Of Life and Worth — which might have cleft 

Some future sphere, 
For Goodness upward, like a shaft. 

Itself shall rear ! 

And like their son, Eternal Truth, 
Wings onward with immortal youth — 
Beyond man's mental reach, forsooth, 

To heaven above — 
That longed-for intellectual Ruth, 

Where all is Love ! 
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THE LEDDIES' GOWF CLUB. 

" Ve're like the lieiis, ye rin aye to the heap." 
" Ve hae a ready niou' for a ripe cherry." 

AINT ANDEEWS Links, that ance were free 
To walk or gowf for you and me — 
As free as sands beside the sea — 

Are rented noo, 
And ha'e owre cheaply ta'en the gee, 
Like tiggit coo. 

A leddies' game has been the niso — 
The jauds wha play at fours an' twos — 
As Eve ance did wi* her ain spouse 

Lang syne in Eden, 
Whaur, wi* temptation roond her broos 

And Satan pleadin', 

She cam', as sleekit as the deil, 
Pretendin* 'twas for Adam's weal 
To eat a strict forbidden meal — 

By Clootie sent ; 
But no' a word the jaud did tell 

The Deil she kent ! 

Tliey say that leddies canna keep 

A secret — but maun bleat like sheep — 

Guid faith ! in some things they're as deep 

As Jacob's well — 
Eor to puir Adam no' a cheep 

The jaud would tell ! 

Until o^VTc late, when peace was gane, 
And sweatin' broos its place had ta'en ; 
Like our ain Links an' bonnie whin, 

Whilk flew awa' 
Upon a jaud's eternal grane 

For gutty ba' ! 

There is a Burn, besides- the Swilcan, 
Whaur dirty water riiis like milk, m^ 
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And no' a petticoat but silk ane 

Daur show its hem I 
Unless it be a gracefu' tulchan 

Or cheap-dressed dame ! 

It's waefu' noo to see auld Tom 

Strut owre the green like Pope o' Eorae, 

To watch that Burnie's dirty loam — 

Like Links policeman, 
Whaur he sae aften free did roam — 

Herd folk like geese, man ! 

Wi' maidens rinnin' in his track, 

In case the bairnies should speak back. 

Or wi' a baton gi'e a crack 

Ilk plain-dressed taed — 
" Gang aif the leddies' coorse, you wrack !" 

Cries Tam, wi's spade. 

" W^ve made the Links, and noo they're oors \ 
Gang aif, you taeds," he looder roars \ 
" They're made for gentry's idle hours — 

No' workin' folk !" 
At this a petrel lowly cowers, 

And gi'es a croak ! 

Faith, noo, we've got the thin wedge in. 
The Eoyal Ancient will begin 
To gar the " rick-ma-tick" aff rin 

When they cry " Fore /" — 
They'll gar the gutta-perchas spin 

A\Tien caddies roar. 

Have they no' gowfed the claes awa'. 
That ance lay bleached like driven sna' ? 
Except red coats, an' leddies braw — 

You dirty taeds ; 
Till gracefu' Tacks* ha'e made it law, 

And oor guid spades ! 

*In the "Tack between George Clerk Cheape, Esq., and Greorge 

Shiels," dated 1876, written by Mr Oheape's agent, who also acted as 

City Clerk, it is declared ** that the tenant shall have no right or liberty 

of passage to or from the lands of Belgovc hereby let, by or through 

the long avenue of /Sfcratbtyrum" (coming from Dairsie and Kincapl& 
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But faith ! a little, mettle loon, — 
A bran new Cooncillor o' the Toon, 
North-kintra bred — if that's a boon ? 

Swore he would play 
The leddies' bonnie coorse aroon' 

In spite o' clay ! 

A wager was ta'en up — he played : 
But, ah ! the truth — I'm wae to say'd — 
H(^ wished the manly deed gainsay'd — 

A'maist denied ; 
For to that Burn and Tarn he prayed, 

And nearly cried. 

But, Lord ! what is the Toon aboot 1 
To see its natives kick*d aboot, 
As gin they were some dirty cloot. 

Or slut at nicht ; 
When it has Charters^ braid an' stoot, 

To hand them richt. 

While no' a title ithers ha'e. 

But what the Charters gi'e to play ; 

A Cooncil minute nae thing mae — 

To Haughs or Links : 
The Hoose o' Lords will yet, some day, 

Play them queer jinks ! 

In spite o' shillin's gi'en for butts, 
Or slee half -croons for mussel huts, 
Or gates hung owre oor auld cart ruts, 

Jist speir their title ; 
As weel to steal the auld " Bow Butts" — 

The taen*s as vital ! 

at the west), " or by any road into or through Strathtyrum, or through 
«ny part of the policy or enclosures thereof, nor any right of passage 
to or from St Andrews or elsewhere alon^ the south side of the said 
policy or enclosures, by way of the field called the Kitchen Brae and the 
Nortn Haugh. And the said George Shiels farther obliges himself and his 
foresaids to bum the whins on the Links of St Andrews at regular inter- 
vals, and not to permit the Magistrates ahd Toton Council of St Andrews, or 
the Tenants of their Salmon Fishings on the WestyiandSy or the Inhcibitants 
of St Andrews, or other persons, to obtain or acquire any rights by usage 
or otherwUe upon the said Links." Does this not speak for itself, and 
tell the citizens how their rights have beenlo^t^. 
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THE ROBIN'S SANG. 

(on HEABINa A BOBIN SWEETLY SINGING ON AN OLD PEAB TREE IN WINTER. ) 

,^wT was a clear November day, 
t£) A'maist as clear as June or May, 
When first I heard that Winter's lay — 

The Eobin's sang ; 
When sittin' on the auld pear's spray, 

Its sweet notes rang. 

For Winter hath its cheerie note 
Frae little Kobin Redbreast's throat, 
As weel as Simmer — though afloat 

On ilka twig ; 
And Nature busks her boiinie boat 

Wi' leafy rig. 

The auld pear tree was almost bare, 
A withered leaf just here an' there — 
The apple trees had twa-three mair 

O' leafy claes ; 
But, faith ! the Robin didna care, 

But chirmed his lays. 

I stood an' listened 'neath the tree, 
Whase pow was bare as bare could be, 
Yet, faith, that Robin wouldna flee. 

But sweetly sang. 
As if it fain would say to me,' 

" Sing a' year lang T 
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LIFE AND CONSCIENCE. 



I dare not, Ood, give Thee a name. 

Nor ' likeness' give, for very shame ! 

Thou art so high— above conception, 

No ' house' can give Thy soul reception.— G. B. 



AN'S life's a gift scarce worth receiviii*, 
For a' Ms joys are mixed wi' grievin - 
His aspiration and achievin* 

Just feed the grave ! 
While pain wi' pleasure aye are heaviu', 

Like ocean wave. 

His Reason mak's the pain still worse, 
And Conscience is a'maist a curse — 
For she doth ever come and nurse 

A. future fear, 
Like gowd within a steekit purse, 

To tempt us here. 

And yet, she canna say for sure 
It's naething but a priestly lure, 
To cowe the thochts o' rich and poor 

Frae pride o' seP, 
And only hands the yett ajar 

0' heaven and hell ! 

And acts just as a bribe to fear, 

To keep us richt as lang's we're hei'e, 

Until were trundled in the bier 

And gane for ever — 
Whilk mak's the soul for ever sweir 

Frae Life to sever. 

Then, while we live^ let Goodness guide us, 
As gin we had aye heaven beside us — 
And no' let mockin' Sin deride us 

Wi' gilded lees — 
For, be you sure, whatever betide us, 

Our life soon flees ! 
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YOUR AIN AULD SEL'. 



*' This, above all— to thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
lliou canst not then be false to any Toan."— Shakespeare. 

" Bale youth well, for elld will rule itsel'." 



JEEE'S to yoursel' — your ain auld seF — 
For a' your fau'ts, I like you well; 

But though they're mair than tongue can tell- 
By Nature made — 

Yet for them a' I wouldna sell 
Your auld grey head ! 

You're wayward — mair than doonricht ill, 
And though you coup the crackiri! gill — 
Yet, by my sowl, you wouldna kill 

A moose or flee ! 
Nor swap your conscientious will 

For Koyal fee ! 

A weel-tumed ancle — no' yer ain — 
And jimpy waist — may be your bane — 
That is, if Nature, wi' her ain, 

• Mak's Love a curse. 
And kissin' a mair guilty stain 
Than hoarded purse ! 

As for your views o' Kirk an' Priest, 
Though somewhat free, I like them best — 
For Reason wi' you's aye the test 

0' Truth an' Creed ; 
To ane you never yet confess't. 

But God ! — indeed ! 

And your God is sae great a ane — 

Has neither " Likeness^^ flesh, nor bane — 

Micht be for A*, or naething, ta'en — 

For Witch or Ghaist ! 
Or Space into a blade — made plain — 

Or Truth at least ! 
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For He has " power" o' Guid and 111 — 
To raise to Heaven, or sink to Hell — 
Though hoo he does (nae sowl can tell) 

" Deliver" a'— 
Unless we ha'e the " power" oorsel' 

To stand or fa' ! 

For since His " Kingdom" is to rule 
The mind o' sage as well as fool — 
To mak' us sing, or wae, pray dool. 

We weel may trust Him — 
For let it be your standing rule, 

God is a just arte 1 

And since the " power and Kingdom's" His 
To " keep frae HI and lead to Bliss," 
The God Almighty Truth is this, 

We canna fa' ! — 
Far less in endless Hell to hiss, 

'Xeath Satan's claw ! 

Dear freend, to my advice tak' tent, 
As gin it were frae Wisdom sent — 
Or juist frae honest Xature lent. 

To guide your mind ; 
Tak' tent, before your life he spent — 

Leave Sin beJiindf 

Life's Future State is life's auld age, 
Then let that Heaven your thochts engage, 
And wi' yon Poorhouse Hell you wage 

Incessant war ! 
Else Poverty's bare-footed page 

Your life will mar ! 

Let naething wile you frae guid deeds — 
And gather gear, in spite o' Creeds ! — 
Guid Habits aye your Eeason needs 

To gain trv£ Heaven ! — 
The Futures built on sapless reeds, 

By Priestcraft given ! 
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Fear not grim Death — kind Nature trust — 
But fear Auld Age — and Pauper's crust, 
For cold is Charity — and dry as dust, 

To help the poor, 
And eats into the soid like rust — 

Life's hell, I'm sure ! 

For if you dance your Youth awa', 
And Manhood waste like melted snaw, 
What kind o* auld age — save us a', 

Can your life ha'e ? 
'Neath Proverty's infernal claw, 

What need you pray ? 

The best o' prayers is — mind yoursel'. 
For puir Auld Age is truest hell — 
Self-help, and helpin' ithers, will 

Prove God's best Heaven ! 
Then, no' in vain your life will tell 

Was Reason given ! 

And should anitlier warl' it see — 
A weel-spent life will surely be 
The passport there to enter free, — 

No' doubtfu' creeds ! 
Which leave the yett, at best, agee — 

No* like guid deeds ! 



SCOTLAND'S BARD AND NAME. 

(ON SEEING BUBNS' NAME SET DOWN AMONGST THE "ENGLISH" POETS.) 

" Silence grips tlie mouse ;" but " Dumb folic gain nae law." 
" Right wrangs nae man." 

S|pERE'S to you, Robin ! Scotland's bard, 
«4^ You, for her, wi* your pen, focht hard. 
Which did mair guid than sharpest sword 

In her behafi ; 
But, noo, her very name is heard 

Wi' sneerin' laugh ! 
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Eor a' that Bruce and Wallace did, 
When, nobly, they her Battles led 
Wi' souls on fire ! — and for her bled ! — 

To keep her free ! 
Ah ! wae is me, her spirit's fled, 

And owre the sea ! 



She only lives noo in your sangs- 



And ither Bards, wha mourn her wrangs ; 
For — fox-like — Anglo-Saxon fangs 

Ha'e torn her name ! 
And through her heart, sent waefu' stangs 

O' buriun' shame ! 

You kent auld Scotland — England joined — 
Though, faith, it wasna Scotchmen's mind. 
When she wi' her sly rival signed 

A marriage contract — 
Although she had her richts defined 

Wi' solemn compact ! 

Thae richts, were " Union"* — free and fair — 
Hk' freely joined to freely share — 
Their laws, and Parliament, declare 

Baith free alike ! 
And petty ills, they swore, nae mair 

Should stir the byke ! 

And, to preserve guid faith, ilk' swore 
That Scotland — England — ^never more 
Should be the Battle-cry of yore. 

To breed ill-will— 
But, merged in a'e " Great BritairC^ — swore 

This to fulfil ! 

Wi' what result ? — God kens Himsel' 
If " Britain" is the name they tell — 



* Scotland' entered the Union with clean hands — ^without one penny 
of public debt — while England came with no less than £20,000,000 of 
debt — a large sum in those days. 
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Perfidious hounds ! — and false as Hell ! 

She's " England" ca'd ! 
And puir auld Scotland's lost hersel' 

Tlirough Guile an' Fraud ! 

And our " United" — glorious isle 

0' Britain's diced — through Saxon guile ; 

It mak's a Scotchman's bluid to boil 

To see the swindle I 
And ken he's English ca'd the while, 

In spite o' Tyndal ! 

If ony Scotchman leads the van — 
As aye he does where'er there's man — 
In Peace, or War — do what man can — 

He's aye in front — 
As sure as Death, he's " English" then, 

That bore the brunt ! 

But if some glib-tongued Cockney loon, 

Or ill-bred Scotsman in some Toon, 

Does something that would shame the moon, 

He's " Scotch rogue !" then — 
And published — a' the warld roon', 

The " scum o* men !" 

And e'en yoursel', brave Robin, lad. 
You're noo an' " English poet" ca'd- 



And yet, your Scottish sowl forbade 

The English name ! 
And prayed you'd sooner rin stark mad 

Than bear sic shame ! 

But God forbid that Guile should thrive 
When Truth and Justice are alive ; — 
That Scotland should for Freedom strive !- 

And yet be lost — 
Guid Lord ! — best bee in a' your hive — 

A nameless ghost ! 

Oh ! dinna let her be rubb'd oot — 

Wi' Fraud and Guile's forbidden snoot — 
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You ken she's richt — withoot a doot ; 

Lord, save her name ! 
And turn a' tricksters roond aboot, 

Wha'd steal her fame ! 




A POOR ROBIN. 



" That I for puir auld Scotland's sake 
Some usefu' plau or book would make, 
Or sing a sang at least."— fiwntK. 



ROBIN came, pecked at my door — 
I, sympathising, let him in, 
Well knowing that I, too, was p(jor, 
And Hope was burning low within ! 

Poor stranger ! — driv'n from sylvan glade 
By Winter's cold, imfeoling hands ; 

Like Worth, this Robin's lot forbade 

The joy which worldly wealth commands. 

Like Peace, when genial Summer shone, 
He sang his songs of Hope and Love ; 

But, ah ! too soon he lost their tone, 
To mingle with the choir above ! 

Too brief the summer of his youtli ; 

Too cold the winter of mankind : 
The fountain froze, of Love and Truth 

That welled — like Spring within his mind ! 

But yet, the echo which he left 
Doth ring across a grateful world ; 

Though Scotia was too soon bereft 
Of one her roll of Song unfurled ! 

Who sang her hopes — her joys — her fears — 
Her peasant loves — her Freedom chained, 
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Auld Scotland should lament, with tears, 
The winter that her Bard sustained ! 

He sang within her summer glade. 

But, shy as Worth, when Winter came, — 
He never begged for human aid, 
Though Poortith covered him with shame ! 

He cowered his whig — too soon, iilas ! 

When cold Humanity he saw — 
And tried to find, within the glass, 

The spirit that had flown awa' ! 

For Scotia all his bow was bent — 

For her his pipe and reed were tuned ; 

His life for Iter was only lent — 

Like rose-leaf crushed, he Iter perfumed ! 

A patriot of the noblest kind, 

For heart and sovd he gave to her ; 
For h^r he wore awa' his mind — 
, His brain — and unseen M for her ! 



\ 



THETRE SCOTLAND'S SANGS FOR A' THAT. 

Tunc-—" A MarCs a Mem for a* tfrntJ*^ 



■HAT though our Robin dressed anew 
^ Auld Scotland's sangs, and a' that. 
And made them like his ain a' through, 
He is her Bard for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

His hodden grey, and a' that — 
His ain are better still by far — 
The wale o' sangs, for a' that I 
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There's " Duncan Gray" and " Auld Langsyne," 

And mony mair than a' that, 
He washed their face, and made them shine 
As weel as new, for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' tliat. 

They're Scotland's sangs for a' that. 
And, but for luni, thoy micht ha'e lain, 
Like sermons, dowff, for a' that ! 

A carefu' — careless — canty chiel' — 

He dressed them weel, and a' that, 
And though he roosed the very Deil, 
He was nae cuif , for a* that ; 
For a' that, and a' that, 

His praise o' Deils, and a' that ! 

He made a casquet — rich and rare — 

Wi' Scottish gems, for a' that ! 

For her dear sake he ploughed and sang — 

Spared " mousies' nests," and a' that. 
Till owre the warl' his fame it rang — 
A pawky chiel', for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

And ten times mair than a' that ! 
Then here's to Scotland's manly Bard — 
The King o' Bards, for a' that ! 

In his ain sangs — and those combined, 

A nation lives, and a' that ; 
Wi' Robin's name they are enshrined 
In Scotland's heart, for a' that ! 
Her ain true Bard, for a' that, 

His ploughman garb, and a' that ! 
He's pinned a " daisy" on her breast 
Whilk winna fade, for a' that ! 
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[The following songs were written in consequence of the scant justice 
Scotland got in connection with the war in Egypt in the official 
despatches.] 



♦ THE BATTLE OF TEL-EL-KEBIR. 

" The Highland Brigade hardly got justice in the official despatches. '^ 
— The Press, 

** The Highlanders, who bore the brunt of the fighting — who were 
first in the trenches, and who suffered most severely, have been un- 
generously ignored in official despatches." — The Times, 



Tune— ** Hep TtUtie, Taitie" or ^^ Scots, wha hoe. 



»» 




'URKEY noo has met her match, 

Scotland's sent her auld Black Watch- 
Order on the East to patch — 
Tartan on the Nile ! 

Scotched Rebellion made a stand — 
Britain halted on the sand, 
Waiting for the kilts to land — 
Tartan rank and file ! 

Weel she kent the bluidy cause 
Made the Anglo-Saxons pause- 



Long to ancient Britain fause — 
Scotland, grim did smile ! 

Scotland marched unto the front, 
Scotland " bore the battle's brunt," 
Fought and conquered — ^as her wont- 
Caledonia's style ! 

Tel-el-Kebir only tells 
Britain's soul in Scotland dwells ! 
Growing green on Campsie fells — 
Anglo-Saxon spoil ! 
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England stole Great Britain's name — 
Tries to hide auld Scotland's fame, 
Branding deep — with burning shame, 
Anglo-Saxon (juile ! 

Pyramids shall raise their head 
High aboon auld Scotland's dead, 
Noo, since Hieland bluid's been shed 
On the plains o' Nile ! 

She will save Great Britain yet ! 
Scotland's suns they only set — 
Brighter mornings to beget ! 
God protect our Isle ! 




TEL-EL-KEBIR ; OR, "THE GREAT MOUND 

OF FATE." 

At the battle of Tel-el-Kebir the Highland Brigade was the strongest 
— about 3500 out of a total force of 12,000 — more tlian one-fourth of the 
whole British troops engaged, and lost three-fourths 'of the killed in 
this so-called ** Great English victory." 

|T dead of night — with hushed command. 
The column trod the silent sand. 
Without a sound or shot in gun,* 
Until El-Kebir's mound was won ! 

It was as if the dead there trod. 
Like spectres o'er a trackless road — 
Egyptian darkness — like a shroud — 
Had thrust the moon behind a cloud. 

But, never thirteen thousand men 
More silent trod the sand or glen. 
Until the pipes proclaimed them near, 
And wildly rang a Scottish clieer ! 

* The order was ** not to load their rifles, but only use the ba^^ovvet." 
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The last to leave — the first in front — 
Auld Scotland " bore the battle's brunt !" 
As she has done on many a field — 
She'll do or die ! — but never yield ! 

The British flower that will not fade ; 
Auld Scotland's Highland — tried Brigade — 
'Neath India's burning sun it grows ! 
On Egypt's sandy sea it flows ! 

Ismailia guards — or holds Port Said — 
Great Britain's stay — the Scotch Brigade, 
Which first upon the brow of mom 
Egyptian power laughed to scorn I 

Deep in the fatal trench they stood, 
And slaked the thirsty sand with blood 1 
While wild and shrill the bagpipes screamed, 
When — drinking blood — the bayonets gleamed ! 

Too oft, alas ! that tried Brigade 

Has " England^ 8^^ envious battle played ; 

Too often marched unto the front, 

And, nameless^ " borne her battle's brunt !" 

Sir Garnet left them at Ismail 

To guard his Base — canal and rail. 

Until his Front in peril stood. 

And needed them to pour their blood I * 

Then, at the " double," and a run — 
Beneath a red Egyptian sun — 
By telegram, they marched to front, 
And " bore El-Kebir's bloody brunt I" 

Too many sank upon the sand — 

The sun's high stroke they covdd not stand — 

Alas ! — three hundred — over-driven, 

Sank — panting — 'neath the frown of Heaven ! 



•» *t 



Sir Garnet WolBeley waited for the Highland Brigade."— ^Ae TimM, 
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But still the death-grip was delayed — 
He waited for that tried Brigade, 
Which halted not, rnitil in front 
It bore El-Kebir's ghastly brunt ! 

With Tel-el-Kebir's " Mound of Fate" 
For ever fell Egyptian state — 
And Pharaoh's land became the spoil 
And appanage of Britain's Isle. 




THE FALL OF ARABI AT TEL-EL-KEBIR 



** Arabi'a tent captured at Tel-el-Kebir, and brought to Portsmouth, 
was forwarded to General Higginson, to be appropriated as a trophy 
for tlve Guards,^* — The Times, Yet the Guards only lost one man 
killed ! Alas ! alas ! our ill-requited Highlanders ! 

GYPTIAN darkness was the ally chosen — 

Before the sleep of Death, the eye had frozen ! — 
When — silent as the grave — old Scotland's sot:^, 
In tartan — ^like an avalanche did roll 
O'er Egypt's burning sands of red revolt — 
Nor halted till — a living thunderbolt-^ 
She burst, and filled the trenches with her dead — 
A bloody finish to that silent tread 1 

No shot within a gun or sound was heard, 
Until the bagpipe screamed like startled bird — 
As when the curlew from the heather springs, 
Or golden eagle down the mountain wings ; 
Then, like a breaker on a living beach, 
Their bayonets, opposing hearts did reach ; 
For, though the muzzled rifle still was dumb, 
Not idle was the steel in seeking home ! 
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Two foemen* at one tlinist were driven tlirough — 
As morning pierces night with streaks of l)lue ; 
A little while, but only little, stood 
The Arab soldier in that sea of blood ! — 
Just as a little burn the ocean meets. 
Its tiny ripple — brawling — curls and frets. 
Until the flowing tide, in proud disdain. 
Opposes first, then sweeps it back again ! 

A cork — upon a breaker — less was driven 
Than Arabi's vain tent of silk was riven ; 
For fast his army fled across the sand — 
The living tartan wave they could not stand ! — 
The heart was pierced of black Eg}^ptian guile. 
When Highland offspring swept the plains of Nile t 
For, 'twixt two seas, old Pharaoh's baflled host. 
By little Scotland, was dispersed and lost ! 

The little leaven in the Book of Fate, 

Which movdds the British Empire — soon or late, 

From Bannockburn, unto the rising Nile ; 

The torrid zone, or on each frozen Isle — 

In Asia's jungle, or on Afric's sand ; 

In Europe's Council, or Australia's land : 

The freeborn soul, which floats around each hill,. 

Seems- fitted best for wafting Freedom's will ! 

Her history stands out — for peerless worth. 
The wildest — dearest little land on earth ! 
Although the envious Angle fain would now 
Ignore her fame, and tear it from her brow ! 
And, through insidious Guile — far worse than War — 
Her Treaty break, and Jurisprudence mar ! 
Then — Scotsmen — cling to Britain — to the last, 
For Scotland has a Fuiure — like her Pa.*?/ / 

* " One Highlander ran his bayonet through two of the enemy, and 
fell with them, pierced by a bullet in the forehead. A Highland 
drummer boy, about twelve, lay near him with an Egyptian's bayonet 
through him ; his own dirk was driven into his enemy's heart." — The 
Presnt 
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EED BLOOM THE HEATHER, 0! 

I'une — •* Green grmo the rashes^ O /" 

Sing to gamecocks, ane and a', 
Wha dearly lo'e the heather, O ! 
For though the midden " Cock-neighs" craw, 
Their heart's as licht's a feather, O ! 
Red bloom the heather, O, 

JSweet bloom the heather, O ! 
The gamest cocks the warF e'er saw 
Ran first among the heather, O ! 

Gi'e me auld Scotland's tried Brigade, 

Wi' Freedom for its motto, O ! 
My breastplate but a tartan plaid, 
I'd face the world in toto, O ! 
\ Red bloom the heather, 0, 

Sweet bloom the heather, O ! 
The brawest lads the warl' e'er saw, 
In tartan trod the heather, O ! 

For, like a ring o' tempered steel — 

Like that which stood at Flodden, O ! 
They'd stand or fa', or faithful kneel — 
For heather blooms though trodden, O ! 
Red bloom the heather, O, 

Sweet bloom the heather, ! 
The brawest lads the warl' e'er saw 
Ran first among the heather, O ! 

Gi'e me a stream like Bannock burn. 

That springs among the heather, O ! 
When hameward — thirsty, tired — I turn 
To Scotland, my auld mither, O ! 
Red bloom the heather, 0, 

Sweet bloom the heather, O ! 
The truest hearts the warl' e'er saw 
Beat first among the heather, O ! 
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• 

And when I toddle doon Life's hill, 

Wi' lyart haffits, wearie, O, 
I hope a Scottish grave I'll fill, 

And Scotsmen roond, sae dearie, O ! 
Sweet bloom the heather O, 

Red bloom the heather, O ! 
The kindest hearts the warl' e*er saw, 
Sleep soond beneath the heather, I 

Then let ilk' sma'-souled Cockney* loon 

Like bantams, craw till wearie, ! 
They cauna steal the sun nor moon. 
Nor cowe game chanticleerie, O ! 
Sae red bloom the heather, O ! 

Sweet bloom the heather, O ! 
They canna steal the sun nor moon. 
Nor cowe game chanticleerie, O ! 

* When a Londoner heard a cock crow for the first time, he said 
there's a cock neighing-^hence the name Cock-neigh, or Cockney. 




THE ANGLES O' ENGLAND. 

Tune—*^ The Laird o* Cockpen.*' 

HE Angles o' England for gabbin' are great, 
Through Conquest an' Guile they're noo quite elate ; 
They wanted the Island o' Britain to steal, 
Sae three packs* cam' ower as sly as the Deil. 

The Romans had then just left the auld island — 
The Scots, in their kilts, cam' doon frae the Highland — 
The poor, simple Britons — who delved in the soil, 
Stood, staring like geese, at the robbers the while. 

* When the Romans left South Britain for the last time, three hordes 

of Jutes, Angles, and Saxons landed on Britain, and, after inviting the 

British chiefs to a pretended amicable feast, they murdered them, and 

took poBseasioD of wb&t is now known as England — South of the Tweed* 
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At last they flang doon their spades for their swirds, 

And thrashed the prood Angles — for a' their big words ; 

But no' to be done — ^the thieves — since they came, 

They did sic a deed, man blushes wi' shame ! 

« 

Pretending they wanted a wee bit o' land 
Doon at the seaside, no' far frae the strand ; 
Inviting the chiefs o* the Britons as guest. 
They murdered them a' at a peaceable feast ! 

And when the Sooth half o' auld Britain was stoFn, 
Their avarice grew — their pride becam' swollen ; 
They wanted the North, but didna ken hoo — 
The Scots kept them back — the Hielands were true ! 

For hunders o' years they did naething but murn, 
Till Scotland, in rage, cam' doon Bannockburn, 
And flung baith their King — ^and hale o' his pack 
To the dirt in disgust ! — they never cam' back ! 

The neist dodge they tried was coorting their f oe— 

Syne murdered the Hielanders up at Glencoe ! 

Till noo — wi' their glib-tongue, their fraud, and their guile— 

They^ve rubbed oot Great Britain, and stolen oor Isle ! 

Auld Scotland they hate — Great Britain nae less. 
They'd blot them baith oot, through gab and the press, 
Because they remind them hoo it was ta'en — 
They're Angles and Scixons — but Britons — are nane I 
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THE GALLANT FORTY-TWA. 

" llie Englifih steel we could disdain 
Secure in valour's station, 
But English gold has been our bane — 
Such a parcel of rogues in a nation f'—Bwms. 

" What are all the advanta?es which my country reaps from the Union that can 
counterbalance the annihilation of her independence—and even her very name? 
I4^othing can reconcile me to the terms ^English Ambassador/ ^English Courts,' 
Ac., &c.*''—Bum8. 

[I am afraid if he could look up and see himself called an English 
Poet now, he would be apt to kick his bust out of Westminster.] 



'HE Highlands never had been quelled 
By Saxon Guile — or English Law, 
Till Scotland — her naihseP she felled 

Wi* her ain gallant Forty-Twa ! 
For braver lads the world ne'er saw, 

Than her ain gallant Forty-Twa ! 

The Forty-Twa — or auld Black Watch, 
Were raised to watch the Hielants a' ;* 

Their dark green kilt — which nane could match — 
Had Scotland's gallant Forty-Twa ! 

For when the pipes they gie a blaw — 

They'd march through Hell, our Forty-Twa ! 

Frae Fontenoyt to Waterloo — 

Coomassie, or at Quatre Bra', 
There's never been a Watch sae true 

As Scotland's gallant Forty-Twa ; 
The bravest men the world e'er saw 
Were% Scotland's galfant Forty-Twa ! 

* [ need hardly say that the old Black Watch, or Forty-Second 
Highlanders, were originally raised in 1730 by the Crown to quell 
disturbances in the Highlands, as the English soldiers were unable to 
do it. They got this name from their sombre tartan. 

t The first engagement the Black Watch was in. 

1 1 say loere^ advisedly, for they are no longer Scottish Hlshlanders, 
nor the Black Watch, nor the Forty-Second, but are called Royal 
English Highlanders. Many causes have helped to extract the soul out 
of Scotsmen hy England tampering with their nationality. 
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'Noo " English Highlanders" they're called — 

But, faith ! we're English, ane and a' ! 
Yet England needna be sae bauld — 

They'll aye be Scotland's Forty-Twa ; 
And better men the world ne'er saw 

Than Scotland's gallant Forty-Twa ! 




AULD' SCOTLAND'S DEAD. 

Tune—'' Scotland Yet /" 

* Good name in man and woman, dear, my lord, 
Is the immediate jewel of their souls : 
Who steals my purse steals trash ; 'tis something— nothing ! 
'Twas mine, 'tis his, and has been slave to thousands. 
But he that filches from me my good name , 

Kobs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed \"— Shakespeare. 

J^, lassie, doon yon heather glen, 
And bring my auld grey plaid. 
For I maun to the tryst again, 

Before J join the dead ; 
But it is no' to meet a foe. 

For Scotland noo has nane, 
But Coronach to sing, ! woe — 
Auld Scotland's dead and gane ! 

Wae's me ! that sic a braw, braw lad, 

Wha focht sae weel for hame— :- 
AVha lent his kilt and bluidy plaid, 

Should vanish like a dream 1 
When he had sailed sae far awa' — 

To every land on earth. 
And for Great Britain* gi'en his a' — 

His very land o' birth ! 

Puir Scotland noo is dead and gane. 
For whom brave Wallace bled, 

* The stipulated name of the United Kingdom, as solemnly con- 
tracted for by the Treaty of Union between Scotland and England in 
1707, is "Great Britain." 
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And Bruce " his dearest veins did drain," 

As Burns, their minstrel, said. 
'Tis true, his hills and biggin's stand. 

But noo his soul hath fled. 
What is the use o' gowd or land 

When name and fame are dead ? 

When Independence and our name 

Are bocht or stown awa' — 
It is a puir and worthless hame 

That has nae name ava ! 
And still mair worthless, when a foe 

We ance ha'e grappled wi' 
Should sing — in triumph ower our woe. 

And craw wi' victory ! 

Wha has nae name is puir indeed — 

Puir, puir, wha has nae name ! 
The prize which made our fathers bleed, 

And basis o' our fame ! 
Auld Scotland's noo in England laid — 

Oh ! wae's the day for me ; 
Rin, lassie — bring my auld stained plaid 

To hap me, ere I dee ! * 

♦ Li his very first letter to Thomson, when asked to assist in gettmg 

up his '* Select Collection of Original Scottish Airs ; with select and 

characteristic verses by the most admired Scottish Poets," Bums 

answered, " If you are for English verses, there is, on my part, an end 

of the matter." And in 1775 — the year before his death — when he 

joined the volunteers, in his " Song of the Dumfries Volunteers," which 

begins with 

" Does haughty 0:iul invasion threat?" 

How very different the Scottish feeling to the Empire of Britain is to 
the English can be seen, even in this same song, when he writes — 

" The NHh shall rin to Coraincon, 
The CrifTel sink in Sol way, 
Ere we permit a forei:^! '"« 
On British ground to rally ! 

We'll ne'er permit a foreiprri foe 
On British ground to rally. 



Be Britain still to Britain true, 

Aman^ oui-sel's united— 
For never but by British hands 

Maun British wrangs be lighted." 

There is no mean attempt to ignore England, or to unduly thrust 
Scotland forward, when speaking of the Empire — with true Scotsmen — 
as is invariably seen by Englisiimen. 
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AULD SCOTLAND YET E^OR A THAT. 

Tune—** A Man's a Man for a' That.'' 

'HAT though mean England hides our fame, 
Purloins our laws, and a' that, 
And tries to steal our very name — 
She's but a thief for a' that ! 
For a' that, and a' that. 
Her gab and guile, and a' that. 
The contract o' the Union stands, 
And Scotland craws, for a' that ! 

An honest man would — prood, disdain 

To steal a name, and a' that, 
But England slides on Guile, to reign 
On ithers' fame, and a' that ; 
And filches names, and a' that. 
And twice as meikle's a' that ; 
The first the ancient Britons slew, 
Syne stole their land, and a' that ! 

Wlien honest Honour signs her name. 

And Truth attests, and a' that, 
Before she'd steal her sister's fame. 
She'd sell her sark, and a' that' — 
Her marriage ring, and a' that. 
In spite o' Lords, and a' that ! 
But when an envious Ahab signs, 
It^s Jezabel for a' that ! 

Since first the Anglo-Saxons came, 

They've traitors been, and a' that. 
They've hoist themsel's on ithers' fame, 

The Welsh* and Scots, and a' that; 



* 



They were so meanly cruel to the brave little Welsh nation, that» 
when they could not conquer them by fair means, they built a wall — 
called, in history, ** OflPa's Dyke" — and actually cut off the right hand 
of every Welshman found on the English side of it. And we all know 
what was done at Glencoe, and what is l)eing done with the Treaty of 
Union and the name of Britain. 
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And cut aff hands, and a' that — 
Wi' guile and gab, and a' that I 
But, faith, the Scots at Bannockburn 
Their haflfits clawed, for a' that ! 

For ilka battle Britain's won 

Wr Hielant bluid, and a' that. 
The glib-tongued Anglo-Saxon loon 
Has filched the praise, and a' that ; 
And " ho ice as mor^'* than a' that — 
Official lees, and a' that ! 
'Tis puir auld Scotland bears the brunt, 
Aye ! — braves disease,* and a' that ! 

And noo, when Scotland tries ance niair 

To get fair-play, and a' that. 
The English Lords, in fidgets stare — 
Think on the past, and a' that ! 
A Bannockburn, and a' that ; 
.It's comin' yet, for a* that. 
When Scotland will be " BHtavfH^^ soul ! 
In spite o' Lords, and a' that I 



* After the taking of Tel-el-Kebir, the cholera broke out in Egypt. 
The grand Guards, who got Arabi's tent as a trophy, and other English 
regiments were sent home ; but the poor Highland Bngade had to remain 
and bear the dreadful brunt of disease — as well as of Battle. But 
Scotland is getting sick of this game, as shown by the now few Scottish 
recruits who join the '* English Army." 

Note. — It wasmostuncourteous,not to say characteristic and unjust, in 
the so-called House of Lords of the British Empire, to throw out the Httle 
moiety of justice to Scotland in tlie very meagre Bill of 1883, requesting 
— almost begging for — a Secretary of State for Scotland, especially when 
there Is such a preponderance of EngUsh Peers In that House. Peace — 
in God's name ! cover their ill-dlsgulsed, dwarfed ill-will to Scotland 
still lurking in the Anglo-Saxon mind. But let them not mistake 
themselves. The old British Islands will be ** Great Britain and Ireland" 
yet — according to the Treaty of Unions — In spite of this poor, narrow- 
minded attempt to Anglify what is truly Bsid. justly " British." In case 
It might be said that 1 am making too much of this, I have merely to 
state that Professor Freeman, of Oxford, styled the ** Regius Professor 
of Modern History," in his " History of the Norman Conquest by 
England," published in 1866, distinctly affirms that ** the vassalage of 
Scotland was an essential part of the public law of Britain. The 
vassalage of Scotland to England Is as certain as the earlier vassalage of 
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GAME AULD SCOTLAND. 

Tuj}e — ** TuUochgorum.''^ 

ULD Scotland's kaim is Luskit braw, 
Wi' heather bells and poothered snaw ; 
And, faith ! — alood, he weel may craw 
Owre a' that's focht afore him ; 
Because they're wheelers — fugae wheelers, 
Fugae wheelers at the best. 
For a' John BuUy-o'erms ! 
They're fugae wheelers at the best — 
Their siller spurs an' gowden (;rest — 
They dinna ha'e a purple crest 
Like land o' Tullochgorum ! 

Mercia to Wessex." He also says, " The King of the Saxons and the 
King of the English were the Emperors of all Britain/^* and had *' the 
imperial Lordship of the whole island," and which, he impudently says, 
" has sometimes been questioned by provincial and local prejudice ;" — 
distinctly trying to make not oidy Englishmen, but the whole world, 
believe that Scotland is a local province of England. The bombastic 
fool also says that '^ the English Empress Elizabeth asserted the de- 
pendency of Scotland to the Empire of England." And to prove the 
deliberate design of English writers still more, Professor Seeley, another 
** Regius Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge," 
in his " History of the Expansion of England,^' published in 1884, says 
as distinctly and as falsely, that *' England is an island off the north- 
west coast of Europe, and has an area of 120,000 square miles, with a 
population of thirty odd millions ;" why, this is the area and population 
of the whole British Islands! He also says, *' we should accustom 
ourselves to contemplate the whole Empire, and call it all England." 
Can any evil design be plainer tlian this, in the teaching of the most 
prominent Englisli writers of '* Modern History" in the two principal 
English Universities ? for Seeley's book was first read to the students in 
the form of Lectures on such so-called " Modem History" at which was 
the son of the Prince of Wales— falsifying history and geography, by 
calling H ngland an island of 120,000 miles — thus publicly thrusting the 
British Islands and British Empire out of sight — insulting Scotland, 
Ireland, Wales, and the whole British Colonies — through a narrow- 
minded, bombastic spirit of pure proAancial selfishness. But let England 
beware — for, as the author of " Bars to British Unity" significantly 
says, " the Scottish people will proudly wear the BHtish uniform, but 
will — as the IrisJi people have done, and are doing — reject with disdain 
the English livery." 
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His eagle wing and philabeg, 
His tartan hose and lang bare leg, 
Gar ither cocks a' tak' the fleg, 

For fear he should claymore 'em ! 
They're midden-wheelers — midden-wheelers- 
Midden-wheelers, ane and a' — 
They canna stand afore 'im ; 
Whene'er they hear the bagpipes blaw, 
They itch and fidge to rin awa' ; 
E'en Koman sodgers ran awa' 

When they heard Tullochgorum ! 

Then let us play oor auld strathspeys, 
And no' thae hirdy-girdy lays — 
Let bagpipes bum owet a' oor braes. 
And Freedom loup afore 'em — 
Wi' Hoolichan and Hielan' Fling — 
Hoolichan nae reel can ding — 
It aye can find a chorum ; 
It mak's the lads and lasses sing — 
For Hoolichan nae reel can ding — 
Then, hooch ! until the welkin' ring. 
And play up Tullochgorum ! 



THE SCOTCH GAME-COCK. 

Tune— '' Scotland Yet" 

\ ULD Scotland craws — the best game-cock 
That ever focht wi' steel, 
And that his spurs are no' a mock 

He's made his foemen feel ; 
He's been near killed times mair than ten, 

Ha'en scarce a breath o' life, 
And left within the ring for slain — 
Whilk ended Battle's strife. 
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But though his heart did faintly beat, 

And glazed were baith his een, 
Yet — when the big cock did retreat, 

And left the bluidy scene — 
Soon as his battered head could raise, 

And he could stand ava, 
A licht ootfrae his een did blaze — 

Syne ga'e a rousin' craw ! 

*' The Deevil tak' that cursed bird !" 

Ned " Langshanks"* lood did cry ; 
^* I swear — deep — by the blessed Lord, 

Next spar, that he shall die !" 
He got lang Anglo-Saxon spurs 

Firm fixed upon his heel, 
Whilk stuck as fast as Scottish burs — 

Tied on wi*. Flemish steel, t 

And on his neb, a lang yew shaft 

Wi' peacocks' feathers made ; 
And chains he forged, wi' cunnin' craft, 

To chain the auld cock's head. 
The een o' Europe on him bent— 

On sic a warlike chieF ; 
He never thocht the auld cock meant 

To meet sic awfu' steel ! 

Sair bruised and puir — half-starved — half-dead, 

. The game auld bird arose — 
No third his wecht, no tenth sae fed — 

They werena equal foes. 
It was a waefu' sicht to see 

The game auld bird stand up, 
Wi' bluidy clours ower ilka e'e, 

And scarce a neb to grup ! 

The Midden, like a lion bold, 
Sprang, crawing, in the ring ; 

* Edward I. of England was nicknamed ''Longshanks." 
t As is well known, Edward II., to make the subjugation of Scot- 
land more certain, brought over a large body of auxiliaries from Slanders, 
to help his own very large force. 
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The game-cock bent his head, I'm told, 

Before he ga'e a fling ; 
The braggart crawed — ** The battle's won ! — 

He prays for mercy* — see ! 
This spar will never be begun — 

Bring oot the chains to me !" 

A muckle steel-clad armoured knicht 

Kan to the auld cock's side. 
But wi' a spring — like lichtnin' bricht, 

He levelled Bohun'st pride ! 
Syne, wi' a fling against the shaft, 

He smashed thfe lang yew tree ; 
Neist, sent the spurs up to the haft, 

And made the Midden flee ! 

Wha, quick — guid faith ! first wheeled, syne ran, 

Lood scraichin' — hameward then 3 
While game auld Scotland smashed the chain 

Whilk ne'er was brocht again ; 
The wheeler syne, wi* sleekit face. 

Begged to be joined as friends, 
To save him frae a like disgrace — 

And sae the sparring ends ! 



A " Uniofb^ — like 'tween man an' wife. 

Ilk solemnly ha'e sworn — 
To put an end to bluidy strife — 

Nae mair by steel be torn ! 
The Game-cock's and the Midden's name 

To be " Great BritairC^ called. 
And lohilk ane hreaksH rnaun dree the shame ! 

The traitor to the f auld/ 

"* Before the battle of Bannockburn the Scots knelt in prayer^ 
which made the English think they prayed for mercy : ** Yes, but it is 
from God !" said one of them ; '* These men will die before they yield." 

t Robert Bruce, the Scots King, being on a small pony in front of 
his troops — it is well known that Sir Henry de Bohun, on his big war 
horse, thinking to put an end to the unequal battle, galloped up to 
attack Bruce — who, no ways afraid, also cantered to meet him, and 
with his battle-axe spUt De Bohun's skull, and when blamed for his 
temerity, merely said he was " sorry he had broken the handle of his 
battle-axe. " 
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AULD SCOTLAND. 

Tune^** Scotland yet. " 

'< Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself, in whisper, said. 
This is my own— my native l&ndV— Scott. 



Jlp^OR foreign lands the Deil may care, 

i^ I like auld Scotland best, 

For here, and there — and everywhere — 

Frae East, Sooth, North, and West, 
There's no a kintra under Heaven — 

Tak' her the hale year roon', 
Whase climate is sae bracin' — even 

To Man, earth's greatest boon ! 

And, what is mair, her rocks and hills, 

Her glens and heather bells, 
Her rivers, lochs, and mountain rills. 

The same auld story tells ! 
And, what's mair grand, her martial soul, 

Her Idve for Freedom dear. 
Proves she is high aboon control 

0' mercenary fear ! 

That this is no' an empty boast 

The Roman archives tell: 
She dared the Roman steel-clad host 

By mountain, rock, and fell ! 
And as for Anglo-Saxon guile. 

Which stepped in Rome's auld shopn. 
The Scots, they could afford to smile 

At ilk' deceptive loon ! 

Although, when sair by battle pressed — 

Wi' numbers, sax to ane — 
And Famine has the land oppressed, 

She's aft haen cause to maen ; 
But aye she raised her head again, 

And proudly she did spurn 
The tyrant's ever hateful chain — 

Which snapped at Bannockburn I 
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She ever after sang wi' pride — 

Her Freedom^ 8 battle won / 
Till noo, aroond the hale warld wide, 

You'll find auld Scotland's son I 
' The Heart and Soulp^ Britain's Glory — 

Her Stay — in Danger tried ; 
In Battle — aye the same auld story — 

" The Scots, in front, ha'e died !" 

At Waterloo, when nearhand beat 

By " Bonny's" Cuirassiers ; 
And Wellington — sae near defeat — 

Was saved by Scottish cheers ; 
And as the pipes did looder blaw, 

And " Scots for ever !"* rang. 
Her gallant Greys and Forty-Twa 

Drove through the French slap-bang ! 

At Quatre Bra*, the day before, 

'Twas Scotland saved him there — 
The weel-tried Hielant bluid o' yore 

Proved they had some to spare ! 
At Tel-el-Kebir, later stiU, 

The tartan won the day ; 
For Scotland's sake, they stand and kiU 

In ilka British fray ! 

But no' for " England' s^* guilefu' name 

Has Scotland's bluid been poured ; 
'Twas " Britain' s,*' and their ain auld hame — 

Nor will she he ignored / 
She'll rather raise her sword again, 

Before her name she'll lose ; 
Her auld grey plaid again she'U stain, 

Than bear sae mean a ruse ! 

And see her weel-earned, glorious fame, 

By " England" stown awa' — 
Her very Hielanders — wi' shame, 

Ca'd " England's Forty-Twa !" 

* At the battle of Waterloo, when the Scots Greys and the Highland 
Brigade made their famous charge, the ringing cheer which led them 
on W38 *' Scotland for ever !" 
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Nae " Scotland yet — for ever !" cried, 

Nae cheers for " Scotland" noo — 
She's swallowed up by English pride — 

An envious, faithless crew. 

But Scotland never will be lost — ' 

Let " England " then beware ; 
Her Nationality's nae ghost, 

Wlien tampered wi' ower sair ; 
Nor ha'e the " British Islands" flown 

Within false England's name. 
For Scotland heired* the English throne, 

And built up Britain's fame ! 

* It was King James the Sixth of Scotland and First of England who 
joined the two thrones, and actually became the first King of Great 
Britain in 1604, previous to the *' Treaty of Union" in 1707, which 
stipulates that the United Kingdom shall be for ever after called 
"Great Britain." Had Scotland been as populous and as mean as 
England, instead of *' England," the Island of AJritain would have been 
called Scotland ; and with a far better claim, for Scotland, besides 
being the oldest Kingdom, actually heired the Southern portion, and 
was never conquered — not even by tKe HomaiiS, Normans, Danes, 
Saxons, Jutes, or Angles. So it is nothing less than narrow- 
minded, ungenerous meanness in England, takins advantage of 
her preponderance in Parliament, to ignore and insmt the little old 
Scottish Kingdom, and alter the name of the British Islands. This 
sticking up for historical truth, and for the names of Scotland 
and Britain, is not mere sentiment, as the present innovation by the 
English Court of Chancery over the Court of Session proves, which, if 
unresented, virtually sets aside the Treaty of Union, and makes Scot- 
land a mere English province, and, what is worse, an ill-used one — 
still actuated by the old, though inadmitted, feeling of jealousy — 
not to say envj% of the progressive success of the Scottish character 
in every competitive sphere of life. Were it not so, I would disdain 
to write so strongly upon a mere ''sentiment," Although I was glad to 
see that both Lord Rosebery and Mr Goschen, in Edinburgh last week, 
in their advocacy of the Union of the British Colonies with the Mother 
Country, say, that of the three chief incentives to such a wise course, 
viz. — Self-interest, Duty, and Sentiment — that " Sentiment was the most 
powerful of the three," and since so, where is the Unity — of England 
ignoring Scotland, Ireland, and Wales— and even the very name of the 
Empire — through a narrow-minded, selfish feeling of provincialism? 
If there is so little in a name, why does England twist History, Justice, 
and Truth to do it ? I intend to write more fully on this subject in 
^nothei" book. Bums was quite right when he wrote — 

" Now Sark rius owre the Sol way sands. 
And Tweed rins to the oceau, 
To mark whaur England* 8 province stands-* 
Such a parcel of rogties iu a uaUo-Oi \" 
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"ENGLAND" IS NOT "GREAT BRITAIN ANI> 

IRELAND." 



Article I. of the Treaty of Union expressly stipulates that "The 
two Kingdoms of Scotland and England shall, upon the 1st day of May 
1707, and for ever after, be united into one Kingdom by the name of 
Great Britain," 

Article III. — ** The United Kingdom of Great Britain shall be repre- 
sented by one and the same Parliament, to be styled the Parliament of^ 
Qrea^t Britain" 

[And when Ireland entered the Union with Great Britain in 1801, 
the Empire was then for ever after to be called the " United Kingdom 
(not of England and Scotland and Ireland, but) of Great Britain and 
Ireland." And as Ireland is one of the British Islands, **British**' 
suits the whole.] 



COTS wha ha'e throughout the world 
Britain's banner proud unfurled, 
Will you see auld Scotland hurled 
In a nameless bier ? 

Freedom's cross, in days of yore, 

Wallace waved — though drenched in gore 1 

Is his spirit now no more ? — 

Shall we drop the tear ? 

Shall her sons, ungrateful, yield 
All the fruits of Freedom's field ? — 
Sell her Independent shield 

For an " English" cheer ? 

" EnglancVs Queen," and " England's Laws"- 
" England^ is Parliament," and cause — 
" England s Highlanders" should pause 
Ere they break her spear ! 

Never let a Scotsman say, 

" Britain noo has passed away" — 

Sunk in Anglo-Saxon sway — 

" England^ — far and near ! 
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Where is now Great Britain's name ? — 
Scotland for it sold her fame — 
Sold it to eternal shame ! 

For a Saxon leer ! 

Where is Scotland? — Ireland? — Wales? 
England whispers — " Guile prevails ; 
Murdered Britons tell no tales — 
Only disappear !" 

Scotland ! — you ! wha aye in front / 
Ever bears the Battle's brunt-— 
Turned into a park — to hunt 

" England^ s^^ stock of deer ! 

Shall Oblivion's musty tread 
Creep aboon thy hallowed dead ? 
^Hiaur our fathers nobly bled ? — 
Through ungrateful Fear I 

Kally round her name again ! — 
Dinna let Oblivion stain 
Freedom's ancient, hallowed fane — 
Scotland ! — ever dear I 

Freedom's cradle and her grave, 
May thy heather proudly wave 
Ked aboon the coward's grave 

AVTia would stand the jeer ! 

Other weapons raise than swords — 
Other methods try than words ] 
Stem the tide of " England^ i^ Lords* — 
" EnglandHi^ haughty sneer ! 

Blood-dyed Independence cries — 
" Scotsmen — Freedom's banner flies 
Still as grimly 'neath thy skies, 

As when {the) Bruce was near !" 

* After passing through the House of Commons, the House of Lords, 
liaughtily, but unwisely, threw out a too moderate Bill for " Scotland's 
Rights" in 1883. 
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Now, or never — cry aloud ! 
Ere the Anglo-Saxon shroud 
Haps your fathers' dearest blood ! — 
God forbid the fear ! 

[Written, by request, to head the Report of the '* Scottish National 
Rights Association," which well-meant ** Association" burst out^in the^ 
demand for a Secretary of State for Scotland in 1884.] 




SOME INDIFFERENT LINES ON SCOTLAND' 

AND EGYPT. 



XJLD Scotland — dear Scotland, thy spirit ance niair 
Hath shown to the world what Scotsmen can dare ; 
And Egypt hath proved that thy brave sons again 
Hath helped to build Britain'' 8 Imperial Beji. 

Thy auld rugged mountains, wi' hoary-crowned crests. 
And heather-clad shoulders — where liberty rests. 
Are the home still of Freedom— though nameless^ I ween— 
While the Cockney now struts where the Patriot's been ! 

Unconquered and free — and as Scottish as ever, 
Auld Scotland frae Freedom no " Union" can sever ; 
For all those who dwell on her heather-clad braes 
Become her ain children — wha ance were her faes. 

And as the sun shines on her dark Loch-na-Gar, 
The scream of her bagpipe is heard from afar — 
O'er sands of the desert— or Kyber's deep scaur — 
Her tartan's the pinion of Progress and War ! 

The eagle swoops down from her mountam and glen — 
Her sons, red with Battlfe, face bravest of men ; 
And rush — with a swoop — no foemen can stand, 
As eagles sweej) air, they sweep foemen on land. 
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Thy mission, auld Scotland, is, Freedom to raise, 
And keep her as free as thy ain rugged braes — 
To leaven the world, and extend BritairCs sway — 
" Saint Andrew for ever !" — and who shall say nay? 

The Komans, triumphant g'er half, of the world, 
Soon paused when thy half-savage banner unfurled ; 
Unable to conquer — they tried to keep back 
The tspirit of Freedom^ which haunted their track. 

But who can keep back the bright rays of the sun ? 
Or stay thy great mission till Freedom has won ? — 
Already, in Asia and Africa waves 
The tartan of Scotland — and kilt of her braves. 

America hails them with pride and with joy — 

The offspring of those who once saved Fontenoy,* 

And Europe still listens with pride when she hears 

The " Black Watch" of Scotland loud welcomed with cheers. 

The names of Saint Andrew and Burhs will aye be 
The names to conjure with far owre the deep sea ! — 
Though England may try — with her pride and her guile, 
To blot out auld Scotland and name of our Isle ! 

* The Black Watch covered the retreat and saved the British army 
at Fontenoy — their first foreign engagement — in 1743. 




MY NATIVE HILLS. 

Tune--**' Andreio and his cuUie gun,** 

Y native hills, that proudly stand 
Like sentinels above the strand ; 
Thy hoary heads and rugged brows 
Now scowl on England's broken vows I 

Chorus — ^But proud and grand they aye shall stand. 
To fan the flame in Freedom's e'c ; 
The magic wand of every land — 
The Talisman across the s^ea I 
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The Roman tried in vain to climb 
Those speechless sentinels of Time ; 
Which yet as proudly guard the world, 
As when Rome's eagles were unfurled. 

The scent of Freedom which they bear, 
Proud Steam has wafted everywhere ; 
For Scotia's heather Belles are found 
Wherever stands a rood of ground. 

Chortis, 

Aye ! far and near their offspring toil, 
And brighten Nature with a smfle — 
Or ready, when the trump of War, 
Stem, calls them to their post afar ! 

Chorus, 

Then let thy hills, dear Scotland, stand. 
To be the hope of every land ; 
Though poor, yet free unto the last. 
And live for ever in the past ! 

Chortis, 



THE SCOTTISH BAGPIPE. 

Tune—" The Deil among the Tailors" 

3p^ARK ! — hear how the bagpipe is screaming, 
"c&A- So shrill over mountain and glen. 
While red deer in covert are dreaming — 

Usurping the place of brave men. 
No longer the tartan is waving, 

Nor philabegs gracing the heather. 
But Cocknies for sport now are raving. 
And getting half tipsy together. 

Yet hurrah ! hurrah for the chanter and drone ! 

Hurrah for the mountain and glen ; 
And hurrah ! — hurrah for the Thistle and Throne ! 
Hurrah for our brave Highlandmen ! 
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« 

In India — in Egypt — the world, 

The scream of the bagpipe is heard — 
Wherever her flag is unfurled, 

Proud Scotland has victory shared ; 
She's stood by hersel' in a line ! 

Like rocks in a Waterloo square ! 
In circle — auld Flodden — langsyne, 

You've proved what the heather could dare. 

Then hurrah ! — hurrah fur the chanter and drone ! 

Hurrah for the mountain and glen ; 
Then hurrah ! — hurrah for the Thistle and Throne ! 
Hurrah for our brave Highlandmen ! 

In Love, faith ! — as well as in War, 

The tartan waves ever in front; 
The Queen hersel' loves Loch-in-Var — 

Though courtiers they frowned, and said, Don't ! 
The lasses abroad, how they stare 

To see the short petticoats wave ! 
As if for a charge to prepare — 
For woman loves ever the brave ! 

Then hurrah ! — hurrah for the chanter and drone I 

Hurrah for the mountain and glen, 
Then hurrah ! — hurrah for the Thistle and Throne ! 
Hurrah for our brave Highlandmen ! 
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GAIN the Highland bonnet waves — 
Again the tartan waves in front I 
Again aidd Scotland's kilted braves 
In Egypt bear the battle's brunt. 

That bonnet for a hundred vears 

Hath waved in many a bloody fight ; 

But never covered coward fears — 

Upheld by Courage ! — Freedom ! — Eight ! 

Its nodding plumes have waved on high 
With stern defiance to the ioe^ 
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'Neath India's red and burning sky, 
To cold Crimea's frozen snow. 

And like an angry sea uptoss't, 

Or like a breaker's dashing wave, 
Hath many a battle saved — when lost, 

And covered many a bloody grave. 

It built at first, with Scottish pride. 

The British Empire, far and near ; 
Its bearers at the front hath died. 

But never yet have skulked in rear. 

Then why should it be cast aside, 

Whose well-tried plumes so long hath waved ? 

Auld Scotland's noble boast and pride, 
Which oft the British army saved ? 

At Alma, brave Sir Colin knew 

The value of that bonnet there ; 
O'er yon red line* it proudly flew. 

Where " nane but Highland bonnets" were. 

And Highland Jessie at Lucknow — 

When wild and shrill the slogan rang — 

Its nodding plumes, to her, I trow, 
Were dearer than the sweetest sang ! 

And would the Cockney's envious soid 

Displant the bonnet of the brave ? 
And for it plant a German cowl — 

The brazen helmet of the slave 1 

Forbid it ! — ^home of Freedom, dear I 

Forbid it ! — land of Wallace wight ; 
Let Bruce's spirit re-appear, 

And Scotland spurn the studied slight ! 

Let Scotland ask the English dupes 
To put aside her native kilt — 

* At Balaclava, the 93rd Highlanders, in line, repelled the Russian 
cavalry. 
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Let Childers* dress his child m hoops, 
But let not Scotia's dress be spoilt ! 

Then let her plumes for ever wave, 

Her tartan kilt for ever hang- 
Distinctive emblem of the brave ! — 

And let her pipes for ever clang ! 

* Colliders, the Home Secretary, who tried to put aside the clan 
tartans, and substitute a bald and meaningless Cockney tailor's 
nondescript pattern. When baffled in this— chiefly through the efforts 
of Lord Archibald Campbell — he created two extra kilted regiments, 
composed almost entirely of Englishmen south of London ; and next 
tried to do away with the old plumed Highland bonnet, and substitute 
a brass helmet, like those worn in Germany. 



ON VIEWING THE FIELD OF BANNOCKBURN 

FROM THE ABBEY CRAIG. 

TuTve—^^ Hey Tvttie, Taitie" or ** Scots, wha ha^eJ** 

iE>KOUD Edward close to Stirling lay, 
3^ The Bruce he wasna far away: — 
Just waiting for the break o' day, 
To show him wha was -best ! 

Up high the Kampant Lion flew — 

Saint Andrew fired his soul richt through — 

And Tyranny had cause to rue 

That pitched and bloody test ! 

The soul of Freedom in the Bruce — 
Wr Liberty — there made the truce 
Which cast the yoke of England loose 
That galled his Koyal breast ! 

And in Great Britain sowed the hope 
.That she against the world could cope, 
If such anofrher soul found scope — 
And lorongs to he reoJress't / 
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THE LITTLE GOWAN DECKS THE LEA. 

Tune — ** Mi/ love is like a red, red roae.^^ 

^HE little gowan decks the lea, 
The barefit gilds the bum ; 
The love-licht in a lassie's e'e 
Nae sage could ever spurn ! 

A kindly action — frae the heart — 

A feeling word to woe ; 
True tears, when faithful friends maun part. 

Is heaven on earth below I 

A man, whose conscience is Yiisjttdge — 

His simple word his bond — 
To help a freend — owre earth would trudge — 

Buoyed up by hopes beyond ! 

But gaudy poppies mock the corn, 

As satin shames the feet ; 
And selfish cunning — like the thorn. 

Will aye a Judas meet. 

A cruel deed will taint the soul — 

Abhorred by man and God ; 
Duplicity nae vows control. 

Till underneath the sod. 

The knave whose conscience is a cheat. 

Whose word is but a lie, 
Would sell his soul for mess of meat. 

Though Truth were standing by ! 
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ON HEARING A BLACKBIRD WHISTLING ON 

THE WING. 

Tune—'' The ha rig,'' 

BLACKBIRD whistled on the wmg, 
As I thocht on my dearie, O, 
With joy he made the welkin ring, 

While passing life, sae cheerie, O — 
A shot, it micht hae brocht him doon, 

When he was Avhistling happy, O, 
But though it had, 'twould been a boon, 
Like man, when owre the nappy, 0. 

And, faith ! Auld Age and Poverty 

Would be frae ills preserved, 0, 
If man would whistle owre the lea. 

And for the icarst be nerved, ; 
Then like the blackbird whistle on, 

Owre a' Hfe's guns that's pointed, 0, 
And never gi'e a grumly groan. 

To mak' your mind disjointed, O ! 



ETERNAL LOVE. 




[On hearing a blackbird whistling in the garden for the first time 

in 1885.] 

LL hail ! dear minstrel of the grove — 
Thou golden-mounted, living lute ! 
When thou art whistling songs of love, 
How can the human soul be mute 1 

The voice of Spring eternal comes — 
Her leafy mantle clothes the grove ; 

The very air with music hums, 

And all the world is filled ^^itk Lon^ V 
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The insect dancing in the sun — 
The minnow in the shaded pool, 

The milk-maid, when her milking's done, 
The princess, with the sage and fool ! 

The soldier, wooing Cain-born War, 
The cooing of the peaceful dove ; 

Even Phaeton, in his burning car — 
Had all their origin through Love ! 

Eternal Love pervades all lif e- 



In deepest sea, to Heaven above ; 
Each planet hath its wedded wife — 
For all creation wheels in Love ! 




MAN WAS NEVER MADE TO MOURN. 



! — Man was never made to m'urn, 
The cheerful sun declares ! 
All Nature's fair — ilk' way we turn — 

Keep atf hand monkish prayers I 
But gin Ave spurn kind Nature's laws — 

And evil habits rule. 
It is oursel's — and nae First Cause, 
Mak's Man himsel' sing dool. 

Though false religion aye mak's dull 

The soul with fear of hell. 
Yet God and Reason always lull 

The storm which Falsehood tells I 
'Tis Ignorance — that blindered horse 

The Priest sae fast drives on. 
And terrifies with side remorse — 

A zuoiintain — mak's a stone I 



j\ 
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For Nature never made wise man 

To be afraid of Deils — 
Your reason use — as weel's you can, 

And act as conscience feels. 
Be temperate in all your wants, 

Your health guard like i/our h'fe, 
And trust in God — He never grants 

A gift, to end in strife. 

The smallest insect wings with joy, 

And flits from flower to flower ; 
And would kind God man's life annoy 

With mourning every hour ? 
Believe it not, my friends — have faith ! 

In One God trust your cares. 
For He is good-^all Nature saith. 

Then give Him heart-felt prayers ! 



THE GOOD AND ILL-MATCHED TWA. 

Tune—*' Bide ye yet.^' 

fONTENTMENT is the Avise man's purse, 
And Temperance his carriage braw ! 
Quid Health his ever faithful nurse. 

And Common Sense his gilded ha' : 
A weel-matched wife his downy bed. 

Where he can rest, frae care awa' — 
Man's life to happiness is wed. 

When Love hath joined the weel-matched twa. 

But gilded Care is soon rubbed aff. 

For it must aye be burnished braw, 
And empty Pride will often laugh 

When pain within the heart doth gnaw ; 
Vain vanity is ill to feed. 

And gilded Care the warst o' a' ; 
For riches are a curse indeed, 

If they ha'e joined an ill-matched twa I 
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THE BENTY KNOWES. 

Tune—" Dainty Davie," 

ONXIE lassie, will ye gang 

The benty knowes and whins aniang, 
To hear the cheerfu' lai rock's sang, 

Wi' ane that dearly lo'es thee ? 

The links a happier pair ne'er saw, 
For there Ave'U drive dull Care awa' ; 
While on their knowes — a happier twa 
The sun ne'er shone, my dearie ! 

Within my heart there is na'e guile, 
My life o' life is in your smile ; 
For I would wander mony a mile 
To cuddle you, my dearie ! 

The birds they sing — the lambkins plaj' — 
The fleecy clouds play wi' the day ; 
All Nature bids us come away, 

And love, like her, my dearie ! 




MY AIN WEE WIFE. 

Tune — ** There are few f/uid fallows when Jamie*8 atoa*." 

HAD a wee wife — I had nae mair, 
Wha carried me through wi' courage an' care ; 
My wee fau'ts she hid, my big anes she mended, 
And aye frae a' ills my life she defended. 

The half o' mysel' was my wee wife — 
Shared half o' my pleasures, half o* my strife ; 
A rib o* mysel', and true to the last — 
Thegither we feasted — thegither did fa^t ! 
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« 

And though we at times didna agree — 
Are storms an' calms no' seen on the sea ? ' ' 
But when the breeze or the gale blew by, 
The sea gaed doon 'neath a bonnier sky. 

And bonnier far seemed its azure face 
When the breakers stopped their furious race ; 
Sae my wee wife looked bonnier far, 
And happier, after the wordy war ! 

Since Nature hersel' is no' aye the same, 
Far less is Humanity aye to blame ; 
Then welcome a gale as well as a calm — 
I'd rather ha'e fau'ts than a fau'tless sham ! 




ON HEARING A BLACKBIRD WHISTLING ON 

THE OLD TOWN KIRK. 

Tune—*' The lea rig" 

BLACKBIRD perched upon the Kirk, 
And, 0, he whistled boiinie, O ; 
While leddies fair within did smirk. 

And I to smile at Johnnie, ! 
It whistled and precented there 
Sae natural and cheerie, O ; 
While Mess John glumly said his prayer. 
And I thocht on my dearie, 0. 

We first stood up, and then sat doon, 

And worshipped God sae queerly, — 
While slyly gleyed ilk' warl'y loon, 

Wha worshipped gold mair dearly, ! 
The lasses a', wi' smirks an' smiles. 

Sly thocht upon their sweethearts, — 
On ilk' ane's bannets keekit whiles. 

To see wha had the neatest, I 



''^ 
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The sermon dune — the prayer an' a', 
' The kirk began to skailie, ; 
In rage, the blackbird flew awa*, 

An' jerkit up his tailie, ! — 
He vowed he*d never come again, 

To see God's spirit mockit, 0, 
But leave the kirk to warl'y men — 

His nature was sae shockit, ! 



COME, BUSK YOURSEL', AND FOLLOW ME. 

Tune—'\The Collier Laddie.^^ 

^OME, busk yoursel', and follow me 
Down by yon bonnie hawthorn tree, 
Whaur eident hums the busy bee. 
And I will, loving, wait for thee ; 
And though your lips I shouldna pree — 
I'll kiss them like the hiney bee ! 
" Come weal, come woe, and a' betide, 
I'll follow doon the bumie's side !" 

You are the rib belangs to me — 
The missing link I lang to ha'e ; 
Then let us wander ower life's lea. 
Through slaps and styles, and happy be ; 
Syne ill-faured Care awa' will flee. 
When doon the burn you follow me ! 
And there we'll swap ilk ither's heart — 
A swap, frae which we winna pairt. 

" I'll no' mak' silly vows to thee, 
When doon the burn I follow thee, 
For love beneath yon hawthorn tree 
Will speechless join baith you and me ; 
As rivers mingle in the sea, 
Sae love will melt in you and me ! 
And heartfelt springs o' faithful love 
WUl/oUow from the source above !" 
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THE FLOWER. 

jTuiie— ** J/y ain kind dearie, O," 

BONNIE flower bloomed in yon glen, 
And, oh, it was sae bonnie, ! 
That I maun gang and see't again. 
As sure's my name is Johnnie, ! — 
For, oh, it was sae bonnie, ! 

Sae modestly it looked aboon — 
Beneath the sun sae cheerie, ; 

Its bonnie lips were painted roon' — 
Vermilion tinted, cheerie, 0, 
This bonnie flower sae dearie, 0. 

But, ah ! when I gaed back again. 
To see this flower sae bonnie, 0, 

The clouds were gloomin' owre the glen — 
That flower was crushed like mony, O, 
Which broke the heart o' Johnnie, O ! 



OH ! WERT THOU ON THE RAGING SEA. 

Tune—^* The La$8 of Livingstone^** 

H ! wert thou on the raging sea, 
And struggling in its foam — 
Then I to thee, like scud, would flee, 

And bring thee safely home ; 
Or wert thou on yon lonely moor, 

And shivering in the blast, — 
What though the storm around did roar, 
I'd shield thee to the last. 
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rd gently wrap my plaid around, 

And kindly press thy heart, 
Until its strings wi' mine were wound, — 

Sae firm, nae hand could part ; 
Then, clasped with thine, we'd fondly press 

The drifting, poothered snaw. 
As gin it were oor bridal dress. 

And never mair would thaw. 



DRINK AND REASON. 

" Every inordinate cup is nn blest, 
And the ingredient is a devil."— OfA^^^o. 

Tune—** The Posie.'' 

^ E loaded not with drink. 
For leaky ships will sink, 
Because they cannot think 

With God's gift — sober Reason. 

'Twill make your mind a hell, — 
Like Adam's, when he fell — 
And ring the dying knell 

Of ill-used, honest Reason. 

This enemy of Peace — 

This slough-hound will not cease 

Its cruel mental fleece 

Of creed-bound, twisted Reason. 

Till in a gutter lying — 
Or in a madhouse dying — 
When bairns in rags are sighing 
Around the -wreck of Reason. 

Then, ah ! my friends, take care 
Of Drink — Life's hell ! — ^beware ! 
Is the true-hearted prayer 

Of one who lias his Reason. 
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THE SANDS OF THE SEA. 

TuTie — *'The Lotkian Lassie.** 

WAY to the sea — ^to the dark blue sea— 
Away to the yellow sand, 
Where the murmuring sea is sighing for me, 
To come from the musty land — 
And walk on the shell-strewn sand. 

The waves of the sea are singing to thee 
To come from the greedy land — 

For all by the sea is happy and free 
And bright, on the lovely sand — 
Then come to the shell-strewn sand ! 

The bonnie pink shells of purity tells, 

Down there, on the clean-washed strand, 

Where Innocence tells that the rippling bells 
Are chiming to it on the sand — 
Then come, love, away from the land ! 

Come walk by the sea — so open and free — 
Come walk on the shell-strewn strand ; 

For endless the sea is singing to thee 
To come from the mouldy land. 
And gather the shells on the sand. 

Then come, love, away, where the wild waves play, 

And list to the sighing sea. 
Oh ! come, love, away, where the wavelets play, 

And list to the dark blue sea, — 

Oh ! come, love, away with me ! 

And walk on the sand — the dear yellow sand, 
Where my childish footsteps trod. 

For there I would gaze, and wondering stand — 
And whisper a prayer to God, 
Wiih my opening soul a\iT08i.^\ 
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A crab on the sand — the bright yellow sand- 
A little grey cloak on me, 

Remind me of days gone bye on the strand, 
And ask you to come with me, 
And walk by the deep blue sea ! 




OH ! I HA'E NANE THAT LO'ES ME. 

Tane—" Morag,'' 

[H ! I ha'e nane that lo'es me," 
My lanely soul said, sighing ; 
" Yes ! there is ane wha lo'es thee," 
A wee bird sang, when flying, 
" And she is waeful, dying." 

" I ken there's ane did lo*e me. 

And thocht her soul was twining 
Aroond mine, aye to lo*e me ; 
But noo I'm left repining — 
My very life's resigning ! 

She left me for anither — 
A brawer, richer wooer ; 

I scorned was by her mither. 
Because my lot was poorer — 
But, ah ! my love was surer !" 

" Oh, no ! 'twas but to try thee," 
A laughing voice cried, singing ; 

" For not a world could buy me !" 
I kent her voice, — upspringing, 
Then lips, like bells, were ringing ! 

Noo I ha'e ane that lo'es me, 
In spite o' poortith's blast, aye. 

And ane that aye will lo'e me 

While Life and Sense shall last, aye— 
Sae needna been sae fast, aye ! 
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LOVE AND THE BLAST. 

Tune — " Ovrre the hills, and far awa\** 

'HE frosty wind blew loud and chill, 
The kye cam* rowtin' owre the hill ; 
The sheep, in strings, the leeside seekin', 
The cotter's lum was lanely reekin' ; 
But love within me made me cheerie, 
As I gaed owre the hill to Mary. 

The cauldest blast that ever blew 
Will never chill the heart that's true ; 
The hardest frost, the deepest snaw, 
"Will never keep tnce love awa' 
Frae meeting her we've fondly prest, 
But draw her closer to our breast. 

Then blaw ! ye frosty blasts, blaw chill, 
The drifting snaw aroond the hill ! 
And envious spates gae droon the ferry, 
For love within will keep me merry ; 
If she says come, I shanna tarry 
But find the way to clasp my Mary ! 



ON SEEING THE PRIMROSES WITHERING AT 
KINKELL, ON JUNE 10th, 1883. 

Tune — **il/y Nannie's awa\" 

HE primrose o' April, sae bonnie and yellow, 
The primrose o' Spring, it nae langer is here ; 
The last ane is gane, like mony a brave fellow — 
The last ane, in June, is now withered and sere. 

I searched all Kinkell, — oh ! sae bonnio and green, 
In June, when the orchis an' blueiVi^YL^ ^«t^ ^\fgga%3S.j^ 
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My heart it grew grit — sent the tears to my een — 
The primrose was dowin*, while Unties were singin'. 

The primrose was dowin' ere Summer had gane — 
My bonniest* flower, sae modest an' pale ; 

Nae wonder for thee my heart is in pain — 
You left me, ere Summer had scented the vale. 

Sae modest — like "Worth — ^bloomin', shy, in the shade, 
When April and May staggered blusterin' past ; 

To live through the Summer thou never wert made — 
The flowers that we love, surely wither owre fast ! 

* An allusion to a family bereavement. 




THE LAMMAS MARKET. 

Tune—*' The lea rig:' 

BRAW young wooer cam* owre to woo — 
And, oh ! but he was bonnie, O ; 
I wyled him back wi' a kiss o' my niou'. 
And easy brocht was Johnnie, O. 

At Lammas Market I met him yestreen, 
When corn was ripe and bonnie, ; 

Like me, baith ripe and ready, I ween — 
The reaper to be Johnnie, 0. 

The day was lang, the nicht it flew 

Awa' sae fast, wi* Johnnie, ; 
And as we pressed the violets blue. 

The moon shone scarcely ony, 0. 

The troth we plighted there was true, 
Beneath the moon sae bonnie, ; 

The pledge it was a kiss o' my moo, 
And dear to me is Johnnie, 0. 

Our bairnies toddle but an* ben — 
Some say there are owre mony, ; 

But ilka ane is welcome, when 
The Lord preserves my Johnnie, 0. 
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THE LITTLE DAISY. 

Tune — " Tfie bonnie lass in yon toon" 

LITTLE gowan — sweet and fair, 
Was blooming near a cottage, where- 
to matter where ! — its lovely form 
Was doomed to perish in the storm ! 

The storm of Life was raging round it, 
And other steps than mine had found it ; 
And other eyes had envied too 
Those bonnie lips of crimson hue. 

I fondly watched it as it grew — 
Those little lips of crimson hue ; 
And often wished to pluck it there, 
If I its little life could spare. 

I, fonder, wished to take it home, 
And bear it from its native loam. 
But feared to break its fragile stem. 
Or harm that little lovely gem ! 

But, ah ! a rougher hand than mine 
Had crushed its stem and made it pine ; 
Those lovely lips of crimson hue. 
When I returned, were, livid blue. 

Its head hung drooping on the lea — 
I saw it with a tear-dimmed e*e ; 
And when again I passed by there. 
The flower was gone — I know not where ! 
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NEEVIE, NEEVIE, NICK-NACK. 



i( 



On Reason build Resolve, that column of true majesty ia man 

** Neevie, neeyie, nick-nack," 

Tlie richt hand or tbe wrang ; 
*' Neevie, neevie, nick-nack," 

I'll clieat you if I can. 



Tune — •* The maid's complaint. 



»» 




ND sae to man says Providence — 
From cradle to the grave, 
We're sent on earth as if by chance, 

Without a friend to save \ 
Although the churchmen say reverse. 

And tell we're saved by Heaven, 
The road owi-e aften's taen adverse — 
The crookit for the even ! 

It's " Neevie, neevie, nick-nack," 
The richt hand or the wrang ; 
" Neevie, neevie, nick-nack," 

Ilk' step through life we gang ! 

The trusting man is aye beguiled 

Wha leans on Providence — 
And e'en the bashfu', trusting child 

Will find he has nae chance 
Wi' him wha aye doth trust himseV^ 

And elbows through the crowd; 
Wha mak's his mind his heaven or hell, 
And aye doth cry aloud — 
" Neevie, neevie, nick-nack," 

The richt hand or the wrang ; 
" Neevie, neevie, nick-nack," 
' I'll cheat you if I can !" 

The very first step that we tak', 

If blindly we believe 
That Providence the path will mak'. 

And tak! us by the nieve, 
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Will be to find weVe ta'en the wrang — 

The finest, aye the warst, 
For on it he is shoved alang, 
And jostled to the last ! 

Nae " I^eevie, nee vie, nick-nack," 

Will tell the richt frae wrang, 

For " I^eevie, neevie, nick-nack" 

Hath cheated man owre lang ! 

And, fain, when he would turn again. 

He finds the road is blocked 
By struggling and deceived young men 

Who to the wrang ha'e flocked. 
Alas ! the finest minds, led on 

By Faith and Hope sae bricht — 
Expecting suns that never shone, 
Are lost in darkest nicht I 

By "I^eevie, neevie, nick-nack," 

Wha gi'es them aye the wrang, 
For " Neevie, neevie, nick-nack" 
Deceived them has owre lang ! 

Then boldly trust yoursel*, young man. 

In every step you mak'. 
For all beguile you when they can. 

But few your part will tak' ; 
Your very self will lead astray — 

Your passions lead you wrang — 
Then curb the ill and f echt away, 
Do richt where'er you gang ! 

And trust nae " Neevie, nick-nack," 

But do whafs richt — no wrang ; 
For Life is but a nick-nack, 
Beguiling when it can. 
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OH, WOMAN, YOU'RE A SLY OLD GIRL. 

Tune— " She's fair and fause.'* 

;LD Eve, she was a queer old girl — 
Kissed not for love nor money, 
But just to please a sly black carle. 

As bees now sip their honey. 
She drew old Adam after her — 

Although he*d rather not, 
And fell into sly Satan's snare. 
Like fly in sugar poU 

Chonts — She had the power, and knew it well, 
To tempt — and was not slack, 
But kept the secret to herseF, 
What she did with the black. 

Her tempting daughters give a kiss, 

Or sell them oft for gold, 
But never does the sly young miss 

Give one till it is sold ! 
They have the power — and know it well. 

To give or to keep back ; 
They keep their kisses just to sell. 

And often seek them back ! 

Chorus, 

* 

Poor Adam found this, to his cost. 

When Eve the apple gave ; 
She kissed him when this world was lost. 

Through sly Old Nick, the knave ! 
Then hid herself behind a leaf — 

Pretending she thought shame ; 
The sly old jade was always deaf. 

When playing her little game. 

Chorus, 

And young ones, too, they are sae sly. 

When spreading out their snare, 
Wi' roguish twinkle in their eye. 

Or iove-lock in their hair *, 
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But yet, for all, we love them well — 

Long may they bloom and smile, 
For many, besides Adam, fell 

Beneath a woman's guile ! 

GhoTdis, 

They have the power, and know it well, 

To give — and are not slack — 
They keep their kisses just to sell, 

-Ajid often seek them back ! 




THE TWA COMMITTEES. 

Tune — "-4 Man's a Man for a' tlmt.^* 

TOON there is — an ancient toon — 
A city, faith ! and a' that, 
Whaur Beaton lived — the Papist loon — 
Wha' burned the Truth, and a' that ; 
And meikle mair than a' that — 

A Cardinal, and a' that, 
Wha forced true men to swallow lees 
Wi' masses, prayers, and a' that. 

Its citizens, they beat the globe 
For Committees, and a' that. 
For like the ghaists o' patient Job 
Some Chairmen are, for a' that ; 
For platitudes, and a' that. 

Their Billy beards, and b! that ; 
And some slee scribes sae pawky are 
For mindin' seF, and a' that. 

Some busy chiers — a Committee, 

For " eleaiising" streets, they ca' that, 

Set up a ticket by the sea 
To stop the carts, and a' that ; 
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Like cleanly men, and a' that, 

Frae coupin* dirt, and a' that ; 
And ilka ane wha brak' the law 

Was to be fined, and a' that.* 

Anither pack, wha " dearC^ the paths. 

For petty spite, and a' that. 
Thought they would spoil the Leddies' baths, 
Wi' auld tin pans, and a' that ; 
Wi' broken glass, and a' that, 

And ten times mair than a* that, 
By laying doon a plank and chain 
To coup dirt owre, and a' that. 

How can a city thrive, guid Lord, 

Whilk pulls twa ways, and a' that ? 
Or Order ever be restored. 

If spite men rule, and a' that ? 
Like hissing geese, and a' that — 
Wi' gowden nebs, and a* that ; 
And party feeling struts its streets, 
Like lunacy, and a' that. 

A Water Scheme, wi' meikle care. 
And mair expense, and a' that ; 
Sax thoosand pounds — and something mair — 
For laying pipes, and a' that ; 
For making ponds, and .a' that. 

And ten times mair than a' that. 
Was thrown upon the Eates, through spite. 
The dearest tax o' a' that ! 

A guid M.P., wha served it weel, 

Wi' Time and Gowd, and a' that, 
Was shoved aside to please the De'il, 

Wha lauched in's sleeve for a' that ; 

* A fact — the Convener of a " Cleansing" Committee, who wanted a 

wall built at the foot of a brae where rubbish was trundled over, 

destroying the bathing ground, got a ticket put up to stop the rubbish 

**by order;" another Convener of a " Walks" Committee, got a plank 

/ind chain at the same spot, for the very adverse purpose of couping 

clijiy broken glass, tin pans, and everything else over. 
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To think that "Man could rob Great God,"* 

The silly gowks, for a* that — 
Guid faith, the Lord needs nae sic cuifs 

To pawn His name, and a* that — 
It's blasphemy, for a' that ! 

* Dr M'Gregor mixed up politics with religion in his sermon at 
Cellardyke against Mr Williamson, from the text "WUl a man rob 
God ?" It is a poor God who could be robbed by Man i^such a use of 
the pulpit is simply a mark of Protestant Papacy, and shows that its 
downfall is near ! 




FOR A' THAT, AND A' THAT. 

Tune — " A Man's a Man for aH ihaV 

'HAT though nae carriage decks my court, 
Nor flunkeys strut, and a* that, 
Nor champagne cellars — lined wi' port— 
Guid health is king for a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

Their Glaisca dregs, t and a' that ; 
Auld Adam's wine is best o' a'. 
And cheaper far, than a' that. 

You see yon loon, wi* braw black coat, 

White choker, cuffs, and a' that, 
Wi' face demure, like puttin' stot ! 
He's but a cuif for a' that ; 

His drawling voice, and a' that ; 

His Hebrew lair, and a* that— 
His studied prayer, and upturned een, 
Gley to the Deil, for a* that. 

WTiat tho' he rowts aboot the Lord — 

The Deil in Hell, and a' that, 
And swears that God spak* human word. 
He's but a lear, for a' that ; 

His upturned een, and a' that — 

His " Janus face," and a' that — 
A bigger kirk will yet prevail — 
And comin' fast, for a' that. 

t Glasgow 'police, manure — much uae^ u^ax ^\, kx\!^^^^. 
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The soul o' man cannot be chained 
By prayers, priests, and a' that. 
Eternal Order aye hath reigned, 
In spite o' lees, and a' that ; 
For a' that, and a' that. 

And ten times mair than a' that ; 
Truth will be kent — withoot a creed. 
By Man's nainseP, for a^ that. 

The time will come, noo mark God's word. 

In spite o' priest and a' that. 
That " ilka ane shall ken the Lord 
For their nainsel's," and a' that — 
In ilka burn, and a' that, 

In storm and calm, for a* that. 
When Truth and Reason lift the veil 
That hides His face, and a* that. 




THIS LASSIE 0' MINE. 

Tune—**Eppie M'NaV' 
HE played at the bools — she skipped wi* a rope- 



She happed at the " beds," this lassie o' mine ; 
She never sang dool, nor sulky did mope — 

But few were her years — -just sax mair than nine. 

I watched her wi' pleasure — sometimes wi' pain. 
This bonnie wee lassie — sweetheart o' mine ; 

For ance it is gane. Youth ne'er comes again, 
Nor three-score-and-ten be e'er again nine. 

But blyther and blyther the aulder she grew — 
She seemed like a sunbeam ever to shine, 

And as she grew up she grew bonnier too, 

This plump roonded lassie — sweetheart o' mine. 

Until on a'e day — ^a bonnie May mom, 

When she, with some ithers, romped, draggled wi' dew, 
I thocht she looked wae — f orworded, forlorn — 
My een I thocht fause — ^no' telling me true ! 
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Frae that day, alas ! she wasna the same- 



The cause she ne'er tauld that made her to pine ; 
But blushes spak' true, and wrote doon wi' shame 
The words on my heart — " Nae lassie o' mine !" 

The laird's son it was, wi' wily, fause tongue — 
Pretended he lo'ed her — this lassie o' mine. 

Ah I little he kenned the twa hearts he wrung. 
Among the May dew, which bonnie did shine ! 

The gowans now bloom upon the green sod 

That covers this lassie — ance sweetheart o' mine, 

Whose spirit again has gaen to its God, 

Whaur bonnie May mornings ever shall shine ! 




WILL YE, LILY, MARRY ME? 

[On hearing the yellow hammer's song of '* Chillie-lillie-Iillie-poo."] 

Tune — ** Mary's dream,** 

i 

HE morning sun shone bright and clear, 
As Lily wandered forth wf me — 
And bonnie May was smiling near, 
As I said, " Will ye marry me ?" 

Our hearts were beating fondly near. 
The birds were coorting on ilk' tree — 

And, ! the yeldrin echoed clear, 
" Yes — Lily, Lily, marry thee !" 

But noo the yeldrin brings the tear, 

Wi' " Lily, Lily, marry me" — 
For Lily's gaen — my heart is sair. 

When he sings sweetly on the tree. 

But build your nest beside her bier — 

Upon the leeside o' the tree, 
And I will come and drap a tear — 

The only dew I ha'e to gv'^V 
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A GOLFING DITTY. 

Tune—** CwnJty w^vt been a' thegUher." 

'HE benty knowe, the bonnie whin, 
The Course sae fair and free, 
Would woo a Stoic to begin 
The game, beside the sea ! — 
Then come, strike aff the tee ! 

Chorus — ^Yes ! come, my boys, and have a shot — 
Come, go along with me ; 
For where on earth's a fairer spot 
Than our city by the sea ? 

Saint Andrews city for the game 

Is famous, by the sea. 
And weel her sons preserve her fame 

By mony a hard-hit tee ; 

Then come, my boys, with me ! 

Chorus, 

Her daughters, too, with their bright eyes, 

And ankles neat and clean — 
They carry aflf the double prize. 

When they play on the green — 

They love the game sae keen ! 

Chorus, 

Then come, my boys, when summer's sun 

Is shining bright and clear. 
Where loving hearts are to be won. 

And health throughout the year, 

Withoot a sigh or tear ! 

Chorus, 

Then come, my lads, and ha'e a shot — 

Come, go along with me ; 
For where on earth's a fairer spot 

Than our city by the sea? 
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GOODNESS, LIKE TRUTH, IS ETERNAL. 

" Gooduess moves iu a higher sphere thau Virtue." 

'OETH, like Goodness, never dies, 
But, like incense, upward flies — 
Heaven to reach — beyond the skies, 
Instinctive, upward soaring. 

Honour's goal, and Virtue's friend, 
EviFs terror, Lucre's end ; 
Habits had are ill to mend, 

Kind Wisdom says, deploring ! 

Then farewell Folly-T-farewell Sin, 
For Evil cannot upward spring ; 
But Goodness ever on shall wing, 
Eternal, upward soaring ! 



HERE'S TO JEANIE. 

Tune — ** Auld Langapne.^* 
EEE'S to my Jeanie's rosy cheeks, 




And waist sae jimp and sma', 
For through her een sly Venus keeks, 

And winks to come awa'. 
Here's to her lips sae ripe and sweet. 

And teeth like driven snaw. 
Where Cupid, lauchin', keeps his seat. 

And bids me come awa' ! 

Chonis, 

For auld langsyne, my dear. 

For auld langsyne ; 
I'll sing the praise o' Jeanie here, 

For auld langsyne. 
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Here's to her bosom like the snaw, 

Adorned wi' berries red, 
Whaur young Adonis loves to craw, 

Upon that heaving bed ; 
He, lauchin', pointed to her feet, 

And her twa ankles sma'. 
Then slyly smiled — but kept his seat, 

And bade me come awa\ 

Chorus. 

And as I lo'ed dear Nature's law — 

Though hoo I canna tell, 
Frae Jean I eouldna bide awa' — 

Sae took her to mysel' ; 
Then Venus, lauchin', welcomed me, 

Adonis smiled ana'. 
And Cupid bent his bow, I ween, 

When ane was made o* twa. 

Chorus, 



A FEW LINES ON PASSION. 

(addressed to ETHEL ABDEN, A RISING ACTRESS.) 



IJp^AIE Ethel upward turned her mild, blue eyes, 
4^ And sent Love's message by that azure look. 
Which fascinated Man, till fond surprise 
Electric thrilled him, as her hand he took. 

It was not Love — a deeper, truer flame 

Was smouldering beneath that Ardent gaze ; 

Primeval Passion, which puts Love to shame — 
Tl)iQ first deep instinct, Nature made it blaze. 

As when on some lone isle, soul-severed Man, 
In sexes wandered by themselves apart ; 

Gro I paint the meeting, if you can. 
Of Nature'* & one^ till then, divided heart ! 
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No Art ! — no cold, deceptive, formal wyle 

Was there to prompt or check the fond embrace ; 

No flattering, false, seductive guile 

Did that pure union of their souls disgrace. • 

No blush was there I too real, far, for Form — 
No shame — instinctive Passion made them one ; 

For Nature guides and rules the wildest storm. 
As Love and Reason true their course will run. 

And thine, fair Ethel, spies success afar 
Upon high Hope, proud beckoning thee on, 

So Thespia hails thee as her rising star. 
If Prudence guide thee to her tragic throne. 




LOVE. 

Tune — "The tailor fell through the bed, thimbles an* a'," 

SLY, tempting blink o' Woman's black e'e 
Is worth a' the gear my Minnie left me ; 
For sma' is the pleasure riches can gi'e. 
Compared wi' the glance o' Woman^s dark e'e. 

The sly, pawky glance that tethers our soul, 
And draws Man to her — his natural pole. 
Has far mair attraction than Reason can tell — 
Like loadstone, it draws the steel to herseF. , 

As hidden fire lurks 'twixt the flint and the steel, 
The hardest o' natures Passion can feel. 
For a'e loving glance o' Woman*s dark e'e 
Is steel to the flint — at least is to me ! 

A queer thing is Love — if Love can be named — 
A passion instinctive — in ev'ry age famed ; 
It draws Man to Woman — to Woman draws Man— 
A riddle to solve — ^but solve it who can^ 
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It neither is Reason, nor yet is it Sense, 
For Love rules the world — yet makes no pretence, 
The miser will spend his hoarded-up gold, 
And stand like an icicle out in the cold. 

For trysts will be kept through frost and through snow, 

When Cupid has bent his ever-green bough ; 

The lamest of feet, if late, they will run. 

Like a stone down a hill, to meet the loved one. 

But what the reward, and what is the price 1 
I doubt it is nameless, and secret as dice ! , 

Nor yet, faith ! can lovers tell what it means — 
The pleasure that draws them together at e'ens. 

Like Spring to the blackbird, the lintie, or lark, 
The sweethearts are drawn together at dark ; 
And nane but their ain hearts ever can feel 
How loadstone can cling sae close to the steel ! 

How lip clings to lip in natural bliss. 
While Virtue is sacred — sealed with a kiss ; 
For Virtue and Nature are not a dead pair. 
But living and warm, when Honour is there ! 




LOVE— UNIVERSAL. 

TERNAL Love ! Eternity pervades — 

Thou living flower on earth, which never fades ; 
Transplanted into Man by heavenly Jove, 
Thy fruit is Life, the gift of God is Love ! 

So all-pervading is thy heavenly air, 
Wherever Life is found, thoult flourish there ; 
The source of life — the element of soul — 
Which rules an insect, and doth kings control. 
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As much beyond his royal wiU to stay, 
As bid the soul of Man to cease to pray, 
For Hiou art Life, and Life is only Thee — 
Even God is Love — the universal He ! 

Go ! bid the stag his rival cease to gore — 

Or amorous Jove before Europa roar ! 

Instinct and Eeason both alike must bow 

To thee — thou greater than themselves — but how ? 

Oh ! virtuous maid, and honest, loving youth, 
By thee be gui ded — and eternal Truth — 
Nor deem it sin your welling up of soul — 
Give Honour reins, and she will Love control ! 

Nor torture Reason if he goes astray — 
By thee led onwards by thy tempting way ; 
But rather sympathise, and hide the spot. 
For none so pure as live without a blot ! 

Nor let Remorse — that demon of our peace — 
Litrude his factorship upon Life's lease ; 
Nor let Regret — for being once Love's slave — 
Plant thorns upon the path around the grave. 

Postscript, 

The flower of Love was never meant to fade — 
Go ! see the cherry lip of blooming maid ! 
Whose tempting sweetness makes Man long to kiss — 
The living climax of his earthly bliss. 

Indeed, the Moslem may be near the truth. 
Whose heaven's eternal vigour, endless youth — 
Where lovely Houris* ever with him roam — 
The paradise of Love's immortal home ! 

* Celestial Nymphs — the Mahommedan's expected paradise. 
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THE TRYST. 

Tune—** Wandering Willie.'' 

IS, dark wintry nicht my lassie and me, 

Wi* unspoken tryst, through a glance o' the e'e, 
Forgathered thegither, doon yon eerie dell, 
To whisper the love that words couldna tell. 

Her father and Minnie, they never kent hoo 
A tryst could be made wi' an arch o' the broo ; 
And mine never kent that Nature could spell 
The letters of Love for a dark eerie dell. 

Auld Honour came wi' us, and sat by our side, 
While Nature and Love baith made her my bride ; 
But nane ever saw, and nane could e'er tell 
Our secret of love doon yon eerie dell. 

Awa', then, wi' forms, and trammels, and laws, 
For Love can mak' trysts whenever she's cause ; 
She dearly the purest o' bosoms can swell. 
And licht up wi' joy the eeriest dell. 




HE'S GANE. 

Tune—** The Highlander's Lament.'' 

Lintie perched upon a whin. 
And, oh ! it sang sae sweetly then ; 
It made me wae — its cheerful strain, 
For ane wha'll ne'er come back again ! 

Chorus — Oh, for him back again ! 
Oh, for him back again ! 
' I wad gi'e the warl' wide 
For my laddie back again ! 
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Then, lintie, baud yer tongue a wee, 
For he will ne'er come back to me ; 
Oh ! baud your wheesht a wee bit while — 
My heart is sair, I canna smile. 

Chorus, 

The hope I cherished low is laid, 
I carena* though I join the dead. 
For he that made life sweet to me, 
I never mair again shall see ! 

Chorus. 



TO THE LARK. 

Tune—** The hanks of the Defvon.^ 



\t/ 




'OW cheerful be sings as he floats in the sky, 
And hangs, like a tiny wee kestrel, on air ; 
But, ah ! how unhke his motive on high — 
How different the object engrosses his care ! 

Beneath him, ensconced in her neat grassy nest— 
Their wee callow young ones beneath her so warm — 

His dear speckled wife shields aye frae the blast. 
And guards her young offspring from every storm. 

She eyes him aloft with looks of fond love. 
His presence and song giving joy to her heart ; 

Affection's electric wire shoots up above 
The message of Love like a heavenly dart. 

He hovers and sings— her love all his care — 
She nestles at home — her thoughts all his own ; 

For Nature and Love hath joined the fond pair 

With Life's true cement, till their offspring have flown. 

But always, when ending his love-buoying strain, 
And sinking low down to earth's gtasa^ Y'^-a.^ 
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His carol will cease, when lowly again 

He sinks in the bent, like a gem in the sea. 

And so is the life of a true human soul 

When buoyed up on high with the pinions of Love ; 
When Earth and its cares have lost the control 

To bind the pure motive which wings it above. 

For, too like the lark, when he lights on the lea, 
And mere worldly care for grub sends him there, 

A cold selfish heart sinks like lead in the sea. 
While true love will vanish like vapour in air ! 



ILKA BLADE O' GRASS GETS ITS AIN 

DRAP O' DEW. 



Tune—" Caledonia.'' 



# 



>UT aye your trust in Providence, 
And fling dull care behind ; 
Put aye your trust in Providence, 
For Providence is kind, 
And aye be sure o' this, whatever you may do. 
That ilka blade o' grass keps its ain drap o' dew ; 
And aye be sure o' this, whatever you may do. 
That ilka blade o' grass keps its ain drap o' dew. 

Sometimes a bud is nipped by frost. 

And lichtning rends the rhind, 
And tears gush down, like spates almost — 
Yet Providence is kind ; 
For though black clouds may hide the bonnie sun frae you. 
Yet ilka blade o' grass gets its ain drap o' dew ; 
For though black clouds may hide the bonnie sun frae you, 
Vet ilka blade o' grass gets its ain drap o' dew. 
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And in the lang, lang simmer day, 
When pleasures parch the mind, 
Still gently fa's the dew in May, 
For Providence is kind. 
And though the sun may scorch the affspring o' the pleugh, 
Yet ilka blade o' grass gets its ain drap o' dew ; 
For though the sun may scorch the affspring o' the pleugh, 
Yet ilka blade o' grass gets its ain drap o' dew. 

Our freends, like snaw, may melt awa'. 

And love flee like the wind, 
And health and wealth they baith my fa' — 
Yet Providence is kind ; 
For eident bees can sip sweet hiney frae the rue, 
And wee bit broken blades kep their ain drap o' dew ; 
For eident bees can sip sweet hiney frae the rue. 
And wee bit broken blades kep their ain drap o' dew. 

And should our partner in the grove 

Be riven and untwined — 
Still think that Fate just pruned in love. 
For Providence is kind ; 
For He wha made the back, mak's aye the burden too, 
Sae ilka blade o' grass hears its ain drap o' dew ; 
For He wha made the back, mak's aye the burden too, 
To teach mankind to bear a' their ain drap o' dew ! 




THEY BID US TRUST IN PROVIDENCE. 

Tune—*^K(vtkerine Ogie" 

HEY bid us trust in Providence, 
Whatever we may do. 
Because the little flowers kep 
Their ain drap o' dew. 
" We trusted aye in Providence" 

The little lassie cried, 
" But feyther lost his life at sea, 
And our poor mithex died *, 
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** Our britlier lost his hand 

When tending a saw-mill, 
In trying sair to feed us three — 

Our brave and noble Bill ; 
Syne I wi' papers hawked the streets, 

Which Christian stories tell, 
To get as mony pence as feed 

Our ain wee darling Nell. 

" And snre I trusted Providence 

As weel as ony flower — 
But yet He never ga'e me pence, 

Nor helped a weary hour ; 
And aft, when weary, cauld, and weet. 

And greetin' to get hame, 
When passin' through the crooded street, 

Thocht something was to blame ! 

" I ken they say that Providence 

Aye helps them wha ha'e faith, 
Fm sure I nichtly trusted Him, 

And yet I yearn for death ; 
That shouldna be in Christian lands. 

If Providence were true, 
For though I trusted nicht and day — 

Wae's me — His drap o' dew !" 



THE DONNERT AULD WOOER. 

(the sough o' an AULD SANG.) 
Tune—** What can a young lame do wV an auld man f* 

DOITIT auld carle — a. greedy auld carle. 
Cam' hobblin' the gait owre to woo — 
The deil tak' the man, his siller an' Ian', 
He'll ne'er get a kiss o' my mou' ! 

Aunt Eppie said na ! my daddie said na 1 

My minnie alane said he'd do. 
She spak' o' his gear — his horses and mear, 

And said that I never would rue I 
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0' gear what's the use — ^it's no' worth a louse ! 

Unless there's a thread o' Love through, 
Love soon will be dead — in a cauldrif bed — 

And then, I fear, minnie, I'd rue I 

Some silly auld fool, owre a drappie at Yule, 

May blether o' kissin' your mou' — 
A lassie think'st a' but naething ava', 
If Love is no' real and true ! 

But weel am I sair'd for bein' mislair'd, 

In jilting my Rabbie sae true ; 
But, faith ! I've a mind to tease him till blind, 

Syne rin awa', Rabbie, wi' you ! 

Rab ogles and leers. Aunt Eppie she jeers, 
When kirkin', I*m helpin' him through ; 

But ere it be lang, they'll sing a new sang — 
A'e waddin' will maybe mak' two ! 



ADVICE TO NELL. 

J^OU are a bonnie, sonsy queen, 
But that as weel you ken — 
Be sure that you are never seen, 

At nicht wi' fast young men ; 
It's no' but you could weel tak' care 

0' a' the ills that blaw — 
But Slander is the Iwly snare 

Which gars the purest fa'. 

She mah^s a fau't whaur there is nane, 

And envies Virtue's face — 
Fruit trees are aye struck wi' her " stane"- 

The best she would disgrace ! 
Then watch the evil-hearted dame — 

Aboon a', watch yourseV ; 
And syne you never will think shame, 

My ain dear darling ^eiW\ 
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If richt and wrang before you stand 

W'C iW ane*8 weel-kent face, 
Cling to the richt wi' your richt hand — 

Nae matter in what place ; 
TJphaud the richt — sae like yonrsel — 

Let nae bribe lead astray — 
Be true unto your8d\ my Nell, 

As dawn is true to day. 

Because, I'm sure that He wha made 

A form sae perfect, fair, 
Ga'e it a soul no' meant to fade 

Wi' this puir world o' care ; 
A' my advice in ane is gi'en — 

Unto yourseV he ti'tte — 
Do richt, shun wrang frae mom to e'en, 

And God will lead you through. 

When wi' a close companion, Nell, 

Be open, free, and true ; 
But never ance forget yersel', 

As she will no' for you ; 
Yet aye, when doin' this, tak' care 

That hypocrite you're nane. 
For my advice, and ten times mair, 

Is — rather gang your lane / 

And when you meet the man you lo'e, 

Be sure vour choice is richt, 
For he's the helpmate made for you. 

To help you day and nicht : 
To him I needna say be true — 

Be true unto yourseV — 
Do naething that you think you'll rue, 

My bonnie, winsome Nell. 

Be feared at naething but yoursel' — 

Your bonnie sel' — and pray 
That you will aye be worthy, Nell, 

As sunshine is to day ; 
And should temptation cross your path, 

Like lightning dash away 
The thought that kindled Grod's deep wrath. 

And ga'e the serpent sway. 
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The rest I leave iinto yersel* — 

Be virtuous, good, and true, 
And that^ my ain dear, darling Nell, 

Is my advice to you. 
Religion ! — Never fash yer thoom, 

It's planted in yourseC — 
As weel to teach a juck to soom, 

As teach your soul, my Nell. 

Let naething you f rae virtue lead — 

And, least o' a', your temper. 
For hasty tempers sorrows breed, 

And woman's warst distemper ; 
But if you should gang aff the straucht— •- 

For fallible are a' — 
At ance he sure you put things richt. 

Or lower doon ye'U fa*. 

But hoo to rise ? — God only kens — 

'Tis past man's power to tell — 
Wha can re-bloom the bonnie whins 

When they are burnt, my Nell ? 
Wha can re-Hft the water skailt. 

Or mend the broken jar ? — 
Arrest the blow that hath been dealt, 

And gi'en the mortal scar ? 

Nor is owre prone your ain sex, Nell, 

To hide a sister's fau't. 
If they can only screen themsel', 

Their best o' lesson's taught ; 
For Eve hersel', in Eden's bower, 

Wi' fig-leaves tried to screen 
The fau't done wi' the deil yon hour, 

'Fore God's ain piercin' een. 

PostacripU 

The lass whause sire is scant o' cash 

Should learn to turn her hand^ 
For leddies — sillerless, will smash 

Advice's bitless band j 
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When feathers braw are tempting hung 

An ell aboon their reach, 
If bidden by a wily tongue, 

They'd risk a quicksand beach. 

But ThHft can dress as weel's she can — 

She aye looks trig and braw ; 
And Industry aye pleases man, 

Whatever wind may blaw : 
A bonnie maid, possessed o' these, 

Wi' Virtue for her guide, 
Is aye drest in the best o* claes. 

And mak*s the richest bride. 




THE BLACKBIRD'S SONG. 

Tune — " The last time I cam' o'er the muir,** 

BLACKBIED whistled doon the glen. 
Before the break o' day. 
And as his song concerneth men. 
He sings what they should say — 
" Up in the morning, blithely sing — 
For Youth's the time for glee. 
And make wi' joy your schooldays ring, 
As I, the auld ash tree ! 

" For when the sun is high in heaven, 

And man wi' labour worn, 
*Tis then he feels that day was given 

For care, his mental thorn ; 
For care and toil the day was made. 

The morning made for joy — 
E'en I am silent in the shade. 

My young my thoughts employ. 

" But when the evening comos o' life, 
And busy day is o'ex. 



,^^. 
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Just as the gloamin' ends the strife, 

I whistle as before ; 
Because I know that night will come, 

ThQ future — dark, unknown — 
So I prepare a welcome home. 

And sing my song alone. 

" Believing that another mom 

From darkness will arise, 
I calmly rest beneath the thorn. 

And wait the morning skies ; — 
With perfect confidence again 

To hail life with my song — 
A lesson that all thoughtful men 

Should weigh the right with wrong ! 

" My song is theirs — -my life the same, 

My morning, noon, and eve, 
Then never let a blackbird sliame 

The reason that I have, 
By changing morning into sleep. 

The day to sloth hand o'er. 
Make midnight, drunken orgies keep. 

And change for song a roar ! 



(C 



The cheerful break of day is lost, ' 

Its busy duty gone ! 
The. drunkard is a midnight ghost— 

A harp without a tone ; 
With joy I hail the smiling mom, 

With peace I hail the shade, 
At eve again the leafy thorn 

My bower for song is made. 

" The Future looks sae blythe and gay- 
Like youth and morning fair ; 

The Present^ too resembles day, — 
Engrossing all our care. 

Another future, evening gives, 
So like life's morning past— 

If worth and goodness rule our lives. 
Its joys will ever last l" 
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Postscript, 

I know that Man may sneer, and say 

" You have no bills to meet, 
You sing at morning, eve, and day. 

For life to you is sweet." — 
No bills to meet? Alas ! he's wrong. 

Five bills I have to pay — 
For them I sacrifice my song 

To meat them every day ! 

And when dread Winter's icy blast 

Deep covers earth with snow, 
Starvation comes and makes me fast, 

And sinks my heart in woe ! 
But yet to God I never fret 

Against His perfect law, 
'FoY future joys await me yet — 

A Spring I never saw ! 



ON HEARING A BLACKBIRD WHISTLING ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF FEBRUARY 1879— 

A LONG WINTER. 



If 



Why should a living man complain Y* 




HE ice is thick, the skater skims along, 
And loudly birrs the curler's roaring stone ; 
But, hark i adown the glen the blackbird's song 

Comes whistling through the air that " Winter's gone I 
Or on the eve to quit his icy throne, — 
His snowy-feathered pinion all but flown, 
For Boreas, with his freezing blast, is blown !" 

How strange that whistle cleaves the wintiy air, 
And cheerful falls upon the listening ear, 
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While wee birds, shivering ! are starving there — 
Bereft of everything but life and fear ! 

For deep and long the snow hath lain this year, 
Stern Winter's reign has been severe and sere ! 

With brightening eyes the youngsters hear the note 

Which heralds green and leafy-mantled Spring, 
For visions of bird-nesting ploys doth float 
Upon that song — they hail its welcome ring ; 
For universal love is on the wing, 
And soon the snowdrop Mother Earth will bring, 
Then yellow crocus from her lap she^ll fling ! 

And still more cheering to yon shivering throng, 

Which hop around those treacherous hairy gins — 
Where callous youth would cage the spring-tide song, 
And of starvation poor advantage wins 

Of those wee songsters of the field and whins : — 
Forbear ! for pity's sake, this worst of sins ! 

For twelve long weeks John Frost, with iron clutch, 

Hath chained the earth within his rigid paw, 
And yet I as soon as thaw, with genial touch, 
Bids Spring assert her universal law, 

Then cheerfulness bursts forth with happy craw—* 
That blackbird's whistle was the voice of thaw. 

How dear the lesson which kind Nature gives — 

That none should fret o'er sorrows that are past. 
And none should grieve — no matter who — that lives ! — 
Last eve that poor thrush shivered in the blast : 
To-day he, cheerful, whistles loud and fast. 
That " Summer comes — however long — at last I" 

'Twas only yesterday that Winter died, 

And Nature mourned, while life with death still strove J 
But Spring, to-day, comes with her modest pride, 
And sings her cheerful song of hope and love ! 

That none should grieve who wing their thoughts abovei 
Foi earth is Winter — Summer reigns above ! 
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THE MISSED BLACKBIRD. 



AE mair I hear your cheerie note 
When morning dawns, or evening fa'i 
Alas ! I fear your little tliroat 

Is hushed, through man's unfeeling laws ! 

Perhaps your young brood, in their nest, — 
Or eggs, unhatched, are cauld and wet. 

Because by Nature you was prest 

Some tempting berries, sweet, to get : 

As if you hadna equal richt 

To live and whistle, like himseF ? — 

Enjoy the bonnie Simmer bricht. 
And court within the grove or dell ! 



THE PIC-NIC. 



On seeing a brake full of boys and girls, from ten to sixteen, away on 
a pic-nic excursion — one of the boys ever and anon blowing on a harsh- 
toned little brass trumpet, along South Street. 



PAIErlN-HAND— a bran new brake— 
A hamper up in front, 
Weel stored wi' sweetmeats, beef, and cake. 

To bear the pic-nic's brunt ; 
A score o' lads and lasses braw, 
For pleasure bent that day — 
A shilling trumpet ane did blaw — 
Nae brass band mair had they. 




And as they rattled owre the street, 
Nae blyther souls than they — 

That little trumpet far mair sweet 
Than German bands did bray ; 
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The best drum there that day did beat — 

A blythe and cheerful heart ; 
'True happiness is always sweet, 

And sweetest, free o' Art. 

The simplest pleasures are the best — 

The best o' music, peace — 
For to the mihd that is at rest, 

Sound cannot joy increase ; 
These blythesome lads and lasses there, 

Wr youth and pleasure gay. 
And Scotland's bluebells in their hair, 

Wi' Nature romped that day. 

Then let us love her simple ways, 

Despising hollow art. 
And then a pic-nic all our days 

We'll ha'e within our heart ; 
Great balls and dinner-parties grand. 

Dressed up with etiquette, 
Whaur flunkeys prim behind them stand, 

Are like the sun — when set I 



ON FINDING A POOH OLD COCK SPARROW 
NEWLY KILLED BY A CAT, 

with its two legs and tail so firmly tied together, that 
nothing but cutting the cord could have set it free. 

July 28th, 1885. 

SAW it flutter, but it could not stand. 
And ere I caught it with my eager hand, 
A prowling cat, with snake-like, glistening eyes, 
Sprang in before, and clutched her panting prize. 

I followed after, where grimalkin led. 
And got the little prisoner — but dead; 
I took it up, alas ! but what a sight ? 
Its little legs and tail were tied do^wa. \a.^\i. 
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No careless hand had tied that cruel string, 
Nor thrown the poor bird, tortured, on the wing^ 
Twas tied as ham as cruel knot could be — 
It coidd not perch on either tile or tree ! 

Poor emblem of Humanity, I thought — 
For many human beings meanly caught 
By cunning gins and snares, and cruel tied, 
Which, free, the petty tyrant had defied ! 

But curses on the callous, heartless hound 
Who ties and forces weakness to the ground ! — 
May he, beyond the terrors of the grave, 
Find one more callous, and none near to save ! 



ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY IN A HOTEL 
ON DECEMBER 22nd, 1883. 

THE SHORTEST DAY, BUT LONGEST NIGHT. 

S^ILLOA ! you bonnie painted thing, 
"*$i What are you doin* here ? 
To spread your bonnie strippit wing 
In Winter, cauld and sere ! 

Do you no' see the gas-licht there ? — 

That's no' the genial sun ! 
Or are you come wi' us to share 

A glass o' number one ? 

What gars ye sit sae dowie like ? 

Sae bonnie, yet sae prim ? 
While roond you, see flk' towsy tyke 

Wi's glass up to the brim. 

This is nae place for you, I see, 

You bonnie painted creature ; 
Yet owre the snaw what need you flee — 

You canna change your nature. 
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Wae's me ! the war!' is cauld ootside, 

And owre het here within ; 
Puir painted thing ! youVe nane to guide 

You through this warr o' sin ! 

Was't silly pride that made you leave 

Your humble, sheltered hame ? 
Your neist, I fear, will be the grave — 

That hoose withoot a name. 

There are nae flowers within this room, 

Nae sun to cheer your life ; 
And oot o' doors cauld Winter's gloom 

Is sure to end the strife ! 




THE KIRK'S UPROOTED TREE. 

ALSO ON THE SHORTEST DAY, DECEMBER 22nD, 1883. 



'HE tree ! the tree ! yon auld elm tree, 
Sae dear unto the Kirk ! 
Its knotted stem is a' agee. 
By Nature's honest work. 

A gale ! a gale ! — a common gale — 
Which common trees uprooted ; 

December's blast o' wind and hail 
Saint Mary's Kirk has looted. 

Ane would ha'e thocht that God's ain Kirk 

Its ain auld tree had saved ; 
No' seen it felled, like ffieland stirk, 

"When it sae lang had waved. 

We ken the Deil has power in Hell, 

Whaur God has nane ava, 
But His ain Hoose ? — I'm wae to tell. 

The bonnie tree should fa' I 
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And burst the parapet and staps 
His servants aft ha'e trod, 

And in the shrubbery made gaps 
Aroond the " Hoose o' God." 

I keekit in and saw the Deil 
Doon on his knees to pray : 

He lauched within his sleeve to feel 
He had mair power than they. 

Aroond him knelt the " Love o* Gold," 
Wi' Falsehood at his side ; 

Hypocrisy she sat twa-fold, 
Wi' her guid-dochter Pride ! 

Fonnality, wi' weel-kempt head, 
And Bigotry knelt there ; 

While in the aisle the Truth lay dead, 
Nor heard sly Satan's prayer. 

The tree ! the tree ! the auld elm tree, 
Sae dear unto the Kirk ; 

As true as death, it made me wae 
To see the Devil's work ! 



THE DIM RELIGIOUS LIGHT. 

On hearing a churchman praising the " dim religious light" which 
comes through the stained-glass windows of a church. Also, Mr 
Gladstone said, ''Rich embellishments make the House of God more 
attractive" — ^poor ! — poor conception of God 1 

^HE dim religious light 

Though not so dark as night, 
Is darker to the human soul — 
Without a star to guide, 
Or moonbeam to preside, 
When, groping, it would seek Truth's goal, 
And worship the " Sjpinf^ of the whole ! 
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A dim religious glare 

Glides through the stained glass there, 
And mocks the cheerful light of Day ; 

The ruby glass is meant 

To awe the soul in Lent, 
And mould it to a priest's design. 
While sipping in the blood-red wine : 

But Nature never tries 

To hide from man the skies, — 
The fountain of all truth and light; 

A sermon on a mount, 

A primrose near a fount, 
l^eeds not a " dim religious light," 
For God and Truth make all things bright, — 
But never to exclude the light 1 

The rainbow is the stain 

Caused by a drop of rain 
In the window of the ** House of God," 

Whose bright, eternal dyes — 

Which spans, in Space, the skies — 
Is the only true religious light 
'!N'eath which we worship God aright ; 

Or in our secret soul. 

Without the poor control 
Of " rich embellishment" or Form ; 

Yet not with sour grimace. 

Or with " disfigured face," 
But with the cheerful look of love. 
As Jesus taught from heaven above ! 
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GOD. 

"Canst thon by searching find out God? Canst thou And ont the Almighty to 
perfection? It is as hit^h as heaven, what canst thou do? deeper than hell, what 
canst thou know T'^Job. 

I. 

'HE " Living God's a Spirit," not a being, 
For He, or It, is All — ^unseen, unseeing — 
Yet seen in every cloud, or sea, or moon, 
'Twixt Winter and the longest day in June ; 
Each blade, each tree, all life and death is God — 
Or call AU what you will, if understood. 
The time will come when Man shall better know 
How All within Infinity can flow. 
Yet fail to reach the furthest end of Space, — 
Though Science should attempt the endless chase. 



II. 

Then let us reverently, but freely, scan 
The limited, yet boundless, range of Man, 
Discarding all mere Creed-bound thoughts' of God, 
And see Him in His perfect Works abroad ! 
And shun all Creeds which say that he can speak. 
Or write in Chaldic, Hebrew, or in Greek. 
His language is unspoken — universal / 
Unwritten — needing no revised rehearsal ; 
The same plain words to each and all alike. 
Although their meaning may not equal strike ; 
Each mind a different conception has 
Of God — His attributes — Eternal Laws — 
Although the focus narrows nearer Truth 
By seeing Him in !N'ature's endless youth ; 
No doubt old Adam knew his Father best. 
Without the priest to give his mind unrest. 
From Man, not God, designing Creeds have sprung- 
Which all profane by giving him a tongue 
To suit their tithes and own blaspheming aim ; 
They^ve made God talk — to their eternal shame I 
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III. 

The grand simplicity of Adam's creed 

Will come to man when all are learned indeed ; 

When all are taught to " know God for themselves," 

Without the priest, or tomes from musty shelves ; 

True Knowledge then with Ignorance shall join, 

And how with reverence to the true Divine ! 

And read God's lectures in the starry sky, 

Where countless solar systems ceaseless fly — 

Unnumbered in the realms of boundless Space — 

Unerring, in their perfect, wheeling race ; 

Or in the iceberg and the drifting snow, 

And in the vast Pacific's heaving flow ; 

Or in the atom dancing in the sun, 

Or gloomy howlet hooting to the moon ; 

Or in the dormouse gnawing at a straw. 

To teach the elephant the self-same law. 

IV. 

But, ah ! the bloody page that Falsehood's written 
To torture Truth — while poor Humanity was smitten ; 
The prayers, Te Deums — massacres, can tell 
How burning fagots lit the creed of hell — 
The pit of lies at which Galileo paused ; — 
One curse which Christianity hath caused — 
Ked-creed, which sixteen centuries disgraced, 
By crucifying Truth and Science, pure, defaced ; 
Nor after nineteen is the Truth yet free. 
Which God Himself has mirrored in the sea ; 
While Falsehood said, " His Word" was chained * 
In musty Hebrew — which the priest maintained : — 
Enough to brand all " Words of God" as lies. 
Unless such " Wardi'' as written in the skies 1 

V. 

Poor, poor conception of Eternal God ! 
A jealous, envious, scribbling, talking God ! — 
The sparrow chirps, the lion roars, man talks, 
But, through Infinity^ God speechless walks ! 

* A &ct, the first Bibles were chained by the priests and monkB.^ to 
prevent the laity from reading them. 
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Unless in thunder or the booming sea — 
From Leo's roar down to the humming bee ; 
Each sound, each voice, each breath of Nature's God- 
Incessant speaking, as we walk abroad ; 
While prayers unsaid are truest prayers to Him, 
And truest worship by a river's brim, 
Or by a " wayside" skirting waving com, 
For in the " heart" alone is worship bom ! 
And true religion is an upward Faith 
That hopes to rise superior to Death ! 
Without the Priest-lit fagot, fear, or hell — 
For God is merciful — His works all tell, 
And God is Love — and in His creatures dwell ! 



I AM THAT I AM. 

" The one living and true God." 
•• Get behind me, Satan ; there is none good but God."— C%r»W. 

JjfKfr AKEB of eternal years, 
i!^ Father of unnumbered spheres — 
Needing no poor Saviour's tears — 
We would worship Thee ! 

Not with false religion's whine, 
While unnumbered suns doth shine — 
Centres each of worlds divine — 
Thine Infinitely ! 

Needing no curst, blood-stained throes, 
Tortured sons for others' woes ; 
Thou art good, all Nature knows — 
God of all we see I 

Countless Joshuas had work. 
Endless snakes in Edens lurk, 
Satans endless — like the Turk — 
Tempting sons of Thee ! 
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All the worlds would need a Son, 
Saving from an " Evil One," 
Wert Thou not, — Great God, alone ! 
Oiie I and not false Three ! 

Far beyond one cross to reach. 

Far above a priest to teach ; — 

Is there Sons of God for each ? 

Each a Calvary ? 

Searchless in Thy wisdom, God ! 
Changeless in Thy love abroad ; 
Why should Man not bear Life's load- 
Fearless, trusting Thee ? 



JEHOVAH. 

**God shall not be likened to anything in heaven, or in earth, or iu the waters 
under the earth." 

" Gk>d is a spirit." '* God is not a man, nor the sun of mskxV— Moses. 

" As one man mocketh another, do ye so mock Himf — </o&. 

^^NKNOWN, Almighty, and Eternal Whole ! 
^ Thou God of Truth ! Thou universal Soul ! 
Thou uncreated Origin of All — 
Unfathomed cause of man's success or fall. 

In Thee all creatures " live and move," and trust — 

Thou uncreated Origin of dust ! 

As far above man's mind to solve 

As it can grasp why wheeling worlds revolve ! 

Thou First and Last — without a Last or First — 
Thou beam and scales, which art for ever just ! 
Thou stumbling-block to Ignorance and Pride — 
To prove whose " Spirit* true, the Truth once died. 

Eternal Order is the law of all, 

And rules an Adam's as a sparrow's fall \ 
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This world's Creatoi — ^but the Gav^ unknown — 
Eternity had none — nor can be shown. 

What could create Eternal laws ? 
Or be Creator of the great First Cause ? — 
Before such thoughts Humanity must bow 
In total ignorance of the Whence — or How ! 

We only know Him through His order, just, 
And in that Order we supremely trust. 
Discarding Creeds and senseless, soulless Form — 
We trust in God to clear life's roughest storm. 

Who trusts in Him shall certainly prevail, 
Although he steers beneath a tattered sail. 
And wears a threadbare, sleeveless coat — 
With this for helm, he will securely float. 

The " Great Creator" is Eternal Law, — 
Beyond creation — just, and void of flaw ; 
Infinity so great — ^pinnacle so high ! 
" First Cause" can never reach, and none dare try. 

How many Creeds and lies have tried in vain 
To bind Its " Spirit" with a human chain 1 
And given God a likeness which he never wore, 
And dragged the simple Truth through seas of gore ? 

And temples built in which It never dwelt, — 
Where Bigotry and Cant alone have knelt. 
And mumbled words in superstitious awe. 
And turned their eyes to One they never saw ! 

Oh ! sad perversion of the human soul, 
To tie its aspirations to a monkish stole, 
And twist its innate longing after God 
Into the foulest mockery of God ! 

Where Form, and Ritual, and Falsehood stand — 
The rotten Standards of each Christian land ; 
Where thin Sectarianism, with its crown of straws. 
Hath split the Truth into a thousand flaws. 
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Each Sect presumiDg that it knows Thee hest, 
As guide to heaven — to hell sends all the rest ! — 
Each one " without sin, casting sinful stones," 
Forgetting that Thy law for a// atones. 

When shall Thy prophecy of Truth come true, 

That "each shall know Thee for themselves" rightthrough? 

Without presumptuous Ignorance, which dares 

To tell its hrother what the " Unknown" wears ! 

Oh ! wicked teaching of the creed which tries 

To hide the Truth beneath a million lies, 

And feeds its " shepherds" from the troughs of sheep, 

Who starve on stubble, while their pastors reap ! 

But trutn not always shall be bound so low, 
For Progress onward, like the sea, shall flow. 
Until the human soul, which upward flies. 
Shall soar so high as see all Creeds are lies. 

And " knowing for themselves" Thy ordered laws, 
See Thee in them, Thou great Eternal Cause ; 
First Cause — beyond a Cause — "Unknown" — ^Life's Soul, 
To worship Which or Whom is Life's true goal ! 




THE TRUE TEMPLE OF GOD. 

** Ye are the temples of tlie living God." — Pavi, 

ACH human being has its temple — Self, 
Unless profaned by ignorance or pelf, 
Where God's true Son, twm-Soul and Reason, preach 
True revelation, which they best can teach. 

Where no worm-eaten " Standards" rotting lie. 
To frighten Truth from towering up on high ; 
Nor false Confessionals of Faith doth dare 
To make its pastors to a falsehood s^^ot. 
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The Great Jehovah, Lord, or God, " I Am,"' — 
The Sold of ally without a Form or sham ; 
So deep, so high, so vast, so plain, 
That All is Thee — eternal Space Thy reign ! 

Thy sacred Son — the Truth — true Christ, became 
A martyred infidel in the ranks of shame ; 
The sacred teacher of the human race 
Declared Thy attributes, and found disgrace. 

He taught the Truth, that Goodness was His sire, 
That " none was good but God" — to this aspire ; 
No Pharisee was He — all days alike 
For doing " good" — e'en by a " way-side" dyke. 

A " secret prayer," but an open friend — 
The origin of Sects — which soon must end ; 
While His trtie teaching, and His tru£r life. 
Will yet be known, to end Sectarian strife. 

Another sphere of life none need deny, 
ITor Immortality declare a lie — 
'Tis part and parcel of the human soul — 
The key, alas ! which gave the priest control ! 

But well-worn now the rusty lock hath grown, 
For, oiled by Education, Priestcraft's flown, 
Until the key is almost needless now. 
For Soul meets Science with an open brow ! 



OUE FATHER, WHICH ART IN HEAVEN. 

** Lead ub not into Temptation, but deliver us from Evil ; for TUnA is the 
Kingdom, and the Potoer, and the Qlory, for ever. Amen f'—LorcPs Prayer. 

" An honest Gk)d'8 the noblest work of Man." 

[UR Father," hear, " which art in heaven," 
This heart-felt prayer to be forgiven ! 
Of one who has great need to pray — 
Lord, " lead him not 8^^ aatoi^^^^^ 
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Since Thine the " power" and " glory*' is 
To ** sink in grief, or raise to bliss/' 
Then why have I been led so low 
By many a cruel, adverse blow 1 

I know the fault is mine, Lord ! — 
I trusted in Thy Scripture Word ; 
The power to " lead," and will to save 
The " greatest sinner" 'twixt the grave. 

" Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done," 
The wish was of Thy martyred Son ; 
Then why is man " Temptation led," 
And " not ddiveredy^ as He said ? 

Lord ! my hopeful youth is gone — 
A well-strung harp has lost its tone ; 
I've broke its strings myself, Lord — 
But, ah 1 I trusted in Thy Word ! 

1 would not for myself have cared, 
If only those we love were spared ; 
Though I did wrong — why, cruel fate. 
You pamper thus a Devil's hate ? 

When " Thou" so easy could have " led" 
Me in the path I wished to tread ? 
And given my life a sunny morn. 
Instead of piercing with a thorn ? 

Good Lord ! I'm staggered with Thy prayer 
For to live well has been my care. 
And yet " Temptation" always " led" 
Me from the path / wished to tread I 

Till now, I cannot on Thee call 
To save me from a lower fall \ 
Adversity hath round me wound. 
And cruel pressed me to the ground ! 

The Hope I trusted in is dead, 

And Priestcraft's Providence has fled •, 

JT 
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But Common Sense and Keason reigns, 
And Scientific Truth remains : 

But surely, Lord, when " Thine's the power," 
You might have spared— one lucky hour. 
And from " Temptation" kept me free — 
For from the first I trusted Thee. 

Since, then, to guard. Thou hast the power, 
To save man in his tempted hour. 
Why let a Devil " lead" astray 
Humanity, in its tempted day ? 

Since " Thine's the power," more like a Devil, 
Who ruleth less for good than evil — 
Which proves a providential God 
Will never ease our human load ! 

But God, Eternal, still the same. 
Deceives not with a Priest-planned name ; 
Then keep His laws, whatever we do. 
And He to us will firm be, true. 



PRAYER. 

ANOTHER OF THE SAME. 
*• I Create Good, aud I create Evil ; I, the Lord, do all these ih\ng%."— Isaiah, 

" 1©J-N' earth, as heaven. Thy will be done" — 
^^ Make perfect what Thou hast begun ; 
But if Thy heaven is like our earth, 
Eternal good will ne'er have birth. 

O Lord, have mercy on my soul, 
My unseen self, I can't control, 
And ** lead" me not again to sin — 
** Deliver" me when ills begin ! 
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Unless I be a wayward Devil, 
Beyond the reach of good or evil — 
As far beneath Thy holy care 
As I to understand Thy prayer. 

But God, eternal, cares for all 
That wheels round with this earthly ball. 
For all have got their lotted part — 
An atom, or a human heart : 

And all the prayers on earth can't change 
Them from their own allotted range ; 
Though Man can, with a heartfelt prayer, 
His nature strengthen everywhere. 

God, have mercy on my soul, 
Thou Holy One,— Eternal Whole ; 
" Deliver" me from evil thought. 
And teach one who would fain be taught. 

Have mercy on a faulty worm. 

Who can do little else than harm ; 

teach him how he should begin 

To know the path that ** leads" from sin/ 



TRUE PRAYER. 



"He prayeth best who loveth best 
Both mau and bird and beast ; 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small— 
For the dear God, who loveth us. 
He made and loveth alL"— Coleridge* 




E prayeth best who loveth best" 

All life, " both man and bird and beast;" 
But he who wriggles like an eel, 
Is truest to himself I ieeV. 
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Fm sick of praying unto God 
To bear the burden of my load, 
Since I alone must cleave the way — 
Then better act than idly pray. 

The truest God to man is Self, 
Although it borders upon pelf ; 
Then pray to self, and money get — 
"With Providence, keep clear of debt ! 

Life's curse is Poverty, I'm sure. 
The truest hell is to be poor ; 
^ ITo matter what the priest may say — 

Be more industrious than pray ; 

But keep your heart aye sound and leal. 
And for a poorer brother feel ; 
Hold fast the anchor of true faith, 
But never heed what Priestcraft saith. 

And watch your hahits, guard your healthy 
Ev'n more than gold or world's wealth, 
For worldly gear may melt away, 
But sterling worth will ever stay. 

For habits good and sterling health 
Are, after all. Life's truest wealth : 
Life's true, essential, genial sun — 
Eternal happiness begun ! 

For God is good, and ever kind, 
If worshipped by enlightened mind ; 
Then keep His laws, whate'er you do— 
If you love H^im — He will love you ! 

Postscript 

No prayer that ever yet was given 
To please a God who sits in heaven, 
Could ever turn back the tides 
O'er which Infinity pieaiieal 
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As small corpuscules in the blood 
Flow in the true Life-giving flood, 
So does our God o'er heaven revolve, 
Within a Law we cannot solve ! 

" Unspeakable" — beyond the mind — 
A depth too deep for Thought to find ; 
So, tmie religion, is to teach 
That God is far beyond our reach. 

A God there is beyond all spheres — 
Beyond the range of Time's brief years — 
Beyond Eternity, a God : 
Beyond conception — there is God ! 

In case these verses may be supposed to be an argument against ti'ut 
religion, I feel constrained to say that kirks do more harm than good, 
so does the Bible, if they hinder the true worship of God, and the 
true brotherly feeling between man and man, by substituting mock 
Formality for kind Humanity. Trv£ worship being an innate 
principle in man, which, like Modesty and Virtue in woman, is not at 
^ dependent on either kirks or the Bible. True religion has no fear 
of devil or hell in the future world, but instinctively impels us to do 
right here ; whereas those who do wrong, and are evil-minded, are 
•always afraid of future punishments, and cannot escape from that 
innate feeling, which still further proves that Humanity is kept right 
in this world through a far higher principle than mere kirk attendance 
or outward show of religion — ^no matter though carried on amid " loud 
prayers" and by "fasts" with ** disfigured faces." Therefore, these 
verses must not he looked upon as being irteligiouSy or even bordering 
4ipon irrdigion, but rather as a foil to true religion. 



TRUTH. 



" TeU truth, and shame the devil— 
Oh ! while you live, tell truth, and shame the deviL" — Shakespeare, 



'HE crow swings on the topmost bough. 
The wind it rocks him to and fro ; 
The ploughman holds the greedy plough, 
The horses toil, so sutg and sYo^ \ 
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The starling flies across the hedge — 

Five bills are waiting him to meat ; 
The reedling flutters o'er the sedge, 

The woodwren sings so low and sweet. 

The blackbird whistles in the copse, 
The bee hums past on happy wing ; 

But nothing can revive my hopes, 
For Fate hath left his cruel sting ! 

The hopes I cherished in my youth, 

Ere yet I knew a hollow world ; 
The Falsehood that I took for Truth 

At last its black flag hath unfurled. 

The God I trusted in hath melted 

Into One Great Infinite All/ 
As high above a Creed exalted, 

As Space above this earthly ball ! 

Twas painful, pitiful, and sad, 

To find my idol was a myth ; — 
Words — I cannot find too bad. 

The lying priest, to brand him with 1 

For, ah ! the break-down to my early faith. 
Which taught that Providence was all ; 

Believing what the Priesthood saith — 
That Worth and Goodness never fall. 

Alas ! 'tis Worth alone that falls, 
And Goodness ever bends the knee ; 

While Tact and Cunning build their halls 
With Wealth* — ^the only god they see ! 

* " Wherefore do the wicked live, become old — yea, are mighty iit 
power ? Their seed is established in their sight, their houses are safe 
from fear, neither is the rod of God upon them. Their bull eendereth 
and faileth not ; their cow calveth, and casteth not her csdf . They 
send forth their little ones like a flock, and their children dance. They 
take the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the organ. They 
spend their days in wealthy and in a moment go down to the grave." — 
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Yet Truth and Right shall live for ever, 

And God Eternal live the same : 
The time will come when Truth shall sever 

All the lies from Christian shame. 

When true religion rears its head, 
And Grod and Truth be found as one ; 

When all that Creeds can say is said, 
Then heaven on earth will be begun I 



YOUTH. 



* Look, here comes one, who, falling in the flames of her own youth, hath bliatered 
her tti^ott,"— Shakespeare. 

tOW coy is Youth, and yet how fond, 




Which shrinks, yet presses to be near ; 
Yon mantling blush is Nature's bond 
'Twixt Maiden Modesty and Fear. 

The blush sits on the verge of Lust, 
And Love will lift the hem of Sin, 

Temptation lures the soul of Trust, 
For Satan has a friend within. 

The only shield of Youth is Care, — 

On Conscience never to begin 
To tread Life's slippery, sloping stair. 

That leads it to the bridge of Sin. 

The mind of Man at first is pure, 
Unstained by evil Habit's power ; 

Then keep it so, or else be sure 

The weed grows stronger every hour, 

Until you cannot, if you would, 

Unclasp the fatal serpent coil ; 
Then, Youth, keep Good — for ever good, 

ITor let bad Habit goodnesa «^o\V\ 
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DUTY. 

" I believe— God help mine unbelief." 

" Then what your thoughts design to do. 
Still let your hands with might panne { 
Since no device nor worlc is found. 
Nor wisdom underneath the ground." 

—Paraphraae. 

UR Duty is a fearful thing — 
A mental eagle on the wing — 
Upon it, therefore, let us fly. 
For with it we shall cleave the sky. 

It is a noble thing indeed. 
Although it makes us toil and bleed ; 
A heavy cross sometimes to bear, 
But one which God helps everywhere ! 

The shaft of Duty wins the prize — 
Eternal peace beyond the skies ; 
Reward of every suffering soul 
Which, patient, tries to reach the goal. 

Our duty is the soul of Life 

Which hovers above petty strife ; 

Life's watch-dog, which no thief can bribe — 

Her trusty, honest friend and guide, 



Which lives above the power of ill — 
Invincible to human will ; 
For with the latest gasp of breath 
It flies, triumphant, after death ! 

With such reward before our eyes. 
Who would not try to reach the skies. 
And soar above tlie selfish will 
Which always grovels amongst ill ? 

To conquer, one by one, each sin, 
Is never too late to begiii ! 
To do our duty — in a word. 
Is to he ever with the Loid I 
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No matter in what sphere of life, 

Stern Duty is the well-ground knife 

Which cleaves through Evils, great and small — 

The brood which sprang from Adam's fall.* 

A little fault is just as great 
To conquer, in the mind of Fate, 
. As that which tempted Eve to sin, 
To do our Duty, is — begin ! 

Who does his duty, first began. 
For nothing perfeqt is with Man ; 
An honest wish^ even, to do good, 
By God is always understood ! 

And though we fail, yet, if we try, 
. The 'wish will help us through the sky. 
Where all is puritied by Death — 
Then do our duty while we^ve breath / 

* Of course it is understood that the rib of Adam and the talking 
4Eaiake in Eden are myths. 




DEATH. 

*'Be'8 at supper— not where lie eats, but where he is eBXeu."— Hamlet. 

** He will deliver his soul from going into the pit, and his life shall see the light*' 

•Job, 

"OU say that Death is but an endless sleep. 
Which nothing can arouse ; 
Because the Grave doth, grim, in secret keep 
Its own dark, silent vows. 

For none again recross its mouldy jaws — 

No traveller returned ; 
But, unlike God and all His loving laws, 

If Death in hell were burned. 

We know that Xature will again revive 

What dreary Winter chilled, 
And rotting seeds become again alive, 

Although themselves are killed. 
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The opening leaf, or bud, or corn-filled ear, 

Are but the heirs of Death — 
The pensioners of Life, as children here, 

For Life is only breath ! 

Within the grave no more the flowers will bloom 

When once the spark hath fled — 
No breath nor life can rise up from the tomb 

To animate the dead. 

Although the hope of life beyond the grave 

Is man's instinctive awe, 
Which rules him here, his better parts to save, — 

'Tis but Eternal Law ! 

It wickedness restrains, the good doth aid. 

This noblest part of Man ; 
Unknowing why, the savage is afraid 

Of Death's eternal plan. 

But Hope, in youth, like yon green leaflets, springs^ 

And opens to the sky, 
And ever upwards her bright prospect flings. 

Although they know not why. 



And Man is ever onward led by Hope — 

From Youth to -Age the same ; 
His spirit, not content on earth to grope. 

Still yearns for deathless Fame ! 

Alas ! 'tis only Hope — the proof will never come — 

Life's spark will ne'er relume ; 
The grave, too truly, is both deaf and dumb, 

Until the crack of Doom ! 

E'en Old Age comes — to second childhood born — 

A poor, weak, mindless man ; 
For when Lifers mission's done, then Hope is shom^ 

By Qod's eternal plan ! 

And, without Hope, ev'n Youth will pine away. 

Like flowers behind a shade ; 
Be hopeful, therefore — cheerful, while you may. 

For Life, in Death, will fade I 
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HOPE. 

•* Though worms destroy this body, yet in my flesh will I see God."— J^oft. 

WEET Hope ! young Expectation's sonl, 
Dear Truth's fair sister, and her friend, 
With thee, we are beyond control 

Of all the ills that Life can send ; 
For with the last, long, fleeting breath, 

When haggard Grief must weep her fear, 
Thy spirit soars, superior to Death, 
And, like an angel, hovers near ! 

And beckons, with inviting smile, 

The dim and slowly glazing eye, 
As if thou wouldst Death's sting beguile, 

By pointing lovingly on high ; 
To bid man spurn Death's gnawing care, 

By whispering that spirit does not die 1 
But on thy pinion cleaves the air, 

To find a home beyond the sky ! 

Worth cares not for a callous world. 
When Hope is smiling in her breast, 

A ship can ride when sails are furled. 
And minds at peace alone have rest ; 

But when thou'rt gone, Life's soul hath fled — 

» The sunshine vanished from the heart, 

The secret of success is dead. 

When it has lost its noblest part. 

Hope smiles when Lucre jostles by, 

As eager as "the vulture wheels 
Li airy circles round his prey — ♦ 

For 'tis but carrion he steals ; 
She smiles, because she onward sees 

A mental prize beyond their ken — 
As chaff is winnowed by the breeze. 

The grave wiU winnow worthless men ! 
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When Hope is lost, man's spirit's gone — 

The wing is cut that buoyed his soul — 
A harp, indeed, without a tone — 

A compass, but without a pole ! — 
Life then's to vegetate — not live — 

Just like a world without a sun, 
The gift, which God alone can give — 

When lost, is misery begun ! 

" Is FoHun^s fickle Luna waning T 

As Burns says, truly — " let her gang I — 
Beneath what licht she has remaining," 

Let Hope, triumphant, " sing her sang !" 
Or, as Macbeth as truly said, 

When Birnam wood was coming near. 
He'd " try the last^'^ though Hope had fled, 

And " champion Fate,'' to conquer Fear ! 



MISPLACED. 

"Pull many a gem of purest ray serene, 

The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
Full niauy a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air."— Ci^y. 

filn^ULL many a soul to deathless Fame aspires, 
4^ Which, unknown, pines and clasps inglorious Death,—* 
Whose smothered hopes have glowed with patriot fires, 
But only fanned them with their latest breath. 

Tis not for me to tear away, with scorn, 
The flimsy veil which covers Envy's face — 

Not me, whose blasted hopes, like blighted thorn, 
1^0 vestige of a living bud can trace ! 

The time was when I, too, did fondly hope 
To add one sprig to Scotia's bard-wove crown. 

And, with that object, patiently did grope, 
And sought, alas ! but never found renown ! 
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The path to meet Success 1 never found, 

Not knew the way to please a menial throng ; 

Each step I took went further from the ground — 
The shade I sought — the sylvan shade of song. 

The fault was mine — ^yes ! only mine alone, 
For time was wasted — opportunity despised, 

Until my half-strung harp had lost its tone, 
And senseless folly its rough stand capsized. 

And yet ! perhaps an uncongenial fate 

May oft have led my wayward steps astray ; 

For very few, unaided, can be great. 

And few would toil who could afford to play ! 

A life of turmoil — feelings cut in two, 

Whose wish was Fame, whose Duty to get bread ; 

Too equal matched — apart they ever flew — 
For Poe»y and Trade are seldom wed ! 

The vrish for Fame, but, only wish, was there — 

AbiHty was wanting— or, perhaps. 
It might have come, with fostering care — 

Yes ! Echo, sighing, breathes the word perhaps / 

And Charity may yet, when life is gone, 

Find some redeeming traits which Folly stained, 

And for a lost life partially atone. 

And say, "He might have shone, but Folly reigned !" 



THE THREE GIANTS. 

" There were giants in the earth in those days."— Crcnwfs vi. 

'HREE giants met within a haU, 
Disputing which was master there ; 
Determined two at least should fall. 
As only one could reign king there ! 
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Fierce Passion was the first to speak — 
And fierce, I trow, his mien was then — 

Just like a savage come to break 
The laws of sober, peaceful men. 

The " oldest,'' " strongest^'* was his claim — 
From Nature traced his lineage down ; 

Despising Law, his only aim 

To live for Bdf — crush others down ! 

His nephew, Reason, firmly spoke. 
Denying precedence to Force, 

And calmly said that Justice broke 
His claim, as bits the vicious horse. 

Then out spoke Will, the noblest there, 
And passed to ReasorCs manly side, 
" Than Passion reign, we both shaU share. 
And join to break your selfish pride !" 

When Reason prompts, and Will doth reign, 
That hall with peace and joy shall ring. 

For Order rules the mighty main. 
And bids the little birds to sing ! 




THE POOL AND STREAM ; OR, GENEROSITY 

AND SELFISHNESS. 

Gow'ny-margined, rich, but stagnant pool, 
Majestic, dozed upon the lea, 
And called the stream a ** little, prattling fool," 
That passed by, singing, to the sea : 
" A restless, senseless, aimless, little fool 1" 
That brattled past so merrily ; 

And said, " Look how I calmly lie and rest ? 

While you, like butterfly or bee. 
Art but a noisy, shallow, worthless pest — 

Like Folly, dancing to the sea ! 
While not a ripple stirs my settled breast, 

You run down, singing, lo \j\ve^ ^^^" 



>. 
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Oh, yes !" with glee, the little stream replied, 

" I run down, singing, to the sea, 
For well I know my daily life's suppUed 

By Him who rules Infinitely, 
And when I reach the sea," it, laughing, cried, 

" I mingle with eternity 1 

*** While you, for all your selfish rest and peace. 

Live only for yourself alone ; 
I know my song of praise will never cease. 

But, only louder, change its tone ; 
For, in the booming wave it will increase. 

When your cold, selfish life is gone !" 

It was as true as this wee stream had said, 

For e'er the summer sun was past. 
That pool of pride was wasted — ilried, and dead — 

A black and muddy loam at last ; 
While in the sea the merry stream had fled. 

And now sings to the howling blast ! 



ON READING FERGUSSON'S POEMS. 

Burns deserves the eternal gratitude of all true Scotsmen for erecting 
a monument in the Oanongate Kirkyard of Edinburgh to this most 
-cruelly unfortunate and best of all our young Scottish poets, who died 
in a madhouse, at the early age of 24, and who, though so young. Burns 
styled him ** his elder brother in the Muses." Under the portrait of a 
■<jopy of Fergusson's Poems, presented by Burns to a young lady, he 
wrote — 

" Curse on ungrateful man, that cnn be pleased, 

And yet can starve the autiior of the pleasure ! 

tliou, my elder brother in misfortune, 

By far my elder brother in the Munes, 

With tears I pity thy unhappy fate 1 

Why is the bard unpitied by the world, 

Yet has so keen a relish of its pleasures ?" 

LAS ! poor Fergusson, no bust for thee 
Is placed within the niche of fickle Fame ; 
Thou wert a towering but a blighted tree. 

Which fell upon the tattered skirt oi Blascma, 
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The root of one as wayward as thyself, 

Who longer lived to celebrate thy name, 
With equal disregard of pride or pelf, 

And strung upon his own thy youthful fame. 

You never learned the pawky worl(Hing's ways, 

To make the most of thy poetic fire ; 
In poverty and black adversity thy days 

Were spent, without a patron, wife, or sire. 

'Thy " Farmer's Ingle"* lit the " Cottar's" hearth, 

" Leith Races" cantered in the " Holy Fair f 
" Planestanes and Causeys," too, with equal worth, 
Were built by Burns into the " Brigs o\ Ayr" ' 

And all thy poems, like the butterfly, 

New wings have ta'en, and flown with his around ; 

'Twas thine that made a greater genius try 
To emulate thy verse with skill profound. 

And to thee justice never will be done, 

Till we acknowledge thee as Burns' " brother," 

And Robert Burns with Robert Fergusson 
Be bound in one, as part of one another ! 

* As is well known, Burns* " Cottar's Saturday Night" is built on 
the "Farmer's Ingle," and other poems mentioned in this verse were 
built by Burns on Fergusson. 




WOMAN. 

" Frailty, thy name is Wom&a."— Shakespeare. 

AE heartless prude, or rake, can twist 
The stem of Nature's rooted laws. 
Nor hush the blackbird's springtide tryst, 
For Love springs from Eternal Cause ; 
But so does Modesty and Shame, 

Her true and faithful shield. 
Which ever doth aloud proclaim 
Their power, and wains her not to yield ! 
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Yes ! if one spark of shame is left, 

'Tis fanned by Modesty to burn, 
For Woman at its shrine hath knelt, 

As needles to the north will turn ; 
And if one sprig of Nature lives. 

The flower of Shame will blossom forth ; 
She never loses what her Maker gives — 

The shield and buckler of her worth ! 

Deceived !• betrayed ! ah, then, she knows 

This flower is trampled in the dust. 
But yet, in secret still it grows 

And proves the steel, although in rust ; 
'Tis this that keeps the sexes right, 

For Man is bitless at the best. 
And Woman knows her silent might. 

When warned to bring it to the test. 

Yet, ah I too oft, when young — aLme 

With one to whom she fain would cling, 
She finds she's clasped a heartless stone — 

A worthless harp, without a string. 
'Tis at the shrine of Love she falls, 

And not the gilded car of Sin, 
And Man too often meanly crawls, 

Like Satan before Eve, to win ! 

Deceit and Love alone can break 

The shield that Woman constant wears ; 
Then, oh ! instinctive Manhood, speak ! 

And guard her from Love's thousand snares. 
A poppy blown into the air 

Is not more frail than Woman's heart, 
Then, of her weakness, oh ! take care, 

And stain it not by Hellish Art 1 
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SOLITUDE. 



** There is society, where ' none intrudes, 
By the deep sea, and inosic in its roar.' " — Childe HwroiUL 



|EAR Solitude^ my only friend, 

With whom I steal along the shore, 
And many a happy hour doth spend 
In listening to the breakers' roar. 

Alone with thee, my teeming soul 
Doth revel — happy, unrestrained — 

Which hath for company the whole 
Of Nature's Universe, unchained ! 

With Ecstasy my mind can fly 

Across the ocean's heaving wave, 
Untiring, homeward through the sky. 

To where the little wavelets lave. 

And Fancy, too, can conjure? up 

A host of happy, joyous friends. 
And, without pain, can drink the cup 

Which heartfelt pleasure only sends ! 

Away from watchful Envy's face. 
And cunning Tact, or selfish Greed, 

Which always edge up on the highest place — 
Though shy and modest Worth should bleed. 

But let Society enjoy 

Its mockery of pleasure then ; 
m rather. Solitude, employ 

My thoughts with thee, away from Men. 

Fostscriyt. 

But is there Solitude for Man, 

Who has his teeming mind ? 
Eor life, at best, is but a span — 

Aa fleeting as the wind. 
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There's no such thing as Solitude 

To the unfettered soul, 
For lonely shore, or dusty road. 

Cannot the mind control. 

For Grod is there, although unseen. 

In everything we see ; 
The truest company, I ween, 

Is to be alone with Thee. 

Then have no fear of other spheres, 

Since this is teeming so ; 
For though you flit through million years. 

You'll find God where you go ! 



AN AULD MAN'S WISH. 



The following is a true incident : — I met an old man — ^he was " quite 
content" — and yet, he said, he was ** wearying to gang hame !" meaning 
to ttie grave. ** You ken I'm eighty years aula noo, and this wet, 
dull weather mak's me ha'e nae pleasure, for I canna get oot, and I 
canna get onything to do to mak' a penny, and I'm gettin' auld and 
canld, and naebody in the hoose to gang hame till noo." ^* You've 
lived to a guid auld age," I said, ** and, yet, you've been nae tee- 
totaler," I remarked. ** Ae, na, laddie P^ he replied (and myself sixty), 
** I've often ta'en advantage o' mysel' ; yet I've never haen a doctor at 
my bedside, nor haen a sair head or a sick heart a' my life — an' few can 
tdfl the tale." And he was right, very few indeed ! Yet there was no 
molligranting — nor fear of Death in the mind of this plucky and practi- 
<2ally faithful old man to God — if not to himself. 

^OUNG man," he said, " I'm growin' auld, 
And sairly needin* rest ; 
At nicht my limbs are stiff wi' cauld. 
And sair my mind's opprest ! 

" Tm eighty years auld passed last May, 
My wife and cronies dead ; 
My bairns, alas ! I'm wae to say. 
Need a' their cash for bread \ 
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** I loathe the Puirhoose waur than death, 
And weary for my end ; 
God grant me strength to draw my breath 
As lang as I can fend I 

** And when I canna do my turn, 
But ha'e to lean on Man^ 
I'd rather than a pauper mum, 
To God, my Father, gan' ! 

" For He is Icind wha sent me here, 
And mony ills I've dune ; 
Yet I've nae wish to shed a tear. 
For He will tak' me soon ! 

" Tve spent my Day, noo Xicht has come. 
And I would fain be sleepin' ; 
Kind God, I pray Thee, tak' me hame, 
And dinna leave me weepin' !" 




DETERMINATION. 



Though Bimani wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou opposed, being of no woman bom, 

Yet will I try the last ; lay on, Macduflf, 

And damned be he who first cries—* Hold, enough !' "Shakespeare. 



'HAT though your loving wife be dead, 
And eldest son about to die ? 
And all your hopes be with them fled — 
Still, to the last, Life's battle try ! 

What though cold Debt should press you down, 
And force your burdened soul to sigh. 

And all your hopes to winds be strewn — 
Still, to the last. Life's battle try ! 

What though all false you friends have found — 

Their protestations all a lie ! 
Still trust in God, and look around, 

And, to the last, Life's battle try ! 
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What though your locks be thin and grey, 

And dim the spark that lights your eye, 
And gloamin' takes the place of day — 

Still, to the last^ Life's battle try ! 

What though your blood be thin and cold. 

When on your weary bed you lie. 
And each sense tells you that you're old — 

Still, to the last, Life's battle try ! 

While one drop runs within your veins, 

And one breath from your nostrils fly ; 
While one thought keeps alive your brains — 

Still, to the last, Life's battle try ! 

Postscript, 

Though none can chain or alter Fate, 

Nor change eternal Destiny, 
Yet each can be not only great, 

But build their own prosperity ! 




THE UNPAID BILL. 

N ugly body, wi' twa ferret een. 

And shuffling gait, as ever man has seen 
Was elder o' a Kirk — mis-ca'd the Free ! — 
And yet, in Hell would howk for a'e bawbee ! 

A broker to his trade — sold nails and cloth, 
He men and women — buyers — sold them both ; 
But, faith ! a captain — German in his birth, 
The broker sold for more than he was worth. 

A sundries bill of twenty pounds he scored. 
Which, when he failed to pay, the broker roared- 
" I'll tak' them back, the rest will never know !"- 
The other creditors were rather slow ! 
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But, faith ! the bait, though fresh, it would not take — 
I know not if it was for Honour's sake. 
The captain he refused, and said " 'twas mean !" — 
Then lightning flashed from those twa ferret een. 

He turned away with face of livid hue — 

His heart was blacker still, and stained right through ; 

He sought another elder of his kirk — 

A scribe, and fit for any paying work ! 

A plot was laid — a bankrupt was their aim. 
The captain was the victim— proper game ! 
" You'll get the Agency, and I Trustee," 
He said, with Hell-fire gleaming through ilk e'e. 

A " Fug3B Warrant" and some legal trash, 
With Sheriff-officers to ply the lash. 
Soon brought the stubborn Captain to his knees, 
And bent his spirit slowly, by degrees ; 

Until a " Deed of Trust" he to the broker signed, 
And then the Trustee fastened on his mind ; 
A Magistrate was called — a solemn oath — 
A meeting — then the Captain glared at both ! 

The other creditors said not a word — 

They only stared upon the captured bird. 

Who gasped out that his golden watch was pawned, 

His Life Insurance Policy trepanned. 

The nick-knacks which his wife had ta'en away — 
In hopes of having yet a brighter day — 
His Marriage Contract, too, was howkit out. 
His Father's Patrimony was kicked about. 

And everything a Trustee could lay bare, 

The weel-purged Captain had to spew up there ! 

" And now my goods are all restored to me, 

For thrice their pHce is wrapped in the Trustee /" 

He sighed, then up he turned those ferret een. 
And tried to pray — but what a sight was seen ! — 
A worldly wretch, thus glorying in his shame. 
Was mocking God, and spitting on His name ! 
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THE PROTESTED BILL ALIAS THE 
MENTAL TOOTHACHE. 

AN OWBB TBUB TALB. 

'HE toothache has been weel defined 
** The hell o' a' diseases," 
But what can ease the tortured mind 
When bills upon it seizes ? 

A bill — protested — no' your ain, 

Hangs heavy roond your soul, 
And gars you curse the human Kain, 

Or, send to Hell the whole ! 

, ' BICHVbO 

TgbMUJ ' 

A fellow comes — a warldly friend, 

As cunnin' as a fox — 
Juist for three months — your name to lend, 

To keep him aff the rocks. 

A shillin' stamp he's slyly brocht. 

As pilot would a kedge ; 
He kens your saft side's easy wrocht, 

As clay is wi' a wedge. 

A saxty pound will mak' him richt. 

And haul him clear o' debt ; 
He gets your name, he says guid nicht. 

Syne you begin to fret. 

You ken you've been a dupe again — 

The tooth begins to gnaw ; 
Owre weel ye ken the mental pain — 

The warst ache o' them a' ! 

The bill fa's due, the pain matures, 

The banker notice sends 
To lift it oot — the risk is yours — 

A fool his money spends. 
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The mental tooth again hegins 
Wi* double pain to gnaw — 

To hear your ain, and ithers* sins, 
Is surely warst o* a\ 

The hill's protested, you must pay — 
The mental tooth must draw ; 

IVe tried them haith, and hound to say, 
The hill's the HeU o' a'. 

Three teeth, decayed, I ha'e got drawn — 
Three hills IVe haen to pay 

For ither folk, an' siller sawn 
Just like a fool away ! 

So train your mind, my Christian friend, 

And solemnly you pray 
Your name on hiUs you'll never " ZerwZ," 

Whatever the Gospels say. 

One cheek is struck, syne turn the other, 
Is mean and mean enough ! 

But hills protested for a brother 
Is sterling Christian stuff ! 

The stuff o' which the Beggar's made — 

The kind and simple man 
Wha gi'es the knave an easy trade. 

By gettin' corn for bran ! 



THE CURSE OF ACCOMMODATION BILLS. 

OU damned revolving three month bills ! — 
Thou consummate o' human ills ! 
Thou poison slow o' honest wills ! 

Thou strand to poverty ! 
Nae Christianity fulfils 
Its day o' grace wi' thee I 
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But like a ship upon a shore, 
When breakers hurl her on before, 
Puir Poverty is driven o'er. 

Like corks upon the beach ; 
While thou, the bankers' business wh — re, 

Sucks Poortith like a leech ! 

Accommodation bills are gi'en 
Like sunshine on a winter's e'en — 
The day is short, when round, I ween. 

The sun glowers in the East, 
And wonders whaur the moon has been 

That hid the ugly beast ! 

Pale Usury, wi' shrivelled skin — 
Like man wha has nae soul within. 
Is Christianity, if you begin 

To test your Christian brother, 
Unless he sax per cent, can win, 

He leaves you for another ! 

The Banker, too, nae mercy shows — 
The poor endorser blows his nose ! 
The Law is like a wolf, he knows 

The bill it must be paid ; 
Yet, never tell to man your woes — 

That is the blockhead's trade ! 

They'll hear your ills, and sympathise 

Wi' hollow-sounding* sighs, 

But never ance to help you tries — 

Your pious Christian Brother ; 
But, like the swallow, aff he flies 

In search o' better weather. 

Then God help him wha needeth bills ! 
Those warst and curst o' human ills I — 
Those sappers o' the strongest wills ! 

Those damned revolving sichts I — 
Those mental thieves the madhouse fills, 

When days are dark as nichts I 
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MY DOG "rover." 




MY DOG "EOVER." 

Tune—** A* the airts the wind can Uaw" 

\Y a' the dogs that e'er I saw, 
I liked auld " Rover" best, 
A faithful friend by sea or shaw. 

And aye a welcome guest ; 
Nae craven, faithless cur was he, 

Nor useless, yelping pug — 
Nae wounded juck upon the sea 
Escaped my roving dog. 

But whawp or hare he never tore, 

Nor broke a rabbit's fur, 
A' game he like a lam by bore — 

No' like an ill-bred cur ; 
But poor auld " Rove" a' things retrieved. 

As weel a& bird or hare — 
How unlike Man, he ne'er deceived, 

But aye wi' me would share ! 

Wi' bigger dogs a lion bold, 

A lamby wi' the sma' — 
Wae's me ! that life should e'er grow auld ! 

Or melt like snaw awa' 1 
For he, wha ance sae bauld an' fleet, 

Barked daffin' wi' the gun. 
And ran, wi' waggin' tail, to meet. 

Lies noo infirm and done ! 

Although but saxteen years o' age, 

He hardly noo can crawl — 
Fareweel, my faithfu', curly page ! 

For Death tak's great and small ; 
My ain time, too, will shortly come — 

Would I your future shared. 
My soul again wi' thee would roam. 

Were it as weel prepared ! 
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Like snaw, he melted fast awa*, 

But never ga'e a whine, 
Fulfilling, grandly, Nature's law, 

This grand auld dog o* mine ! 
His last, fond look was turned on me 

I saw — wi' welling eye ! 
His last gasp sighed — " Fareweel to thee !" 

And thus I saw him die. 



FIFTY YEARS AGO. 

ON MBBTING AN OLD SCHOOLMATE AFTER A LAPSE OF NBABLY 

FIFTY YEARS. 

" ^^ ANG ben the hoose, there's some ane there 
tM" You kent in days o' Auld Langsyne ; 
I havena' muckle time to spare," 
I said, to yon wee wife o' mine. 

My better-half then queerly said. 
As I sat scribblin', rather dull, 
^* You'd better gang, no' be ill-bred. 
Nor mak' yoursel' a stupid mull !" 

Sae ben I gaed, and there I saw 

A weel-f aured wife and sonsie chiel' ; 
** You'll maybe no' ken me ava ?" 

She said ; " and yet I ken you weel !" 

I glowered into her face in vain — 
** I canna name you," vexed, I said ; 
** Come ! gi'e anither look again !" 

Syne lauched, and kindly shook her head. 

But, na ! like baffled hound I gazed, 
And stood bumbased at her fond look — 
" I'm Mary Anderson, be praised. 

And ait we've learned aff ither's book !" 
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" Oh 1 now I mind ! you ga'e me bools !" 
" And flowers bonnie yon ga'e me !" 
She said, " when comin' frae the schule — 
Thae days again we'll never see !" 

I pressed her hand, and queerly felt 
The thochts o' fifty years return ; 

The shrine at which a boy I knelt, 

And felt the flame that then did burn ! 

The flowers and the bools betrayed 

The feelings, which on Nature grew ; 
But young affections never fade — 
• First love, though shy, is ever true ! 

Yet scarcely Love — we did not know 
Why each the other tried to please ; 

But now the thoughts of long ago 
Come to the heart like laden bees. 

The embers of the youthful flame, 

Like grey hairs, now reveals the truth ; 

W(» now, without the blush of shame. 
Can tell the feelings of our youth ! 

The flowers and the bools pourtrayed 
A strange affinity of Soul — 

An unknown passion, which betrayed 
The feelings, Time could ne'er control ! 

Postscript, 

Tis forty years since she's been wed 
To her Life's half, and I to mine ; 

Nine children each between us bred — 
And yet we think on Auld Langsyne ! 
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MY DOG "TAMMY." 

The subject of, this sketch was really a noted thief — he followed me 
like a shadow ; I could not stir but he was after me — either at my heels or 
bounding on in front. I never entered a house but he watched his chance 
and bolted in before me, his sole object bent on stealing ; his first rush 
was to the cupboard or press, or any place where his keen nose scented 
food. He was as utterly destitute of scruple as a Polype of feeling — ^he 
stole everything eatable, without the shadow of compunction ; many a 
shilling I have paid for mince-meat, steaks, or fresh butter which he 
bolted off with and devoured. One day when I called at an upholsterer's 
about the sewing of scenes for the drama of '* Rob Roy" — as if he had 
been the collie of the veritable reiver, " Rab himsel' " — he could not have 
been more daring, for he deliberately seized hold of a large singed 
sheep's head and decamped with it, trailing it over the stones as proud 
as Lucifer, amid the laugJiter of the people who saw him making off 
with his plunder, like a fox with a goose — reminding me very much of 
Launce and his dog in the "Two Gentlemen of Verona." I scribbled 
it on the road to Gilston on a piece of waste paper — for I always like to 
have a pencil and paper, along with my mind and self, which makes 
four of us — besides " Tammy," who, of course, ran before. 

ANY a weary foot IVe trod 
Wi' you, my faithful Tainmy ; 
You never saw me tak' the road, 
But friskit like a lambie. 

Nae sooner trudged we in a hoose 

Than in the press you howkit ; 
And mony a time I've got abuse — 

My temper scarce could brook it. 

But yet, mair faithful dog ne'er ran, 

Although at times gey sleekit; 
For a' his fau'ts, I liked my Tam, 

Though he in presses keekit. 

Mincemeat and steaks and butter fresh, 

Were a' the same to Tammy — 
Whatever smelt o' fish or flesh. 

He in his maw would cram aye ! 

Nor was a sheep's head, singit black, 
By Tammy deemed owre bulky, 
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For owre the stanes it played clack ! clack !- 
Like reynard wi* a turkey ! 

But noo thou'rt getting auld and sere, 
For TimeJs the greatest reiver, 

And steals frae man his pith ilk' year — 
Just like my sly retriever ! 

The only difference is this 
Between auld Time and Tam, 

That Man's aye seekin' future bliss — 
Tam aye a present cram ! 

Yet what puir Tammy stole awa' 

Had never chance to rise ; 
And human banes, when in the maw 

0' Deatii, may never reach the skies. 




THE CUT-DOWN WOOD. 

On passing St. Michael's Wood, a portion of which was being cut 
down for the railway to the Tay Bridge by St. Fort ; being contractor 
of the station, I had often to pass that way. 

'HEEE ance the squirrel sported free, 
And eident hummed the busy bee. 
And bonnie bloomed the yellow broom — 
A withered waste usurps their room. 

Pine stumps, alas ! have ta'en their place. 
And shattered roots the knowes deface ; 
Deep ruts of wheels, and hissing steam 
Have now destroyed the sylvan dream. 

That enemy of trees — but friend of man — 
Hath cut the wood where squirrels ran ; 
The birring saw now revels there — 
Alas ! and makes their green hame bare. 

Dear lonely, old St. Michael's wood, 
Where soughing larch and Scotch firs stood. 
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And cast their shadows o*er the road, 
Invitmg thought to rise to God ! 

While Peace with Silence loved to stray, 
To reach Newport that pleasant way, 
Nor deemed it was a weary road, 
Where Nature spread her charms ahroad. 

I once there with my twa boys lay, 
Who saw with glee the squirrels play ; 
And, oh ! how happy was their gloci. 
To' see them leap from tree to tree ! 

'Tis thirty years now since that time. 
Which prompts me to this humble rhyme ; 
And many a winter's come and gane. 
To mak' me shun the ways o* men ! 

'Tis dark December time o' year 
With Nature, and with me, I fear ; 
For blighted Hope and weathered Care 
Will lay the best o' spirits bare ! 

And these auld roots a lesson gives 
To ilka sowl on earth that lives ; 
For Youth and Beauty flit away, 
like sunshine on a winter's day ! 

And nothing leave but stumps at last 
To meet the frown of winter's blast ; 
Then let us live from day to day, 
Enjoying Nature while we may ! 

Our dearest care — to guard Old Age 
From Poverty on this Life's stage — 
For, oh ! the two too often meet — 
Life is so transient I Time so fleet ! 

And as the tree can't stay the saw. 
No more can man wise Nature's law ; 
Then let us all be warned in time, 
And read a moral in this rhyme ! 
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THE NAVVIE'S BILL OF FARE. 

On picking up a piece of the storekeeper's thin paper on the road 
leading to St Fort Railway Station, when the branch line from Lenchars 
Junction to the Tay Bridge was being made in 1878. The following 
are the items exactly as I picked up the paper, which forms a true, but 
unrhymed poem in itself : — 







Mrs Mason. 










27th April 


—3 lbs. Roll, . 
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1 lb. Ham, Is. ; 


Sugar, 7d., 
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2 doz. Eggs, 
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5 
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2 lb. S. Peas, 
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*Barley, Id ; Tobacco, 


e^d.. 
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IJ lb. Derby, 
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i lb. Soap, 2d.; Powder, 4d., 
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Candle. 
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♦Bottle Whisky, 
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29th 


ti 


*Gill Whisky, 
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* Whisky, 
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Scones, 
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30th 
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*Piut Whisky, 
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May 


2nd, 


Scones, 
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1 doz. Eggs, 
♦Candle, Id ; Tol 
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jacco, 
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J lb. Butter, 
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. . 
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3rd, 


Eggs, 
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il 
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Tea, 
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)i 


Powder, 


• 
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»> 


>> 


*Gill Whisky, 


• 










8 


J> 


»> 


Cheese, 


• 










4 




£1 


1 


4 



* It will be seen that the Whisky and Tobacco consumes 8s. 4d. — 
more than a third of the account ; also, that the 27th was a Saturday, 
when the bottle of Whisky was got, and the 29th was Monday, when 
the gill and Is. 8d. worth was got — sad revelation of a Navvie's weekly 
bill of fare, and how the Sabbath is spent. 




NE bottle, two pints, three gills, by the way, 
I found on a scrap — like the truth, gone astray ; 
Kevealing the secret which Labour should keep. 
For often 'tis best to let sleeping dogs sleep ! 

The account was a guinea, or, say fourpence more. 
For goods that a Navvie had got at the store ; 
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The third was for whisky — the drink of the fool — 
Which costs ten timea more than children to school ! 

Besides, it is dear^ if pleasure's the aim, 

For it buys, at the best, bad habits and shame ; 

A holiday ramble, with baicnies and wife, 

Not only buys pleasure, but freedom from strife ; 

And gives to the mind a coat of soul-mail. 
To shield off tlie blast of Life's roughest gale, 
And knits his wee crew to stand by his side. 
And splice them wi' love and family pride. 

Oh ! how can he spend a third of his means. 
While shoeless and bare are the feet o' his weans ? — 
Ah ! Labour, beware ! too selfish you are, 
For whisky and Short-time engrosses your care ! 

What care you although your family starve ? 

Or Capital sink in Bankruptcy's grave ? 

So long as your children by " TJnion^'* are fed — 

But " Strikes^^* have now nearly struck themselves dead ! 

Too long by the nose has Labour been led, 

By demagogue drones, who give spouting for bread ; 

* The number of "Strikes" for 1878 was no less than 277 — as 
follows : — Mining and Quarrying, 66 ; Coal Miners, 58 ; Copper Miners, 
1 ; Ironstone Miners, 1 ; Quarrymen, 6 ; Iron and Metal Trades, 39 ; 
Boiler Makers, 4 ; Chain Makers, 2 ; Engineers, 2 ; Puddlers and 
Moulders, 20 ; Nailers, 2 ; Iron Shipbuilders, 6 ; Tin-plate Workers, 1 ; 
Cutlery, 2 ; Building Trades, 77 ; Uuilding Operatives, 3 ; Bricklayers, 

6 ; Carpenters and Joiners, 16 ; Masons, 31 ; Plasterers, 6 ; Painters, 6 ; 
Plumbers, 5 ; Slaters, 3 ; Cabinetmakers, 1 ; Lathsplitters, 1 ; Clothing, 

7 ; Boot and Shoe Makers, 4 ; Hatters, 1 ; Tailors, 2 ; Textile Trades, 
58 ; Cotton Operatives, 42 ; Hosiery Operatives, 3 ; Flax Operatives, 3 ; 
Lace Operatives, 1 ; Silk Operatives, 1 ; Woollen Operatives, 8 ; 
Ceramic and Glass, 8 ; Glass Workers, 8 ; Agriculture, 5 ; Agricultural 
Labourers, 5 ; Food, 2 ; Butchers, 1 ; Confectioners, 1 ; Sundries, 15 ; 
Lumpers, 1 ; Navvies, 1 ; Railway Employes 3 ; Compositors, 1 ; 
Sailors, 2 ; Fishermen, 1 ; Waggon Builders, 1 ; Carriers, 1 ; Toilet- 
ware Makers, 3 ; Tobacco-pipe Makers, 1 — ^Total, 277. To this list we 
may add 40 strikes in other Countries, viz. — France, 21 ; India, 1 ; 
Australia, 5 ; Canada, 2 ; United States (incomplete), 11 — which makes 
up a total of 317 labour quarrels for the year 1878 — the year I picked up 
the scrap of paper which formed the subject of these verses. 
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While Folly has listened to every knave, 
And helped to dig deep Prosperity's grave; 

But, let British labour of Foreign, take care — 
Of loiver paid workmen and more time beware ; 
For Labour, like Commerce, belongs to the world. 
And most to the nation where Free Trade's unfurled. 

You may shorten your hours to raise up your wage. 

And for a brief time successful engage 

In a war with British Capital here, 

But the gold with the Time will vanish, I fear. 

For Money will seek out — and soon it will find 
A field for its gizzard more to its mind 
In countries more vast — to which, like a mote, 
Our little Great Britain just serves as a float ! 

The Queen of the Seas by her own children killed. 
Without a shot fired, or drop of blood spilled — 
Oh ! shame on you. Labour, to play her sic plisky, 
Through love of Short-time and drinking of Whisky ! 



THE STARVING SONG THRUSH OR MAVIS. 

On seeing a mavis pecking in a gutter opposite my window, in the 
narrow of Market Street, amongst ice and snow. The very severe and 
prolonged winter of 1880-81 killed nearly all our lovely and blythe 
mavises — the bonnie song thrushes of Scotland — so that very few of 
their once famiUar bonnie blue eggs are seen in their clay-lined nests^ 
or their cheerful notes heard in the groves, or on the tall poplars, since* 

3S) EAR speckled denizen of grove and wood, 
^^ Who welcomes Summer with thy cheerful song, 
Which cheers thy help-mate and her callow brood, 
And makes the welkin ring the whole day long. 

But, ah I when Winter comes with stealthy tread. 
And drives thee, shivering, to the snow-paved street^ 
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Where all around is frozen, sere, and dead — 
Pale Pity shuns thy pleading eye to meet. 

To see thee hopping amongst ice and snow, 

So vainly seeking what you cannot get ; 
Cowering and shivering — the type of woe — 

Starvation — or a cage around thee set ! 

But though the change to thee be sad indeed. 
Much sadder still for man, when snowy Age 

Or Poverty and Want doth Reason lead 

Into the dreaded Poor-house ! — dismal cat^e ! 

Then, oh ! let Reason to herself be true, 
And guard against Old Age's fearful foe — 

Fell Poverty, and mad, regretful Rue, 
For frozen Energy is worse than snow ! 

How different a cosy room and fire. 

Where Old Age calm, in peace, should rest, 

With couthy Plenty — dear Contentment's sire ! 
And feel on earth a foretaste of the blest ! 




THE ROUGH SCABBARD. 

" I have seen servauts upon horses and princes walking upon the eartli."- 
Ecelesiastes, 



'HEN you see a rough scabbard, friend, be not deceived, 
For sharp may the sword be that lies 'neatli its sheath. 
And though it be rusted and blunted and grieved. 
To thee it may still be the servant of Death — 
Then tempt not the temper that's lurking beneath } 

The temper of steel, it shines not on the sheath, 
Nor the spirit of man on the sleeve of his coat, 

Though Pride and Presumption, like seed in snow wreath, 
May think they will flourish, when not worth a groat — 
As well expect lead on the ocean to float ! 
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The spirit of soul is as hidden from sight 

As gems that are precious are hidden from view ; 

Though Satan has passed for an angel of light — 
For too often, alas ! the false passes for true — 
As tinsel is worshipped hecause it is new ! 

While many a man, hecause hamely his mien. 
Is ta'en for a dullard because he is plain. 

And through the crowd passes — a gem, though unseen — 
Nay ! spattered with mud from a long, draggled train, 
Whose only ability's Merit to stain ! 

But give me the man who doth hoast not nor seems, 
Nor prates of his motives, his wealth, or his might — 

For silent glides on all the deepest of streams — 
The road up to heaven is kept out of sight — 
By stealth to do good, is the spirit of Right I 

Transparent and clear is the surface of glass. 
But rugged and rough is the crust of the gem — 

In painting and gilding, away let it pass ; 

But give me, oh ! give me the rough-looking gem — 
The symbol of Worth ! and the true diadem ! 



THE HARBOUR OF REFUGE PETITION ROLL. 

After upwards of 5000 signatures were got to a long petition roll, to 
be presented to Government for a harbour of refuge or the extension of 
St Andrews pier, it was thought best to get one of its leading men to 
head it. It was a bitter cold, gusty night, on the 18th of February 1882, 
when the writer called for his signature, which was at first declined, on 
the plea that he did " not wish St Andrews to be like Dundee," which 
gave rise to the following trifling verses. 




GUSTY, stormy night it wa 
I shivered as I sped along ; 
But well I knew a righteous cause 
Was sure to triumph o*er a wrong. 
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With trembling hand I rung the bell — 

A blast swept up the icy street — 
I grasped the roll, and almost fell, 

Before I heard the sound of feet. 

At last the front door slowly ope'd — 

** Is Blunt, the Principal, within r 
I sharply asked, as in I groped. 

And felt as if committing sin ! 

" Who shall I say is wanting him r 

The servant asked — I gave my name ; 
Within the bare room all was dim, 
As if the verv fire thought shame ! 

At last the great man ope'd the door, 
And stalked, with pompous air, within ; 

I now felt froze — if chilled before, 
His soul it seemed so sharp and thin. 

" IVe come," I said, " your name to get. 
To head this long petition roll ; 
We owe Humanity a debt, 

As we to God do owe our soul/ 

" A refuge-harbour much is wanted 

At this end of the bay," I said, 
" And if the Board of Trade will grant it — 

Extend the piers — a boon is made, 

" To all who miss the Bell Rock light 
In thick and snowy, stormy weather ; 
When not a leading light's in sight. 

They pass the Forth and Hope together. 

" Once past the Carr,* and in the bay, 
Before a howling eastern gale. 
Between Fife Ness and Banks o' Tay, 
The seaman may look blank and pale ! 

A dangerous reef of rock at the 80uth.-e^<&\i ^a.-^ o\-'^\» k2^^aw«%"^8!i»B^* 
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For pitiless th(i breaker rolls ! 

As pitiless the blast it blows ! 
For now the storm his fate controls — 

And this too well the seaman knows ! 

" You saw the ' Merlin' wrecked last year, 
With all her crew, before your eyes ; 
But had there been a refuge near, 

We had not heard their piercing cries I 

" It is to fill this blank I want. 

And earnest wish your name to head it, 
That we may get a Government grant 
To make a harbour where 'tis needed I" 

" Aw ! — aw ! — I must have time to think, 
I do not want to ape Dundee ! 
If Learning floats- then ships may sink, 
For she and I cannot agree !" 

Then, with a question out of place, 
But still it showed the deep design — 

He asked if " Faith and Doctor Grace 
The Harbour document did sign T 

I answered, " No ! I never asked" — 
" Oh ! then, just call again," he said ; 
" Ah ! now I see the truth unmasked !" 
I said as from the room I sped. 

Preserve, — it is, for selfish drones 1 

For gout and gowf, and private. schools? — 

No wonder Bejants groaned three groans, 

And then, like Edward, cried " Toom Hools !" * 

The bluntest man may be made sharp — 

A fool may be made a Principal, 
But hempless sand ne*er made a warp. 

Nor brainless cuif a madrigal ! 

* Edward I. called John Baliol ** Toom Hools," for his want of ability. 
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KATE KENNEDY'S DAY. 

The celebration of this day was of old standing, by the 4th year's 
or elder students of the University — generally held on the 14th of 
February. Kate was the daughter of our best Bishop, who gave one of 
the bells for the College Steeple, which bell was named after her, hence 
the annual celebration of the gift. It was latterly held with great 
pageantry — ^people flocking from all parts to witness the display— Irom 
Dundee, Cupar, and other places. The masquerade dresses were 
brought from London for all sorts of characters ; the cavalcade swelled 
by many of them on horseback in rich trappings ; Kate herself — a good- 
looking young student, handsomely dressed — sitting in her carriage and 
pair, in state. The display of 1882 was to have been one of the 
gi'andest — dresses, horses, and everything was ready — ^posters and 
advertisements were out, and the crowd collected on the streets— but 
owing to the determined opposition of the Principal and Professors, 
and fear of rustication, it was stopped, and has not been again held, 
much to the disappointment of many. 



LAS ! young Kate — the more the pity ! 
No more wilt thou parade the city, 
And tell the students all to meet 
Within thy father's ancient seat, 
Where Learning long hath reared her head, 
Since Bigotry and Priestcraft fled ; 
Alas ! it seems their ghost's returned, 
And stalks where Hamilton was burned. 

Thou wert a bonnie lass of Thrift 
When first thou gave your striking gift, 
Whose tongue, through time, was aye to tell 
The present of thy College bell. 
With warm assent the youths said — " Well 
We love you, Kate, as well's your bell, 
And promise to respect your gift 
Each yeary for ever, for your thrift!" 

TTvie to her wish, this year again 

They strove to celebrate, with might and main, 

And told their public friends to meet, 

And give Kate welcome on the street ; 
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And, lest they should hegin to tire, 
They gorgeous dresses, rich, did hire — 
Cartoons and verses — wit and fun, 
Ran, like quicksilver, into one ! 

They even wished to hold a ball — 
But not within the College Hall — 
For bubbly-jocks had closed its gate. 
With " Gobble ! gobble /** fuss and prate ; 
But, faith, when all was ready lying. 
And, for the fun, the public crying, 
The bubbly-jocks began to bawl 
The self-same tune that closed the Hall, 

That, rather than Kate's bell should toll. 
They'd rusticate and close the whole ! — 
Kate's spirit, sighing, breathed "Ah, well ! 
You close the College with my bell ! 
For ancient custom, ancient pride. 
True Scotsmen honour far and wide, 
But renegades to Oxford* rules 
Just ends in poets being fools ! 

" Your Bejants soon will flit away, 
K you will burke my holiday — 
On this condition, let me tell, 
You was to celebrate my bell ; 
For too much study breeds a pain, 
As Folly is severely sane. 
For Youth and Learning must have play, 
As morning suns precede the day." 

* The Principal of the United College held also then the Professor- 
ship of Poetry m Oxford. 
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THE CITY OF ST ANDREWS. 

AINT Andrews — mother of our patron Saint,. 
I wish I could thy ancient grandeur paint — 
Not with the senseless clink of jingling rhyme, 
But with the spirit of the true sublime ! 

Thy ancient Port is now filled up with mud- 



Whose mouth, with mussels filled, now chews the cud ; 
The cockle and the empty mussel shell, 
The only ships which up the Eden sail. 

The outstretched jetties of thy Harbour's gone, 
And in their place are stunted piers of stone. 
Built from the ruins of the Primal Kirk, 
Which Knox knocked down — fanatic work ! 

Thy Colleges, they, too, are merged in one, 
Just like a split shell in a rusty gun ; 
For ill-paid teachers, after grace, they pick 
The bones of which thy citzens are sick. 

Without thy Senzie Fair* and sea-borne trade, 
Thy College, like a shrivelled leaf, doth fade — 
Where are thy haughs and lands and common grounds? 
Alas ! they're swallowed by a pack of hounds ! 

Yet, never swallowed without asking grace. 
Which, like a blessing, fills the highest place. 
And even squats up on ilk public Board, 
To sit a fetish, and to ape the Lord ! 

Yet who but Christians ever think that one 
Could serve " two masters" like the " Evil One?" — 
Not only two^ but masters in a heap, 
From Doctor Dear to little Master Clieap, 

Between them all, the Primal City's fleeced. 
That private land should be the more increased ; 
For dung dep6ts are all the city has 
To show where once her Kegal grandeur was. 

* Th Seenzie Fair wsus a very important national market of 
days' duration, when St Andrews was in the leaitia. oi V^t \Rr««t* * 
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THE TWA STAIGS. 

On seeing two young staigs combing each other with their teeth in a 
park, while walking from ]^gton to Tayport. 

SCOTS Grey and a chestnut stood, 
Quite happy, on the lea, 
Each seemed to know the other's mood, 
I could most plainly see. 

" Staigs" they were — say twa years old — 

No shoes were on their feet. 
And though November, bitter cold, 

Yet they were glad to meet. 

Their teeth, like combs, upon each rump 

Went, sawing up and down. 
As if each felt the other's bump. 

Like fingers on a crown. 

And when one stopped, the other clawed 

Still faster than before. 
Until his neighbour also gnawed, 

But neither felt it sore. 

I stood, and moralising then, 

Saw Nature in it all ; 
For even best and wisest men 

Must run when She doth call. 

" Claw me, claw you !" that true Scotch phrase, 

Rules man as well as horse ; 
For Selfishness on Wealth will graze, 

Though often proves its curse ! 
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THE MATCHLESS PAIR. 



Written on the road between St Andrews and Leuchars Junction. 



BKOKEK and a Banker tried 
To wreck an honest man, 
Because their motive clear he spied, 
And saw their double plan. 

They asked him how his ship was found ? 

What gear he had on board ? 
And hoped his cables both were sound — 

With bread his lockers stored. 

They tried his pumps, did sound his wells, 

His canvas spread on high. 
To see if yet his well-tried sails 

Would stand a gale — or fly. 

A lead — they also wished to know 

If he had one to sound ? — 
A bell to ring ? — fog-horn to blow, 

To keep her off the ground ? 

Although not perfect, still 'twas good. 

The trim his schooner bore ; 
The skipper, he was in no mood 

To let them see much more. 

They looked, and thought, and puzzled were, 

Nor fault with her could find ; 
Although they wished his ship ashore, 

And stranded was his mind. 

They sprang on shore, the quay did reach — 
Like rats they crawled ashore ; 
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" Dem me !" said he, " yovHl strike the beach, 
Before I touch the shore !" 

This to himself he mumbled though — 

This skipper firm and true. 
And scarce his hand withheld the blow, 

For high his spirit flew ! 

" You swabs ! land pirates ! all, but good ! 
And you here thus would daur 
Your smuggling principles intrude. 
To wreck an honest tar T 

Curst Usury and Law* are both 

Condemned by Gospel truth ! — 
They are but candles to the moth. 

To bum the wings of youth ! 

N"ot that I think sound Wealth a dream. 

Or Law and Order wrong — 
But when we find them but a echeme 

To rob, it can't be long ! 

For Man, at last, when full matured. 

And all but perfect grown, 
May rest on this firm rock assured, 

Such rogues will all be known. 

And, in their place, great Manhood stand, 

"With Labour for his friend ; 
Then all such parasites be damned ! 

Shall work ! or, starving, end ! 

* Paul says, "Bather than go to law, suffer yourself to be defrauded,**^ 
and we all know the Christian precept of ** Giving to him that would 
borrow of thee, hoping for nothing again," and so on — ^just try it ! 
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THE WORM. 

" I am a worm, and no man."— «7o&. 

** Repntation is an idle and most false imposition : oft got withoat merit, and lost 

without deserving."— <SAaA^e«pear0. 

WORM came wriggling in a toon — 
A silly creature, fond o' milk ; 
But, faith ! it plumper grew fell soon, 
And lastly wriggled into silk. 

As rust can into iron bore, 

And leeches suck the richest vein ; 
As salt eats through the ice's core, 

So worms can eat the wisest brain. 

This worm a secret once it knew — 

From unsuspecting Labour gained — 
A quicker way to bore gold through, 

While simple ignorance it feigned. 

But, faith ! it soon the workmen cowed — 
" Come, table down my share !" it cried, 

Or I shall split — by heaven !" it vowed, 
" And tell your secret far and wide !" 

They hushed the creature's ill-made tongue 

By thrusting down its legal share. 
Which it so cunning from them wrung. 

And better far than they did fare ! 

Twas auchteen hunder sixty-five. 

When iron rose to famine pitch ; 
And for ten years this worm did thrive, 

Until it grew, faith, veiy rich ! 

Baith Luck and Wealth upon it flowed. 

Until it had enough and more ; 
Then slyly crawled, and took the road, 

And wriggled where it crawled before. 
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But vain it grew ! though cunning still, 

And into clubs it tried to bore 
Wi' snout o' gold — the place to fill 

The fabled jackdaw did of yore. 

Close to some downs it spun its cone — 
Where golf, I think they call, is played, 

And on a knowe it pitched its throne. 
Nor deemed its will could be gainsaid. 

And near its cone a steep path lay, 

Where human worms would often rest ; 

Especially whose hairs were grey, 

And wriggling powers were not the best. 

And younger ones — on pleasure bent. 
Who crawled beside its garden wall — 

The seat sawn through on which they leant, 
Reminded of " the woman's"* fall. 

Instead of " stones upon them cast," 
The seat was stown on which they lay ; 

This virtuous worm forgot the past. 
And only loved at golf to play ! 

A road on which it wriggled o'er, 

Which ruts and holes and mud defaced. 

It wanted closed, to show its power — 
This selfish, little, spiteful pest ! 

For as the worm preferred to golf. 

It wanted none to use that " road" — 
At least those worms which, better off, 

Had burrows near the golfing sod. 

It *buses stopped, wheelbarrows chased. 

With pinched and pale, though gilded, face — 

Men lauched to see the wriggling pest 
The rest of crawling worms disgrace ! 

* Aa Christ said to the woman of Samaria, ** He that is without sm 
cast the first atone. " 
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The clear result of such a race 

Was plain and easy to be seen — 
The meddling worm just got disgrace, 

And road, well made, just saved the green !^ 

A curse came of its gold, I saw — 

It made a proud, vindictive mood — 
It thousands threw away at Law, 

Which poorer worms would have done good — 

As if to show that queer-got gear. 

Or cones built up by doubtful means 
Are but a gilded mask to wear — 

A painted Worm — ^behind the scenes ! 
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MAN there was — God save the mark I — - 
A spiteful man — but keep it dark ! 
He was the son of Andrew, poor, 
And ^' mangled'^* sermons by the hour. 

He would not in a ^^ Poorhfuc-se'^f teach. 
But on a road would glibly preach ; 
Not caring if his flock did stray, 
He loved to squabble more than pray. 

Providing Orders J to defraud the poor. 
Within a College or a moor ; 

* A meddling divine wrote an uncharitable letter against a poor man 
who took part m a public meeting, solely because he was a poor man, 
and "kept a mangle." 

+ He also wrote against another poor man for the same reason, 
solely because he was *' once in a poornouse." 

t Alluding to a Provisional Order, whose sole object was to ejeot- 
the poor (for whomit was chiefly meant) out of the M^dxASi^C»<^%'^. 
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So long as he " held forth," in prayer, 
'Twas all the same, if spite was there. 

His wizzened face was Heaven's mark, 
His heart was black — but keep it dark ; 
Tell none he prayed, to rob the poor, 
And drive them from their College door ! 

The more he prayed, he glibber grew. 
And tore up Deeds to cobble new ; 
'Twas all the same, if Spite was there — 
He did it with a Holy prayer. 

But what a sight, wi* braw black goon, 
And cuffs and bands sae neatly sewn, 
Wi' upturned een, like deein' calf, 
That made the very angels laugh ! 

To see a priest sae heavenly fair 
Thus shear his flock beneath a prayer — 
The very flock he came to herd. 
To clip them wi' a holy word ! 

God help the poor ! come, let us pray. 
Before we steal their schools away. 
And from their College fling them oot. 
Just like some snuffy duddy clout. 

The Deed of Bell — Lord mak' a curse ! 
We want to mak the puir folk worse — 
Lord ! their bairns fling* oot like straw, 
But leave the rich — Lord, leave them a' ! 

A Public College ! — save the mark — 
It's private noo — but keep it dark ! 
Let's get the " Order'' slippit owre. 
And then we'll see wha has the power ! 

* The Provisional Order provided for the flinging out of the Madias 
Oollege the poor only, but retained an elementary branch for the rich, 
who would thus have reaped all the iruita of Dr Bell's endowment. 
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We'll pension* those, and such as those — 
We ken the puir, Lord, arc our foes ! 
Deil keep them then ! — come let us pray, 
Before we steal their schools away ! 

We'll mangle, Lord, auld Andrew'st will — 
We kept it oot o' Lord Young'sJ Ih'll, 
The only Bill that balked oor aim — 
The puir geese never saw our game ! 

A hiss was made by " Geordie Brucf',''^^ 
A cannie, rhymin', hissin' goose : 
He surely kent what saved auld Konie — 
He blew about the Truth like foam ! 

But Civic " Law'^ will keep him richt, 
And " Gospel Law" will strap doon ticht 
The creel that hands the fisher votes — 
For geese thrive best on gilded oats. 

We'll lend them siller, never fear — 
Election cobles need good gear 
For catching votes, as weel as cod — 
But, Lord ! keep dark aboot the " Bo^d /" 

We'll pack their schools — the simple fools, 
And wile them in to vote our tools ; 
But how or why, they'll never ken — 
We'll easy gull the honest men ! 

* One of the clauses of the Provisional Order gave power to the 
Trustees to pension off whom they pleased, who had connection with 
the Trust. 

+ Dr Andrew Bell, the benevolent founder of the College. 

t Lord Advocate Young, the framer of the Scotch Education Act of 
1872 : a petition was got up by the Trustees, chiefly signed in the vestry 
of the Town Kirk, craving it to be kept out of ms Act. He was 
"astonished at the people of St Andrews ! It was in his Bill,** he 
said, " for the^welfare of the City, and ought to be in his Act]; but, as 
they wished it kept out, he would do so." Three individuals went to 
London, and watched the progress of the Bill — which cost about £400 
(off the funds) — no wonder the College is almost bankrupt, notwithstand- 
ing its original cost and endowment of £50,000. 

§ When told that the writer of this rhyme had written a telling 
letter against the Provisional Order, a very charitable and modest 
Christian divine, with a sneer, said, " Wha caxe^ lore ^^ot^'^'^T^'sRk'*^^ 

Q 
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Within the Cooncil Chaumer too, 
Wi' " Public EicJits'' we'U catch a few ; 
But ance get in, and then, Lord God ! 
We'll see wha'll pay that cursed " Eo'd /" 

We'll no defend the case* and then 
We'll ha'e our siller back again ; 
Then Public Richts awa' will flee 
Upon a gowf preserve, they'll see ! 

We'll say we'll lower doon the mussels, 
To suit our " Ko'd" and " Watter" tussels ; 
But let's ance in —you mind last vote ? 
Wha raised their price ? — mark, tak' a note ! 

Exactly noo, a year before, 
A thousand pounds was on the floor — 
No' for the mussels— but the " -Ro'cf ' — 
Come, help us. Spite ! — and pray aloud ! 

" Lord !" says Spite, " I'm no' sae sure 
But it is best to keep folk puir ; 
Guid Lord ! it's better far to preach. 
Than higher branches f brats to teach ! 

*Tlie squabble about the Links Koad had got into the House of 
Lords, and, under pretence of lowering the price of mussels on the one 
hand, and pretending to defend Public Rights on the other, the Anti- 
Road Party hoped to get in Candidates, so that the Town Council 
would not defend the case, and so the public would have to pay the 
expenses. 

t This iniquitous Provisional Order actually provided that these 
clerical Trustees had power to exclude the poor from their own College, 
and to receive into the Higher Branches only twelve in a year — and only 
if they J in their an ti- Christian wisdom, thought that even these were 
" likely to be benefited by Higher Education /" This shameful proposal 
also provided that — ** The Trustees shall not be bound (as they are by 
Dr Bell's Deed) to impart education gratis to any pupil attending the 
College, but they shall have power to receive into it — to the higher classes 
of the College — without payment of fees, children whose parents are 
proved^ to the satis/action of the Trustees^ to be in such necessitous circum- 
stances as to require assistance of this kind, and who are themselveSf in 
the judgment of th^ Trustees, likely to be benefited by attendance at those 
classes, provided that the number of such children in one year shall not 
exceed twelve /" This is such an insult to the whole intention of Dr 
Bell — ^whose Deed specially provides that all ** those children whose 
parents are unable to pay any such fees shall be educated gratis" — that I 
trust this rough sketch will be excused. 
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" ^.t least, nae mair than twaly kind Lord, 
Thy Ministers can e*er afford 
To let within their College wa's : 
Just Lord ! protect Thy Holy Cause ! 

" Lord ! your Holy Son was wrang 
When for the puir He made a sang, 
Preferring them unto the rich — 
Yon widow was a puir auld witch ! 

" Wha only ga'e a mite, kind Lord ! 
To come and hear Thy Sacred Word. 
Lord ! keep a' the puir away. 
When in their schools we gang to pray ! 

" Lord ! it's Ritual we want — 
The worship o' your holy saunt 
Wha* up to Lunnon kindly gaed, 
To keep oot every dirty taed 

" Wha canna pay their College fees ; 
Lord 1 forgi'e his weel-meant lees ! 
And ilka ane wha made Kicht Wrang — 
And ill-faured Spite — but no' owre lang ! 

" Lord, help him in the cloud o' night. 
Without a name, * to show his spite ! 
To this, kind Lord, I say — Amen ! 
O, help him, Lord I to write again !" 

* Alluding to very spiteful anonymous letters, supposed to be written 
by a meddling Divine, who, it would seem, loved clitter-clatter and 
worldly squabbles more than " Preaching the Kingdom of God." 
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THE KNICKERBOCKER. 

MAN wi' knickerbockers came 
Into the City, seeking fame — 
Who never knew the worth of shame, 

Or manly feeling — 

A fib to him was all the same 

As truthful dealing. 

Guid spelling, mark, was not his forte — 
Guid grammar was still further short — 
For Common Sense would glumpsh and dort 

Within his brain. 
Although Presumption aft made sport — 

Like jucks in rain. 

The City had an ugly name 

For filthy " watter," to its shame ; 

Nick kent she ne*er could rise on Fame, 

In sic a state ; 
But Nickerbocker, up to game, 

'V\''ould save his rate ! 

The son o' Peter, for a lark. 

And ane o' kindred soul, you'll mark, 

Wi' Knicker gaed to Lingo Park, 

To air their spite — 
Just like three mongrels gaen to bark, 

Eut no* to fight ! 

A king Nick was, without a croon — 
Had pair o' legs wi' yellow shoon. 
Wham honest Nature dubbed a "loon,** 

Or guid stockbroker ; 
Tag-rag-and-bobtail o* the toon 

Had Knickerbocker. 

A full-blown rose upon his coat — 
Like bun tin* on a pleasure boat, 
When braw, gay leddies gang afloat, 
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Had our braw Nicker — 
Just like a beard upon a goat, 
Or auld whup-licker 1 

But, faith ! an engineer was he — 
Could sink the earth or droon the sea. 
And mak' guid watter like the Bee — 

Aff manured land* — 
The better " watter," no' a lee, 

Aff dung and sand ! 

A strong Conservative — at least 
Vice-Preses owre ilk' doubtfu' taste, 
Wha swears that manure is a feast 

As auld as Adam — 
In spite o' Doctor King's guid test. 

Or famed Macadam ! t 

A plumber, too, who wants a job — 
Just like a drawer without a knob, 
Thocht a' the subject he could probe 

Wi' clitter-clatter. 
And meters, like a heart to throb. 

To save the " waiter" 

And twa-three mair half-honest sowls, 
Wha want to row the Civic bowls. 
But canna see they're bein' made fools 

Ahent the screen, 
And, for the time, the bluntest tools 

The City's seen ! 

Lord ! let them keep their dirty " watter" 
Wha've raised this opposition clatter, 
Twa set o' pipes is little matter — 

Gi'e them Cairnsmill, 
And let the Lochty's get the latter, 

And drink their fill ! 

* The Cairusmillites contended that water was better off arable than 
pasture land—it being actually argued at a public meeting that people 
ill with dyspepsia grew not only well but fatter by diinking the filwiy 
water of a ditch which had oozed through privies and manure depdts. 

t Two famed water analysts. 
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THE PRESENTATION CLOCK ; OR, ALL FOR 
PUBLIC GOOD— IN 1873. 

(WRITTBN AT THE TIME.) 

*' Though Authority be a stubborn bear. 
Tet he is often led by the nose with gold.*'— Shakespeare. 

g,.;OME, gentles all and ladies gay, 
And listen to a simple lay, 
Which gi*es a great man's day 
And generation. 

A worthy Bailie, leal and true- 




Wha minded seF far mair than you — 
For '^Public GuicT'* he always flew 
In her behalf ! 

Great are his deeds, the Public knows, 
Since first he frae the dust arose. 
To fecht the ancient City's foes, 
Wi* guid braid claith ! 

Immortal glory round him bums ! 
'Tis " Public ChiicT* where'er he turns — 
Alas ! how different frae " thorns," 
For guid langsyne ! 

A gilded clock, t of noble size. 
Took a* the City by surprise ; 
It shone and dimmed the very eyes 
0' sinf u' folk ! 

It stood and nodded on a sill — 

The Dean o' Guild's — wi* richt guid will, 

* It was a common saying of this particular Magistrate, that he did 
everything for the ** good of the pvhlic." 

f He was presented with a handsome timepiece, but few knew who 
subscribed for it. 
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The future Provost, to instil 
Ambition's fire ! 

'Tis true nane keht wha did subscribe — 
Unless it be yon pawky scribe, ' 
A^Tia rubbed his loofs, to see the bribe 
Sae deftly won ! 

What though the public funds are tost 
In Litigation's sea, and lost ? 
Some folks grow richer for the cost, 
And some get clocks ! 

Then let us "fecht unto the death !" 
The ratepayin' cuifs ha'e neither breath 
Nor sense to see how we can skaith 
Them to their face. 

Ahent the screen we'll pu' the strings. 
Till, through the Press, the clocky rings, 

And Bailie , like a cuddy, flings 

Wi' meikle pride ! 

What !— gained he not the Sheriff case ? 
And, after being gained, gave place 
To what was ca'd a scribe's disgrace — 
Fresh Litigation? 

But not upon the Land, alone, 
This famous Bailie's deeds are known; 
For, chairman of the life-boat, shone 
His noble deeds. 

Wha, when th<! Swedish brig was tossed, 
Frae morn to e'en, before the blast. 
Stood, boldly, staring at his post, 
Like mangered dog ? 

And when she struck, and seamen clung. 
Till every feeling heart was wrung. 
And " Life-boat !" rang frae ilka tongue — 
Like Lot's wife stood ! 
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Eut noo, since they are drowued and gone, 
And the s^ahscrihei's* names not known, 
Their souls frae Heaven ha*e, doubtless, flown, 
And hocht this clock ! 

But, hark ! the Public Chiid ciies still, 
" Behold the buyer o' the mill ! 
The Abbey Mill* — ah, welcome bill ! 
For PuUiG Guid / 

" Trot, Johnny, trot, to Dundee Toon, 
And see if you can get some loon — 
Some Spinner carle — to buy the boon. 
To blind the miller !^' 

Guid faith ! the Bailie's orbs expanded — 
For " FuhUe GutcP' the Deil he'd branded ; 
He ran and bocht the mill fore-handed, 
Ere Johnny cam' ! 

'Twas Sabbath when the news first rang — 
** I've bocht the mill I" he cried alang ; 
And syne ahent the Kirk-plate flang 
His weel-clad shanks !• 

The millers, too, o' " Caims"f and " Law" 
He roosed, to mak' oor purse-strings draw ! 
And "Plash Mill," J too, was scribed awa' 
For grand moss " waiter,^* 

* The town wanted the mill, and, to throw dust in the eyes of the 
miller, it was arranged to bring a millspinner from Dundee to bid to 
ensure the sale. But the Bailie could not resist the opportunity of 
privately offering pretty high to secure it before the spinner came — all 
for ** public good.'* 

+ A most senseless throwing away of public money took place, by 
giving several hundred pounds for compensation — besides as much water 
compensation running past — for an abortion of Water Works at Cairns- 
mill. The Law Miller alone got about £230. Since then, up till now, 
nearly £20,000 has been frittered away in tinkering a bad source of 
supply — and more throwing away of public money still goes on, close to 
an agricultural railway station. 

t The City paid as much for the water running past this defunct mill 
as it received, shortly before, for the whole mill and lands altogether I 
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Ah ! deeply it is understood 
What he has done for " Public Gull,'^ 
That lays like mine should ne'er intruile 
To sing his praise ! 

What healthy " waiter'* we shall get 
Aff manured fields and boggy peat — 
He weel deserves a lasting debt, 
YoT*' Public Guidr 

For " Public GuiiT'— great " Public Guid r 
Lord bless us ! mind that " Public Guid !" 
Which drains the purse, and sooks our bluid, 
For " Public Guid /" 
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LAS ! in vain my feeble lays 

Essay to sound forth all his praise — 
I only wish him many days 
To wind his clock. 

The Dean of Guild, wi' equal mettle. 
Swears to the Provost's chair he'll ettle — 
To help still mair to clout the kettle 
0' Civic rule. 

Quoth he, " If Eab will Provost be, 
I'll jump into his shoon, you'll see ! 
And be made Provost, ere I dee. 
Or turn my coat ! 

** It isna men o' sense we want, 
But only cuifs, to gape and ga'nt ; 
Or sit, like ony half -blind saunt, 
At Cooncil Board." 
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Twa-three lads ahent the screen — 
A guid roch guess you've wha I mean ! 
Can gar them grunt like pigs, I ween, 
And do their bidden. 

Some soople carles I've in my eye, 
And through their motives clearly spy ; 
If I get cause, by faith ! I'll try 
And rhvme their lives. 

V 

Noo fare-ye-weel, till sic-like worth 
Again shall draw auld stumpie forth ; 
Then, by Saint Eule, baith sooth and north 
Shall soond their praise ! 
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'HA, when the Scribbler's bill spewed oot. 
For " clarkin' done" in curst " Law Suit"- 
" Three hunner pounds," an item stoot ! 

Glowered roon, and said — 
" It may be richt — you'll pay't, nae doot T 
YoT '' Pitblic Guid r 

" We Magistrates ha'e passed the Bill, 

Though o' Law charges we've nae skill — 
The Cooncil daurna say it's ill, 

Nor yet be rude !" 
For wi' the Scribe I've dined mysel', 
YoT'' Public Guidr 

And sae it was agreed, aff loof, 

To blind wi' spite ilk' Cooncillor cuif ; 

For though 'twas paid, they had nae proof 

'Twas richt to do'd — 
An Embro' audit freend cried " ploof ! 

I'll mak' that guid ! 
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I'll gi*e you prices roond and lang, 
To fling into their teeth slap-bang ! 
'Twill mak* them sing anither sang, 

And fire their bluid ! 
But, Bailie, you maun swear they're wrang, 

Yot' Public Guidf" 



THE PRESENTATION BIBLE. 



The following (written in 1859, on the presentation of a Bible and 
Psalm Book, in the Fishers' School, to a queer-looking body, who 
officiated as ** Coast Missionary") is one of my earliest attempts at 
rhyme. The money was subscribed by the fishermen. The extreme 
alxsurdity and inconsistency of the whole affair lay in the presentation 
being made by one blind man, while another blind man brought his 
fiddle to amuse them — thus making up, with ^ab and music, for the 
want of eyesight ; and the Chairman gave a richly nonsensical lecture 
on Temperance, denouncing drinking, and actually abused the fishermen 
to their faces for imbibing strong drink, while he himself was drivinff 
one of the most lucrative spirit trades in the city — ^thus proving himseli 
to be also blind to the true spirit of Christianity* But we have many 
such temperance lecturers and presidents of Bible presentations. Oh ! 
these presentations and awarded medals ! For as Punch truly and 
cuttingly said, ** He was not bad enough to receive any !" 




HE meeting's convened, the black coats are met, 
The farce it is opened wi' prayer ; 
The " Missioner's" come his present to get. 
Or devil a soul had been there ! 

The fishermen, too, are ranged all around — 

Their families a' drest in their best ; 
While cookies and tea fill up the background, 

Wi' sang books and fiddles in rest. 

Then in waddled Magog — the godly chield, 

Wha ance wore the cloaky o' blue. 
Which aft covered mair than himsel' in the field, 

And aye to its colour was true ! 
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Daft. Eppie did tell hoo the almond she got 
Frae this hinney-tongued, sweet-lippet loon ; 

While Arrogancfi thrives, how can sin be forgot? 
The essence and cause o' Nick's croon ! 

But unco guid, wi' a fiddle mair true, 

So honest and holy beside. 
That tracts* of religion on Sabbaths he threw — 

The reckless and godless to guide ! 

!Xor, happily, here, does his piety cease — 

This meeting of fishermen proved — 
Inspired by his gold, on his " mission" of peace. 

Like the ass whom Balaam reproved ! 

So after the tea, " Let us pray," he says, 

" And thankful be you for the cookies ; 
Above all, refrain from your evil ways. 

And God bless the gift of the bookies ! 

" Atid, oh ! my dear brethren — ^be sober, wise, 
Eefrain from the drinking of whisky ; 
Or, if you will drink, believe me," he cries, 
"Drink nought but the best of my cask aye ! 

" Be shamed of yourselves ! you ill-judging crews," 

In zeal of his love, he exclaimed, 
" Upholding so many public-house stews. 

While whisky I sell is so famed 1 

" You'll all go to ruin ! — I know you will ! 
For spending your money on trash ; 
Though children should starve, you'll still have your gill, 
Instead of my bottles of Bass 1 

" As a Bailie, too — be praised for the name ! — 
I know you are terrible sinners 1 

* It WEbs customary then for self -elected saints to remain from what 
is still called Church, themselves, and walk on roads and bye-ways — 
certainly not in imitation of the despised Nazarene — who pulled ears of 
com by the wayside on that sacred day, but to present all those who 
were enjoying Nature, like him, with dismal tracts, warning their 
readers that they were on the way to rum I 
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Four-fifths of the * cases,* the more to your shame, 
Are caused by you and your limmers I 

" Take pattern by me, all you spendthrift crew, 
Or Life's boat, you never will steer through ; 
And behold what self-reliance can do. 
When whisky you never let near you. 

" So all my tippling friends be worldly wise — 
Be sober — yea, oh, be teetotal ; 
For none but Good Templars can reach the skies — 
So you must now renounce the bottle !" 

With this the holy Saunt glanced round the room, 

To see if with more he could cram 'em, 
But the fishermen all did glumpsh and gloom. 

And, in angry whispers, said " Damn him !" 

Till up at last sprang Tam, who naively said — 

" It would have been better, I tliink, 
K the man that now drives a whisky trade 

Had clattered far less aboot drink ! 

" If drinkin* is ill, I canna but see 

That ten times far waur is the seller ; 
To me it looks like the hypocrite's plea. 

To pray, before grabbin' oor siller I 

" And, sir, the deil a ane o' me can tell. 

What mak's o* the twa the great differ, 
Between the puir drunkard and your fat seP, 

Nor would I, sir, wi* you now niffer ! 

" We may ha'e a' faults — we may be a' puir, 

But still we ha'e bocht your new Bible, 
And ken we a' weel that fishers before — 

Him followed wha hated vour libel ! 

" Noo, sir, a lesson before we are gane — 

I hope you will think that nae knave's meant ; 

Let him that is pure here, cast the first stane — 
As written Irfng syne on the pavement !" 
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At this they did quick the bookies present — 
As quick did the " Missioner" clasp them ; 

His cunning grey een did twinkle content, 
And sly as a fox he did grasp tlieni ! 

The poor blind Saunt, faith ! he never could tell 
If *twas knave or fool who did clutch them ; 

" It micht ha'e been," he said, " Auld Nick himsel', 
Sae quick frae his hand they were snatchet. 

Though Nero did fiddle when Eome he burned, 
Yet Satan, he here, faith, did waur him ; 

For God's holy Word and expounders he turned 
Slap-bang on to Hong Kong before him ! 
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Tune—** The Collier Laddie,'* 

WA' to the Links, my bonnie young hen, 
Awa' to the Links, my young doo, 
Awa' to the howes that you and I ken. 

And rest 'neath my cloaky o? blue ; 
Beneath my auld cloaky o' blue, blue, blue — 
Beneath my auld cloaky o' blue ! 

But doited auld Sandy, he never will ken. 
For I winna tell, neither will you. 

How he's ta'en for me by prying young men. 
When wearing his cloaky o' blue ; 

When wearing his cloaky o' blue, blue, blue — 
When wearing his cloaky o' blue I 

But mony a canny, sweet oor at o'en 

Is done ere the moon she shines through. 

And mony a dear thing shouldna' be seen. 
Beneath an auld cloaky o blue ! 

Beneath an auld cloaky o' blue, blue, blue — 
Beneath an auld cloaky o' bluel 
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ON HEAEING A CANARY SINGING WHILE A 
MINISTER WAS PRAYING. 



'HAT ! have you no respect for word of prayer, 
You little, chittering, noisy thing ? 
That you would dare to perch up, singing, there, 
And flutter with your wicked wing ! 

When God was asked to listen to mv word. 
Could you not hold your noisy tongue % 

You most ungrateful, senseless, sinful bird — 
I wish your wicked head was wrung ! 

Did you not see the mourners weeping there, 

When I, aloud, addressed the Lord ? 
Why did you sing and mock His sacred prayer 1 

You unbelieving, wicked bird ! 




ON A BLACKBIRD STARTING FROM THE 

WHINS AT KINKELL. 

STARTLED blackbird fled the copse, 
As startled fled my early hopes 
(But man's whole life is startled here, 
And seeks Futurity in fear I) 

His mate, with five wee gorbs, was hid. 
Like Cheops, in his pyramid. 
Till " Cocker," with her peering snout, 
First saw him fly, then searched them out. 

One snap of her forbidding teeth 
Sent death upon them all beneath ; 
But such is Life the world o'er — 
The strongest kill for evermore ! 
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And e'en our soul is often vexed 
And driven on to ills perplexed ; 
While exirly education site, 
And drives us on against our wits ! 

Almost as helpless as this'brood, 

We move through Life 'twixt 111 and Good ; 

Then God be merciful to us, 

For 'tis through Him we're " thus, or thus !" 




THE TEMPERANCE REFORMERS. 



Temperance Reformer on the Bench, 
Whose spouse loved spirite like a gay young wench^ 
Was anxious to build up a Templar's fame. 
And clear auld Scotland from her tippling name. 

" Aggressive" * in his Temperance, the knave 
Tried hard to make Humanity his slave ! 
By cutting " License" like Eve's apple through. 
Lest Good and 111 on Moderation grew. 

* At the annual Spring Conference of the Baptist Union of Scotland, 
held in Dundee in April 1883, a Temperance Reformer in the chair, 
said — " It was something new for him to preside at such a gathering. 
He had come out in a new character — eis a Temperance Reformer, He 
had set the example to his constituents by piihlicly signing the pledge ! 
They must he aggressive in their work ! He was very desirous that the 
number of public-houses should be considerably ctU down /" And to 
show still further their unjust anxiety to be " aggressive in their wcyrk," 
this short letter appeared the week before the Conference, headed — 
" Licenses in St Andrews. — ** Sir, — Now that the Licensing Court is at 
hand, and that the City is at last governed by a majority of Temperance 
Magistrates, I am astonished that no means are being taken to repre- 
sent to the Magistrates the desire of the inhabitants to have the 
number of licenses in the town largely redticed. The * back-shop' 
grocers ought all to go, and the comer * pv>bs. ' should also follow suit. 
Good Templars and Temperance Reformers, be up and doing. — I am, 
&c., A Citizen. 29th March 1883." Does this tyramiy not speak for 
itself better than rhyme ? 
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A " light wife makes a heavy man," he says, 
" And must be sober, though we end her days ! 
At marriage feasts all ' wine^ must be put down 
By Local Option in each sinful Town !" 

The great man ^^puhlidy the pledge has signed," 
To show Humanity his noble mind ! 
But Sense looked on with laughter at the fool, 
Who thought Teetotalers mankind should rule ! 

A brother Magistrate, in equal plight. 
Was noted for his management of light ; 
A lighter spouse, who loved good spirits too, 
Within the cause a heavier burden threw ! 

• 

To save the worlds he, too, has signed the pledge, 
And also on a Bailie's bench did edge — 
With equal motive — to enslave mankind, 
To save his pocket, and his spouse's mind. 

And thus, good God, is Scotland awed and ruled ! 
Thus broad Humanity by Templars fooled ! 
Who have not even Rechab's sober plea, 
Who Hved in tents, and lectured on the lea ! 



THE TEMPORARY FEVER HOSPITAL. 

MAY, 1882. 
Tune — " The Laird o* Cockpen.' 



»> 




'HREE pair o' wise fools were sadly af eared 

That Death or the Deil would singe their white beard ; 
They wanted a hoose to put puir folk in — 
Awa* frae their ain, near breakers and din. 

They looked oot a place to big their hoose on — 
They bigg'd it o* dust, instead o' hard stone ; 
Wr sawdust and boards their Fever Hoose made — 
For rats and disease a home and a trade ! 
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They bigg'd it so close to breakers and mud — 
It wasna a place for chewing the cud ; 
The rats they crept in — the sawdust fell oot — 
The wise fools they stared wi' faces like clout ! 

Their wisdom, for ance, was fun for the mob, 

The rat(e)payers saw it was a fat job ! 

Five hunners o' pounds for rats and a ghost — 

They scratched a' their pows, and thocht on the cost ! 

The strangers gaed doon and stood on the sand. 
And stared at the Hoose, the sea, and the land ! 
Then lauched in their sleeve to think sic wise fools 
Would play wi' disease like bairns wi* bools ! 

The salmon nets hung, the fishing boats lay 
Within saxteen feet o' this dangerous play ! 
The east wind did howl, the breakers did growl ! 
To see the wise fools had sic a sma' sowl ! 



THE MOTLEY WHO WOULD CHANGE THE 

WORLD. 

" This is a lecturer so skilled in policy, 
That, no disparagement to Satan's cunning, 
He well might read a lesson to the Devil, 
And teach the old seducer new temptations." — Old Play. 

But " philosophers and fools know where the best wine is sold." — Quentin Durward. 




: ARK 1 do you hear on the street the noise- 
Tlie shouting of brats and din ? 
Such romping girls and squalling boys 
Are filling the world with sin ! 

I'd have them neither to romp nor play, 

But to sit in a school and mope. 
And teach the sinners to sini^', and say 

How to wash ihe negro wuth soap ! 



$ 
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Look at the poor ! what whisky they drink 

How poortith will laugh and tipple ; 
What right has poverty ever to think ? 

Or ocean be more than a ripple ? 

What right have the poor strong spirits to use — ' 

Or why should they enter " pubs." ? 
The rich can only drink what they choose 

From morning to e'en in clubs ! 

'Tis bosh ! the whole of your moral laws, 

Your St Paul's and Saviour's teaching ; 
ril rid all the world of fevers and flaws, 

And kill father Death with preaching ! 

I'm sure that God is now old and done, 

The " Sermon on Mount" is a failure ; 
The stained glass church is the only sun 

To let our souls out upon bail, sir ! 



THE DISCARDED BOOK. 



ON A SMALL-SOULED DOCTOR IN ABERDOUR CONTEMNING MY BOOK, 

*• DESTINY, AND OTHER POEMS." 

" -^ WOULD not let your book," he said, 
tS) ** Lie on my parlour table, 
For fear my Christian daughter read 
That God's Word was like Babel — 
A figurative fable !" 

" My book just tells the plain God's truth," 

With firmness, I replied ; 
" God never spake a word, forsooth ! 

Who said so, surely lied ; 

Can Spirit speak ?" I cried. 
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" It is a parable, my friend, 
As Jesus* truly taught : 
A figure, for a glorious end. 
And dearly was it bought, 
When Truth 'gainst Falsehood fought !" 

" But then," he said, " your book denies 
The Person of a God ; 
Divinity of Christ it tries 
To make like Aaron's rod — 
Not eas'ly understood !" 

" And would you dare give God a shape ? 
Infinity a form ? 
Tie down the truth with priestly tape 1 
You poor presumptuous worm ! 
As well tie down the storm ! 

" You know not what religion means — 
* You worship — know not what :' 
Your little soul on Falsehood leans, 
Or clings like torpid bat — 
You tiny mental gnat ! 

" But, good day, sir, I wish you well. 
My book just ' bides its time,' 

To clout a bottom upon well, 

And sing God's praise in rhyme. 
Whose steeple needs no chime, 

" Whose temple is the ambient air. 
Whose preacher is the sun. 
Whose ocean sings incessant prayer. 
Whose form is ^/Z in One ! 
Whose truth is heaven begun' !" 

* ** Without a parable He spake not at all." 

" These things have I spoken unto you m proverbs : but the time 
cometh, when I shall no longer speak unto j'ou in proverbs, but I will 
show you plainly of the Father." — Christ — John xvi. 25. 

I scribbled the foregoing in consequence of him saying 1 denied the 
'personality of God and the Divinity of Christ." I replied that God 
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DUTY TRIUMPHANT. 

An incident in the Wreck of the Barque " Merlin," with all hands, 
numbering eleven, on the 5th March 1881, at St Andrews. 

KAGING sea, a barque was tost, 
A cry arose, " Great God, she's lost ! 
She's struck ! and, see ! she's driv'n ashore !" 
Was heard above the breakers' roar. 

'Twas heard by Jack, who swore to meet 
His Polly in some lone retreat ; 
But could not hear that piercing cry. 
And not unto the rescue fly. 

Six miles away the tryst was made 
To meet that lovely, trusting maid — 
The last time they might ever meet 
Within that trysted, pledged retreat. 

Then Love with Duty strove together, 
Like Abel with his envious brother ; 
But, Man be praised ! stern Duty won, 
While Passion gazed, haK-wondering, on ! 

And Love, with doubtful, rueful mien, 
Looked piteous on the woeful scene — 
For there, before the seething blast. 
The reeling barque was breaking fast. 

was a Spiiit — the Eternal Spirit of Life — incomprehensible, unsearch- 
able, and infinitely greater than b. person ; and that whoever presumed 
to liken Him, or it — the " / am that I am" — to " any thing in earth or 
heaven, or the waters under the earth," was guilty of ignorant, pre- 
sumptuous blasphemy; and that His Son Christ, the "Spirit of 
Truth" was, "when Abraham was," and ever will continue to exist as 
the " Comforter" of Humanity, until Truth, which already **no longer 
needs to be spoken in parable or proverb," ultimately triumphs over 
Bigotry and Superstition — ^for " all shall know God for themselves, 
from the least unto the greatest" — without either this Doctor's dictum, 
or mine, or any others ! And as for the Divinity of Christ, and His 
being equal with God, Christ Himself said to Peter, who attempted the 
same flattery by calling Him " Good Lord," at once turned round and 
said, " Get behind Me, Satan, there la non^ ^oo^\i\i\»^Q^'r 
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Her masts fell, shattered by the rocks, 
While gaping landsmen stood in flocks, 
And saw them perish in the wave. 
Without the power to help or save ! 

The lifeboat dashed amid the surge. 
And Jack stood on the very verge 
Of heaving to the crew a line, 
When, crash ! she sank into the brine. 

Just two were driv'n, dead, ashore. 
The rest sank down to rise no more ; 
The crowd dispersed, with tear-dimmed eye, 
But left behind a heart-felt sigh ! 

And he who broke his tryst to aid. 
Did nothing but deceive his maid ; 
But still it proved that faulty man 
Can keep stern Duty in the van. 

For Goodness triumphs over 111, 
If Duty guides the human will, 
, In spite of Love, her fickle twin. 
As Virtue triumphs over Sin. 

For Virtue in the world shaU dwell 

In spite of him who reigns in well ! 

And, Soul, throw off his slavish load. 
Upheld by Truth's t)*7ie spirit, God ! 

And light shall pierce the darkest gloom. 
In spite of Adam's curse and doom ; 
Yes ! Duty in the world shall reign, 
And Sleep shall triumph over Pain ! 

And Truth shall triumph over lies, 
For Reason ever upward flies 
To guide Mankind on earth, at last. 
As love, here, bowed before the blast ! 
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O LASSIE, WILL YE GANG WF ME? 

Tune—** Moray. ^' 

LASSIE, will ye gang wi' nie, 
And press the bonnie gow'ny lea ? 
I vow thy lips I winna pree, 
If you will only gang wi' me ! 

'Tis rapture to be by your side, 
Although you mayna be my bride ; 
For Love doth rule the world wide, 
Just as the moon doth rule the tide. 

You are the rib belangs to me — 
The ain lost rib I lang to ha'e ! 
My soul is close bound up in thee — 
come, and set my spirit free ! 

My heart to thine I'll fondly press. 
The reason, dear, you weel can guess ; 
O dinna mak* my joy the less, 
By saying no, if you mean yes ! 

Wi' you a hut a palace was — 
Content wi' simple Nature's laws, 
Where we o' Life would share the flaws, 
And a' the joys o' loving twas ! 



CLAREMONT DEN. 

Tune — ** Yon Wild Mossy Mountains.^* 




%-; 



OME, go lassie, then, to bonnie Claremont Den, 
For the bracken and the tree are green again ; 
The mavis dear tp hear, and the blackbird's whistle clear,. 
Wi' young bonnie May, the mistress o' the year. 

Sae happy we will be, for Love made you and me 
To blythely sing and whistle like the birds ; 
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Your lips that I may pree, as sips the hiney bee, 
And love you there, without the need o' words. 

For envy and iU-will our happiness would kill. 
As shot and gun the happy, cooing dove ; 

So go, my dear, we will, and let our bosoms thrill 
In yon bonnie den, where all around is Love ! 



UP WITH THE MAINSAIL. 

A YACHT SONG. 

TyTP with the mainsail, throat and peak, 
^^ Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 
Up with the canvas, every steek, 

Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 
We'll make our yacht do all but speak, 

Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

c 

We'll make her dance upon the wave, 
Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

Then strike, my lads, and sing a stave, 
Yo I ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

As merrily o'er the sea we lave, 

Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

And here's to her I left yestreen, 

Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

The opening flower o' sweet nineteen, 
Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

For Love shines through her roguish een, 
Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

Then speed me fast to her again, 

Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

For her I'd cross the raging main, 

Yo ! ro ! yo, heave, oh ! yo, heave, oh ! 

And were yon tight craft a' my ain, 

I'd then cry, vast heave ! vast heave, oh I 
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THE YACHT RACE. 



HE wind was fair, the day was fine, 
The sun did like a bridegroom shine, 
And like his bride, the sea, as gay. 
Did gently undulate and play, 
For like a mirror was the Tay. 

Just like the sunshine of our youth, 
Ere falsehood stole the garb of Truth, 
When toddling in the burn we ran — 
Before mean Selfishness began 
To hide Deceit in worldly Man, 

Before we knew that human life 

Was such a sea of hidden strife. 

Or knew that such a dangerous guile 
Could lurk beneath a woman's smile — 
So like the treacherous sea the while ! 

Which like a raging lion roars, 
And hurls us, shivering, to her shores. 
And makes a plaything of our ships. 
While youth and beauty in them trips 
With pleasure on their pouting lips. 

And so the bird-winged yachts did sail. 
With scarce a breath, far less a gale ; 
'Twas pleasant, beautiful to see 
Them gliding o'er the silver soa — 
Like moving shadows on the lea. 

' By heaven ! it was a lovely sight 
To see them with their sails so white, 
With spinnacker and tojisail set, 
And mainsail dripping with the wet. 
To catcli each breath of air they met. 

At last, a white spot in the sky, 
Just like a bird began to fly, 
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Succeeded by a thunder-cloud — 
Before the hills re-echoed loud, 
And made the Tay a living shroud. 

The race was hardly well begun, 
At least the first buoy was not won, 

Wlien, crash ! — tremendous was the peal, 
Which made each tiny craft to reel, 
Before the gale had made them heel. 

As if a million shafts were driven 
Straight from the azure bow of heaven, 
The storm burst on them with a howl — 
Just like a famished lion's growl — 
Preceded by a sulky scowl ! 

And ere the sails were taken in, 
The yachts, like tops, began to spin. 
Till every one lay heeling o'er — 
Or scudded with the gale before — 
But two sank ere they reached the shore. 

For ere the sheets could be let go. 
They both heeled o'er, and sank below — 
Their lee-rails past the cabin door, 
Their cock-pits filled, and all was o'er — 
They gave a plunge, to rise no more ! 

Three of the five thus briefly sunk, 
As if the sea had made them drunk ! 

Like corks, their crews were floating now 
Upon the river's foaming brow — 
For Death had taken them in tow ! 

/■ 

One swimmer, stronger than the rest. 
Refused to take Death's grim bequest, 
And firmly grasped a friendly oar — 
Unheeding that vindictive roar. 
And all but lifeless drove ashore. 

The other two, close-hauled, lived on, 
Although their hope was almost gone ; 
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But ready hand and active brain, 
Triumphant battled with the main, 
And bore them to the dock again ! 

A spirit seemed to hover o'er. 

To help those two to reach the shore. 
For soon there rang a thunder peal. 
Which split the gale, and made them reel, 
And shook them to the very keel ! 

While Pity answered from the sea, 

And, sighing, whispered " Not to be ;" 
For Safety spurns both pride and prayers. 
But follows all whom courage bears — 
This message God from heaven declares. 

" I saw the yachts," sweet Pity said, 

" And in the five a lesson read ; 

The three that boasted most, I knew. 
Had each a vain, unskilful crew — 
Though from their peaks the bunting flew. 

" The other two, though weaker manned, 
Of sail and rudder had command — 
Not like the other boasting three. 
Which first were sunk into the sea — 
The fitting end of vanity ! 

" Then Man from this a lesson take, 
If not for mine, for Mercy's sake — 
Be always careful what you do, 
Trust not a braggart, else you'll rue. 
For ocean is to manhood true ! 

" Nor tamper with the fire or sea. 
For these will aye your masters be ; 
Nor trust a sly, deceptive smile. 
Which only hides a serpent's guile, 
That, like the Tay, just lured the while. 

" Until, when by Temptation led, 
You're either maimed, or struck down dead ; 
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For Providence is far too high 
To help you by a prayer or sigh — 
Although the reason can't tell why ! 

" Be ready, then, with hand and mind, 
As if a gale was aye behind. 

Grim, watching to fast-whelm you o'er — 
Then quickly reef, and scud before — 
Trust Self^ and then you'll reach the shore !" 




THE COLLISION AT SEA. 

The " Gerarda," a flhe new steamer, 1082 tons register, with coals for 
Genoa, fitted-up with all the newest appointments, was only two days 
old, on her first voyage, steaming down the Channel, when she was run 
into by the " Benares," a large four-masted iron sailing ship, and sunk — 
on the 24th October 1882, at half -past 3 a.m. — dark and stormy, blowing 
a hurricane — the "Gerarda" going seven knots. The "Benares" was 
1646 tons register, with 2500 tons general cargo, from Calcutta for 
Glasgow. 



FINEE steamer never steamed, 
A better crew had never dreamed, 
Sped down the Channel on their way, 
Bound for Genoa's lovely bay. 

Two days at sea was all her age — 
She steamed upon Time's liquid stage — 
When, just before the morning broke, 
Or eight bells gave their final stroke, 

A little speck of hazy green — 
But' nothing of the red was seen ; 
By heaven ! it rapidly drew nigh- 
Near where the mate in charge stood by. 

" For God's sake, starboard quick your helm. 
And do not let the blow o'erwhelm !" — 
Too late, alas ! — a dreadful crash . 
Abaft the funnel — then a splash 
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Of iron bulwarks in the sea — 
A jibboom stretching o'er our lea ; 
Quick ! man the boats ! — too late, by God ! 
The crew are scrambling up the shroud. 

The captain on that bowsprit clung — 

A life-belt round his shoulders flung ; 

Twelve men were saved, but nine were drowned — 

The captain^ s body only found 

Above where the " Gerarda" sank. 
And left upon the sea a blank ; 
As fine a ship as steamed was lost. 
Although her crew were at their post. 

But — cursed — the "Benares" backed. 
And not a drawing sheet was slacked ; 
Her captain sent not man or boat, 
But left the nine to sink or float ! 

A curse upon the callous hound ! 
When Ms time comes, will help be found ? 
I trow not — for a heartless man 
Deserves no better than a ban ! 



LEAP YEAR, 1884. 

The following singular request, in an excellent hand, from an 
unknown lady correspondent, was sent to me, along with an addressed 
envelope, for ** Miss , Post Office, . To be called for." 

" 2nd July 1884. 

" A great admirer of Mr Bruce's poems would be very grateful to 

him if he would string together a few sentimental verses, in the form of 

a leap-year proposal. 

** * It being a lady's right this year 

To ask in marriage whom she will — 
> The man she duth adore.' 

** Should Mr Bruce excuse this great liberty and grant the request, 
would he be kind enough to send the verses in the enclosed, whenever 
convenient ? 

"With many apologies for the liberty, I have great pleasure in 
signing myself, yours very respectfully, 

L M ." 
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I Strang the following indiffereut verses together next night — ^the 3rd 
— and sent them on the 4th :- - 

DONIS, fond, to Venus spoke, 
And said, " It was a galling yoke 
That man should always reign above. 
And hold the silken reins of Love." 

" Especially," sly Venus said, 
" When woman weaves the silken thread. 
And winds man's soul around her skein, 
And is Love's true, acknowledged queen." 

She fondly smiled, and softly sighed, 
And wished she were a human bride, 
To guide the matrimonial pair. 
In which she had the greatest share. 

Then Woman low the silence broke. 
And modestly, with love, she spoke ; 
She said it was her " right this year 
To choose her husband, without fear. 

" I shall do so, and inward feel 
That I am acting for our weal. 
And that you\fi\\ not think me bold, 
In leading you to Hymen's fold. 

" So come, my darling, to my arms. 
And share with me Life's dearest charms ; 
Let Love and Hymen make us one, 
Nor sever till Life's sands are run !" 



THE OTHER SET. 

Love says that " kissing goes by favour," 
Forgive me, then, this fond endeavour 
To let you know my heart is thiiie^ 
If you wiU be my Valentine ! 

This is the day* the birds do pair, 
And choose their partners in the air ; 

* St Valentine's Bay, the 14th of February, was held sacred. It was a 
very old notion, alluded to by Shakespeare, that on this day birds began 
to pair. Hence, perhaps, arose the custom of sending letters of love 
and affection, or Valentines, on this da>^ . 
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And shall a maid do less than they ? 
Then he thou mine, and come away ! 

For 'tis a lady's right this year, 
To ask the man to her most dear. 
Who, in return, will pledge her heart, 
Until her soul from life shall part ! 

Forgive me, then, mine ever dear ! 
Or rather blame this fond Leap Tear^ 
Which gives to Love a woman's voice. 
To ask the husband of her choice. 

I know you will not deem it Art, 
My showing you a loving heart ; 
But rather hail with joy the year 
Which made two hearts for ever dear I 

Along with these I sent this note : — 

" St Andrews, Jany. 4th, 1884. 

** Dear Miss , — Yet I do not know but that you may be "writing 

in a fictitious name, and that your strange request is all a joke. Still, 
I have scribbled these poor verses for you to make what you like of 
them. However, hoping you may be successful in securing, not only 
the hand, but the heart and soul of him you ' doth adore/ — Believe me, 
yours faithfully, Geobge Bruce." 

On the 26th I received the following answer from my fair, but un- 
known, correspondent : — 

" , January 26th, 1884. 

** Mr Bruce. 

" My dear Sir, — You must be thinking me very ungrateful indeed, 
in not having written you before. 

** I do hope you will excuse my seeming neglect, but I have been 
from home, and have just received your poems and- letter. 

" How can 1 thank you sufficiently for your great kindness to one you 
know nothing of ? 

*' I think tlie poems are just splendid. It must be a great pleasure 
to yourself, as well as to others, having the art of writing poetry. 

" I must confess my use for the poems is only to amuse some idle 
lassies, by sending them to their friends. 

" Perhaps you wondered at me asking you to address to the Post 
Office. The reason is, that I stay >vith a very strict old aunt, who objects 
to any amusement of this kind. 

** Again, I must apologise tor the great liberty I took in asking you ; 
and again thank you very much for your kind indulgence. — Yours very 
gratenilly, ." 

As this little incident interested me, it may interest others, without 
compromising my fair correspondent. 
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THE GAME OF GOLF. 

•HAT means this concourse on the Green ? 
Where coats, both red and black, are seen ? 
And Petti-coats, and faces fair, 
For Woinan, ever dear, is there ! 

It is a game — the game of Golf — 
At which sorae ladies play enough, 
While others never play at all — 
Use neither putter, cleek, nor ball. 

Alas ! and what is ten times worse, 
They never even walk the course ; 
Restrained, each modest, lovely dear, 
By Private * tickets stuck up here ! 

On Public Links, which Nature made 
To be a pleasure, not a trade ; 
Their dear hearts itching for the game, 
Yet turned away to hide their shame ! 

Golf is a healthy, pleasant game — 
For man and woman both the same ; 
Then long be double matches seen. 
And public played on public green ! 

* The Links of St Andrews, along with the estuary of Eden (the old 
seaport), with the mussel scalps in it, were gifted to the City as 
incdienaMe public property by repeated Royal Charters as late as the 
17th century ; and, without going into any pretended illegal sale of 
such inalienable public property, the following notices and letter speak 
for themselves : — 

" Notice. 

** These Links are Private property, as they are rented by the Mem- 
bers of Ijie Ladies' Golf Club, and are reserved for their exclusive use. 

" None but Members of the Club, and visitors introduced by Mem- 
bers of the Club, can be permitted to play upon them. Trespassers will 
be prosecuted. — By order of the Committee. D. L. Burn, Hon. Secre- 
tary. July 28th, 1883." 

This being torn down, another was put up : — 

"Notice to Visitors. 
" These Links are held on lease for the exclusive use of the Members 
of the Ladies' Golf Club, and none but Members of the Club, or visitors 
introduced by MembcFS of the Club, call be permitted to play on them." 
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The following year it was : — 

** Notice. 

** These Links are reserved exclusively for the use of Members of the 
Ladies' Golf Club. May, 1884. By order of the Committee." 
And last year, 1885, it was : — 

"Notice. 

** None but Members of the Ladies' Golf Club are permitted to play 
on this course." 

Should not those who made such a fuss about a Public road see about 
these Private Links y especially as the portion alluded to was specially 
reserved for bleaching? The following letter shows that the attempt 
was even made to keep people from walking on these Public Links with 
their dogs : — 

" St Andrews, 24th March 1873. 

** Sir, — ^Mr David Hain, tenant of Balgove and Pilmuir, has called for 
me to-day, and has stated that you are m th^ habit of going upon the 
Links of which he is tenant, and taking with you a dog or dogs. Mr 
Hain got a public notice prepared, requesting that people would not 
take dogs upon the Links, and intimating that owners of dogs found 
straying upon the Links would be prosecuted. This notice was ap- 
proved of by the Proprietor, and has been publicly circulated — Mr Ham 
presumes you have seen it. 

" As both Mr Hain and the proprietor of the lAnks have resolved to 
put a stop to the annoyance caused by dogs being upon the Links, I 
have to intimate to you, if you persist in taking a dog or dogs upon the 
Links, there will be no alternative but to apply to the Sheriff for an 
interdict, and you will have yourself to blame if you are involved in 
expenses. It is quite unnecessary to say that the right of Golfing upon 
the Links does not entitle anyone to disturb the sheep grazed on Pilmuir 
Links by taking dogs there." 

This was signed by the legal adviser of the City, who also acted as 
agent for both tenant and alleged proprietor of the Links. It was sent 
to a famous golfer (the friend of young Tom Morris) and who died in 
Australia. 
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Tune — "More or Less" 

TE&KIBLE fuss was made of a road, 

More or less, 
Where Lawyers met with a smile and a nod, 

More or less ; 
Some kicked at the stones, some golfed on the sod. 

More or less. 
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A spiteful Tom-cat said Golf was the cause. 

More or less, 
But ladies said, 2s a, 'twas all in its clawSy 

^lore or less, 
AVhich itched to he scratching other cats' paws^ 

^fore or less. 

And caddies declared it a pitiful job, 
More or less, 

That Public Improvement lay in a fob 
^lore or less, 

And made their fine game a handle to rob- 
More or less. 

For Golfers liave plenty of room, and to spare, 

!More or less : 
Already they'd golfed the Bleaching in air, 

^fore or less ; 
And now for the Drying^ the whins are bare, 

More or less. 

Far better to Golf away rabbits and sheep 

More or less ! 
And some of the Links for walking to keep. 

More or less, 
Than hrocul Public Richt should be rented so cheap^ 

More or less. 

For all the Tom-cats who mew on our Links, 

More or less, 
Look after their own^ though Public Richt sinks 

More or less — 
At least this is what plain Commonsense thinks, 

More or less. 

And now that my poor little song is ended, 

More or less, 
I'm sure no true Golfer can be offended — 

More nor less ; 
But, if he should be, let Chartered Richt mend it, 

More or less. 
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SOME TRIFLES. 



THE BISHOP'S GIFT. 



LADIES' Club has proved to me 
That chartered gifts are a* agee ; 
That Bishops' gifts are. a* a sell, 
Unless their common gift of hell ! 




THE WIDOWER. 

J^OOOR Captain Fyfe has lost his wife, 
Jy* And sadly in want o* a true ane ; 
But though they're rife, he'd lose his life, 
Before he would marry a new ane. 



FAITH, HOPE, AND CHARITY. 

cERE lies Doctor Grace, 
In Charity's place ; 
Faith hints he may lie best his lane ; 
Hope says that he will, since Charity's gane, 
And swears that the Doctor had nane ! 




THE COCK-EYE. 

" ^mtf ^ ®y®*s upon you, sir !" he cried ; 

i^ " Which ane f ' the wag as quick replied ; 
" For you ha'e twa, like parsons' graces, 
That look twa ways, like Janus' faces." 
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A NAIL TO YOUR COFFIN. 

ON A TOO THBIFTY WIFE GIVING A VEBY SMALL DBAM TO A WORKMAN. 

"^NOTHER nail, Jqhn, to your coffin," 

©^ The guidwif e said, and held the glass ; 
" A sma* ane, then," in voice a ^ruff ane — 
" Sae, gie's anither then, my lass." 



THE DOG THAT DID FOR HIMSEL'. 

ON A HUNGBY DOG BOLTING FROM A BUTCHER's SHOP WITH A 

LEG OF MUTTON. 

" "^^^ ^^^^ y^^^ ^^^ ^" ^^^ butcher cried ; 

t5) " Na, na, guid sir," its master sighed ; 
" He ance was mine — that I maun tell, 



But noo he's doin' for himsel*. 



> >j 




ON A BOOK BEING READ AND RETURNED. 

'HERE'S cute Captain Goole, 
He's mair rogue than fool, 
Wha edged himsel' up on Dundee ; 
I gave him a book. 
Just for a bit look — 
He kept it twa weeks, if no* three ; 
" I havena haen time," 
He said, " to read rhyme — 
I've read it before, you will see." 
And sae he gae't back — 
The spavined auld hack — 
This scurvy dock man o' Dundee ! 
As fac' as death no' a lee — 
To save his dirty bawbee ! 
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A FEW ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS. 

'HY is a newspaper like Satan? Because it sets the 
printers' devils to work. 

Why may Garibaldi be likened to a goose? Because his 
hissing at Napoleon (the little) saved Rome. 

Why is a policeman like an insurance agent ? Because he 
looks after gentlemen's policies. 

Why is the editor of a daily paper like the geysers of 
Iceland ? Because he is never out of hot water. 

Why is the People^ s Journal like a healthy boy ? Because 
the longer it lives it has the more circulation. 

Why is a bonnie lassie like whisky ? Because the taste of 
her lips leads to intoxication. 

Why is a lazy man like a dog ? Because he never sweats but 
with the tongue. 

Why is a young woman like a politician ? Because she often 
says no, when she means yes. 

Why is a poor poet like Jacob's ladder ? Because wTiile his 
feet are on dust, his head is in heaven. 

Why was Louis Napoleon like the keeper of a menagerie ? 
Because he won crowns by showing tame eagles. 



ORIGINAL CHARADES. 

Y first is a gem, which each one may find. 
My second a barrister's pleasure ; 
In both of the two my first is confined, 
But Wisdom can open the treasure. 

A Bookcase. 




My first is gay, but sometimes sad, 

My second jovial ever ; 
My two combined is always glad 

To meet mv first, or never. 

A Bridrgroq^. 
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My first was a man — the head of his kind — 
My second a foe to the lame ; 

My whole was redeemed by labour of mind, 
And lives in the annals of fame. 

Abbotsford. 



My first is three, and yet is but one, 

My second a tenth part behind ; 
My whole joined in one is a capital pun, 

For it sums up the limits of mind. 

Three-scorb-and-ten. 



My first is a house oft eagerly sought — 

At least where bigots abound ; 
My second's where iron or timber is wrought — 

My whole is where workmen sleep sound. 

A Churchyard. 




"PEOPLE'S JOURNAL." 

AN ACROSTIC. 



EACE is the guerdon of the virtuous soul, 
E ternal happiness its future state ; 
O h may we, therefore, gain this heavenly goal, 
P repared by Justice and unerring Fate. 
L et sober Wisdom be our constant friend, 
E ndeavouring to conquer evil thought ; 
S erenely then Life's fitful race will end — 

J oy being thus for ever cheaply bought. 

O Id age, at most, is but a Life's brief hour — 

U nheeded, save by Wisdom's watchful tread ; 

R apid, at best, our life is like an opening flower, 

N or deem it bloomed until its bloom is shed ; 

A las ! then let us wisely ponder here, 

L est want and woe attend a wretched bier ! 
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/ 

A WORKMAN'S ODE TO THE " PEOPLE'S 

JOURNAL." 




?AIL to thee, " Journal^'' messenger of Truth — 
The " People ^"^ advocate, and strongest voice ; 
In thee the workman gleans, like honest Ruth, 

And learns to labour, as it were his choice : 
In thee he scans the deeds of half the globe, 

And learns that happiness is free to all ; 
That woe can rankle 'neath the ermined robe, 

While peace can flourish on a workman^s stall ! 
Let others sing in jest or love born lays, 

I'll lift my harp to soothe the lab'rer's heart ; 
This aim is tliine — the " Journal's" greatest praise. 

To raise the workman and encourage Art ; 
That this is felt thy many readers show — 

A " Hundred Thousand!^ is a mighty host ! 
Then onward/ onward ! with your "Journal" go — 

" Truth at the helm" — your motto and your boast. 
For doubly mighty is an honest press. 

For spreading knowledge in a people's heart ; 
It guards their freedom, like the Pythoness, 

And makes inocuous the tyrant's art. 
Long may'st thou flourish — healthiest of thy kind. 

Which neither bribes nor influence can sway — 
Thy aim, as heretofore, the growth of mind — 

Then none can dim thy bright and useful day ! 



THE TWO SLEEPING HORSES. 

On seeing two Horsed asleep ou a lea at eleven o'clock at night, in 
June 1883 — the one standing and the other lying. 



•HIGH is the best ? I do not know- 
To lie, or stand, and sleep ? 
As hirpling on through life we go. 
Or run like flock of sheep ? 
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Some sleep when standing on the road, 
Some sleep when they lie down. 

But if we trust ourselves and God, 
The globe will take us round. 




THE CALLED-UP BOND. 

On a Bond being called up only three months after being signed. 

^^ ALL up his bonds — he writes and plays, 

But, faith ! we'll give him grief for praise ; 
Because he dares, upon Time's stage, 
To write an independent page. 

"We want not Independence here, 
But worms to crawl from year to year. 
And wriggle when we on them call — 
"We court the great, but kick the small 1 

There's he who was the able marker — 
You know him well, the graceful barker ; 
Who simply barked when he was bidden — 
As cocks craw best on their ain midden. 

More cash than sense, more pride than brains. 
In hoped-for peace his pigstye reigns ; 
No progeny shall make it nice. 
For barren sow ne'er littered grice ! 

But fare-ye-weel, you weel-matched pack. 
Tie Bonds and Bankbooks on your back ! 
'Tis long ere you can beggar Mind, 
For not with dogs or hogs 'tis kind ! 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 

On seeing an old man (who was bothered with his son) teaching his 

grandchildren their lessons. 

^T/p)ET'S bear wi' ane anither 
•^i Guidwife, and dinna greet, 
Your guidnian is my brither, 

Though nae bluid 'twixt us meet. 

I haevna come to fleg ye — 

Sae, auld man, dinna fret ; 
Nor ha'e I come to plague ye, 

1*11 rather suffer yet. 

Your ain freends ha'o opprest ye. 
They want their pound o' flesh : 

But I will ne'er molest ye, 
Nor wile ye in a mesh ! 

Your bairns, I see, are learning 

Their A B C f or schule ; 
But a' mankind are yearning 

To learn the Golden Kule. 

That Rule " to do to others 

As we*d have others do ;" 
Then mankind will be brothers 

Ower a' the world through ! 



THE TIME-SERVER. 



|ND you would daur to sit wi' Bailies? 
Save the mark ! you cunnin' loon ; 
Wi' nonsense stuffed — and Wisdom whiles- 
How daur you, sir, wi' them sit doon ? 
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The Bailie is a slee wee carle — 
As souple as an eel, I ween ; 

The Dean is like an empty barrel, 
As hollow as his mind is green. 

But muirlan* Jock cam' hirstlin' doon — 
Half-starved frae hielan' heather. 

And, though foot-sore, he hawked the toon, 
Wi' gab and pipes together. 

Wi' face o' brass he garrod them skirl — 
And " Jennie's bawbee" weel he played, 

For in his pooch he made them dirl. 
And soon he made that tune his trade ; 

Nor halted, till on Public Board 
He edged, to play his able pranks — 

A clever fool — but, by the Lord, 

He'd better far ha'e graced the branks ! 



(( 



THE "BLUE BELL" INN. 

Like seeds, when bodies die, true life appears a thought." 




BLUE Bell, near an auld blue loupin'-stane. 
Sprang up, till twa bells flourished into ane- 
On a'e stalk grew, beside the " Shoo Gate" Port, 
And sheltered by a palace built frae sport. 

Auld Jenny nourished, it wi' barley bree, 
Till mony ane that Blue Bell cam' to pree ; 
And, faith ! its dew it grew at last sae strong. 
That fools wha couldna speak burst forth in song. 

Twa Bardies ance beneath it shelter took. 
While Bums' Andrew o' its dew partook ; 
They praised the motion o' that bonnie belle, 
And swore to sing o't eie it drooped and fell, 
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Tain's Davie, wi' a queer auld-farrant laugh, 
Gaed 'ueath the Bell that barley bree to quaff; 
Alang the Strath, whaur Kinness Burnie rins, 
To prap it up wi* nails and wooden pins. 

A Ness, alang the Strath, ca'd Kinness Bill — 
Like Tam, he brocht some stanes, and drank a gill ; 
They baith got fou — but, mind you, dinna tell — 
They hauled it ower, and brak auld Jennies Bell ! 

But Jessie nourished it wi' canny care — 
A sonsy belle hersel', she flourished there, 
Till baith the bells a'e upward motion made — 
That " while the barley grew they'd never fade." 

A Brewery sunk into a maltster's barn, 
Aye helped to prop it up wi' steepit corn, 
Until it grew, like Giant Jack's bean-stalk, 
Sae heich that folk at fairs began to talk. 

They glowered to see it grow sae big — that Bell — 
When Death would stop its motion, nane could tell — 
Near half-way up youx palace still it grew, 
Till roon' the very lum its petals flew. 

Folk swore its dew was best o' a' the flowers — 



As guid as whey, they used to drink for hours ; 
"Cross Keys" and " Stars" and "Royalty" micht shine^ 
But raising spirits, nane, " Blue Bell," like thine ! 

Long may that Bell be w;et wi' barley bree, 
And lang may lads and lasses gang to pree ; 
And lang may Jessie's motion be the test — 
That nane but Johnnie Gibb shall mix her " hesV 

But Elspie's gill comes through yon blue whinstane, 
When Templar's spirits turn to dust again ; 
For Tam and Bill, twa Macs, and Peter's son, 
Prapped up the Bell before its race vras run. 

The Rait they soldered it was no' in vain. 
For Lammas Market saw it blue again \ 



\ 
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Its Belle, within a Bell, its motion keeps, 
While reaming bells upon the surface leaps ! 

Chorus. 

Then push around the jorum, lads ! send round the barley bree ! 
For here, beneath the auld " Blue Bell," its dew weVe come to 

pree; 
Sae here's my hand, my canty f reend ! and gi'e's a hand o' thine. 
Let a' our motions prap it up, for the days o' auld langsyne ! 




BLACK SANDY'S DREAM; OR, THE BLUE 

DEVILS. 

I. 

LACK Sandy Sootie, o' Dundee — 
As vile a wretch as wretch could be, 
Wha kept a public-house for drink — 
That upas tree to all who think — 
Whaur hizzies gaed his rum to pree. 
Or sit upon a spendthrift's knee. 
Without the fear o' being seen. 
For Sandy was the go-between — 
Between the police and the dame 
Wha lang had tint her native shame ; 
Three holes, ca'd rooms, were slyly planned, 
Which Sandy had in fuU command. 
Like little hells o' drink and sin. 
Which drew him fast the siller in. 
A wee bit spider in the ceiling 
Told tales o' mony a pleasant feeling, 
And told me what I'm gaun to say — 
Some secrets o' Black Sandy's day. 

II. 

It said that ance a bonny lass 
Cam' in to Sandy's ioi a ^«fi.^, 
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But Sandy kindly ga*e her twa, 

And something mair that made her fa' ; 

Then what took place, I needna tell — 

The spider hardly kent itsel' ! 

For ance the police were ca'd in — 

As Sandy hated drink and sin ! 

And as the lassie couldna leave, 

Kind Sandy could do nought but grieve ; 

And so the bobbies took awa' 

That weel-faured lassie to the Ha' ! 

111. 

But often weel-dressed chiel's cam' in 

To carry on a life o' sin — 

Braw chiel's, that deil a sowl would think 

They cared for either Love or Drink ; 

E'en young divines were sometimes there — 

But no', I needna say, for prayer ; 

And often, too, braw leddies came. 

That simple folk wad think had shame, 

But deil the shame, in Sandy's den. 

They ever had wi' fast young men. 

And mony a sicht the spider saw, 

When keeking doon frac Sandy's wa' ; 

And yet to see them pass the bar. 

When Sandy's front door stood ajar, 

Syne grandly sail up on the street, 

Nae soul would think their mou's were weet — 

A proof that all your dochters, Eve, 

Need hiding screens when they deceive. 

And mony an action needs a veil. 

As weel as this wee spider's tale ! 

IV. 

'Twas sad to see how much was spent 

By mony a foolish, amorpus gent. — 

Still sadder when a married man 

Within these dens to drink began. ; 

The spider's seen five shillin's gi'en, ■ '^' 

When bairns at hame in rags ha'e been, 

And wives withoot a saxpence there 

Were pale wi* poverty and care. 
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Guid Lord ! if there's a sin at all, 
Twas that which made poor Adam falL 
'Twas nae excuse for Eve to tell 
That 'twas the deil himsel' frac hell 
Wha tempted her to gang astray, 
To eat an apple on yon day — 
The deil was in the woman's sel', 
And didna need to come frae hell ! 
The Serpent was the cutty's mind — 
The only deil to womankind — 
For if we say a serpent spoke, 
We turn the truth into a joke, 
And Eden's garden mak's a snare 
To catch the scapegoat Reason there ! 
And mony a man becomes her tool — 
To play the villain, or the fool ; 
If there's a rock, young men tak' care, 
And of a Millwood's smile beware ! 

% 

I 

V. 

'Tis not alone the money gone, 

But with it wounded health hath flown — 

Ah ! many a tale the spider tells 

Of ruined health in Sandy's hells. 

And many a youth hath marked his grave 

While listening to an amorous stave; 

And grinning Death hath found his way 

Where Satan was engaged at play ; 

And many a pale wife — starved at hame — 

Has suffered for a painted dame 

(While Sandy, chucklin' to himsel', 

Has lauched within his mimic hell). 

And greetin' bairns around ha'e stood, 

With neither feytlier, claes, nor food. 

And wee bit infants there ha'e sipped 

The poison which their life has nipped — 

Before they kent its damning power, 

A life's been wrecked within an hour ; 

While heartless mithers drank the glass 

Which makes a serpent of a lass. 

And changed ilk' modest, native grace — 

For blushes, gave a brazen face — 
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A painted servant of the devil, 

A smiling reticle of evil, 

With hardly one redeeming feature — 

A shameless, soulless, heartless creature !* 

VI. 

At last Black Sandy grew sae rich 
That he for drink began to itch, 
And syne began to drink himsel'. 
Which made the tale Tm gaun to tell. 
He first grew gruff, and then grew ceevil. 
Until he saw a blue-clad deevU ; 
First ane, wi' little gimin' teeth, 
And syne a hunner, ran beneath 
His counter shelves — while, scramblin' fast. 
He tried in vain to catch the last, 
Which, lie thocht, grinned against the wa' 
Until he smashed his bottles a' ; 
Some sat on barrels — hellish view — 
To see these devils a' in blue. 
The sweat, like beads, on Sandy's face 
Soon proved the fury o' the chase ; 
" See, there !" he yelled, ** the deils ha'e turned 
Ilk' spiggot that they've left unburned. 
And a* my whusky's rinnin' oot — 
My bitter beer and dooble stoot !" 
Syne louder yelled, " My shop's in flames — 
Set fire by you damned painted dames !" 
And as he yelled a limmer ran, 
' To see what deevil ailed the man ; 
He pointed first to ane, syne ten — 
Until a score ran lauchin' ben 
To yon wee rooms, and giggled there, 
While Sandy smashed his brittle ware ; 
But deil a ane the limmers saw — 
They drank his *' drink," syne ran awa'. 
But no until ilk' helped hersel' 
Wi' what wad lift frae Sandy's till — 
Although they swore, and said 'twas true 
His shop was swarmed wi' deils in blue ! 

* Alluding, of course, only to the most depraved of their class. 
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Three lagged blackguards then gaed in — 
Bound fair for Sandy's drink, or tin, 
And seeing sweat upon his face 
While keeping up the devils' chase — 
They helped him to hunt out ilk deevil, 
And to him they were mair than ceevil. 
Of course, nae deevils ere they saw. 
Though Sandy sair fought wi' the wa', 
But searchin' in the till, nae doubt 
Wi' pooches filled, they kicked them out ; 
At last, policemen they gaed in 
To see what made the hellish din. 

VII. 

A glance sufficed the whole to show, 
For Sandy sair did pant and blow. 
While those ill-deedie, blackguard chiel's 
Stood there, themselves the only deils, 
Wha, like the painted sluts before, 
As quickly bolted to the door ! 
For Sandy next began to smash 
His fusel oil and bitter trash — 
Then as he casks and bottles broke, 
He killed a devil at ilk stroke ! 
Nor left he one within his shop. 
But spilt the whisky — every drop, 
Then on the floor exhausted lay. 
To dream of hell, but not to pray ! 

VIII. 

He dreamt he kicked them out so well, 
That he would kick them out of hell, 
So up he sprang, now mad wi' drink. 
He dreamt he ga'e hell's door a clink — 
At Satan's front door ga'e a knock, 
Till loud and shrill the devil spoke : 
" What seek ye here ?" he angry cried, 
" I want in hell !" our friend replied ; 
" You canna get ! but bide you there, 
I'll see what for you I can spare 
To start a hell up for yoursel', 
For, cursed, if you get in my hell 
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To wile my customers frae me 

As you ha'e done on earth !" cried he — 

And then, as prompt, ahent the door, 

Whaur Sandy stamped, and raved, and swore. 

Three muckle cones o' sulphur gripped, 

Three box o' matches, sulphur-tipped, 

He threw at Sandy, wi' an aith. 

That bristled up the hair o' Death ! 

" Noo gang your ways, and start yoursel'. 

For, damned you'll no' be in my hell !" 

IX. 

Neist day, the wretch was found stark dead — 

Black, chokit wi' a lump o' bread. 

Before a steekit cellar door, 

Wi' his twa neives a' stained wi' gore — 

His knuckles smashed, the banes laid bare — 

But where his soul 1 Ah ! mercy, where '? 

Alas ! a dreadfid lesson here, 

To cause a sigh, or start a tear ! 

To all who lose themselves through Drink, 

And stain their souls as black as ink, 

For none can with it safely play — 

It always itches to have sway. 

Then let the Mind to Self be true, 

And it will ne'er see devils blue ! 

Nor dream it seeks them doon in hell, 

If Man be true unto himsel' ! 

X. 

But Sandy's dream is true as death ! 

Then mind its lesson while you've breath — 

On Temperance you pin your faith ! 

And never enter such a door. 

If painted Beauty leads before. 

Still less when tempted by — no more ! 




WHAT IS religion! AND, WHAT 13 IIFST 



WHAT IS RELIGION ? AND, WHAT IS LIFE ? 



jr BecU T—Dim Juan. 



fOME, let us put aside the false from true — 
What is Keligion, fellow-man, saj you? 
And what is God 1 the " Spirit" of the whole t 
The groped-f or idol of the human aoul J 
Has He— or can He have carbuncle eyes t 
Or sapphire* feet, to tread the pathless skies? 
Or can he have a likeness, soul, or sense, 
By which a worm like Man can trace the whence? — 
Or whereabouts Infinity can dwell 1 
Or what He dreams of heaven and mystic hell? 
Say, can you see the farthest end of Space 1 
Or give Eternity a starting-place 1 
Immensity can measure with a rule, 
Whoever thinks so is Religion's tool ! 
Yet not one whit more so than he who dreams 
That God will prayeis hear, or martyrs' acreams,t 
God is the " that I am I am" — Life's soul ! — 

The. Known, Unknown — the First, the Last — the Whole ! 

Essential spirit of all life — Life's life ; 

The germ and fruit of all religious strife ; 

The All ! — the uncreated God of God ! 

Eternal emblem of an Aaron's rod. 

Which swallows all conceptions of the mind, 

And only known when Greeds are left behind ! 

* " Then went up MoseB, and Aaron, Nadab, and Abihu, and sevent; 
of the elders of Israel ; and tliey saw the Ood of Itrael: and there wa 
under His feet as it were u. paved work of a sapphire atone, and as i 
were the body ot heaven in hia oleameaa. And upon the nobles of thi 
children of Israel He laid not Hia hand : also theu saw God, and did ea 
and drink. And the Lord said unt« Moses, ' Come up to Me into thi 
mount.'" — Exodaa jtxiv. Thank God, it was only the Ood of Israe 
who apote, not the Cnie "Spirit" of Life, for St John more truly says 
" No man has seen God at any time." 

t With ail reverence, of courae, for the true Deity ! 
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Oh, friend ! insult you not tlie name of God — 

A name so often mouthed, not understood, 

By those who say He sits on high — like man, 

And sees each world revolving to a plan — 

A plan Which can be altered, turned aside. 

By miracle — confounding time and tide ; 

And make the sun, which never moves, stand still, 

Or dream that prayers change Eternal Will ; 

Unchangeable is God — ^unerring, true — 

Is infinite in justice — goodness too. 

But not the justice of the canting worm. 

Who grubs for gold to save his soul from harm ; 

Nor yet the goodness of the zealous snake. 

Who, for Ms love to God, erects the stake. 

And sees a brother tortured while he prays, 

And mocks Religion — every word he says ! 

Nor is he nearer to the truth, that fool — 

Or knave, who thinks 7ds Sect alone should rule 

Mankind — blaspheming, too, the name of Christ 

As well as God, who suffered through the priest ; 

Who prates of his salvation through the " Man of Woes," 

With face " disfigured'' every stop he goes ; 

Would pray upon the rigging of his " Church" 

As loud as schoolboys, smarting 'neath the birch ; 

He is a hypocrite, in truth and verity — 

Nor knows the meaning of sincerity ! 

II. 

Who is that solemn-visaged, lank-haired loon, 

Who looks as if a smile would shame the moon ? 

{Which always seems so modest, pale, and cold — 

Is ever waning, yet grows never old) ! 

That is a saint-— can gaze up to the sun, 

As if both God and heaven and he were one ! 

Who, zealous, haunts the hand-built House of God, ^ 

Then, with his children, solemn stalks abroad ; 

She, too — that slattern with the rigid air. 

Have each the stamp of a designing pair ; 

He is a jail bird — a teetotal drunkard. 

Who first prays in the church, then drains the tankard,— 

And uses both, as fishermen their hooks, 

To catch all those who are deceived by looks. 
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I know that fellow now, though once deceived — 

He spoke so truthful, I a lie believed ; 

For once, I saw the truth so solemn played. 

As if the devil taught the knave his trade. 

He borrowed money from me, through a lie, 

But, since he got it, glides like Satan by — 

Pretending he sees something up in heaven. 

If not the place from which he first was driven ; 

'Twas in the jail, too, where I lent the cash — 

I was a fool — few Christians are so rash. 

He said he was ill-used, with such a pious whine, 

I, like a blockhead, paid the rascal's fine — 

For we are told to " lend and give all those 

Who borrow !" — yea, although they be our foes. 

And " turn the one cheek when the other's smitten**- 

Alas ! is this God's truth, or Falsehood, written ? 

III. 

And who is he, — with mild and gentle air 1 

At first he seems the brother of yon pair. 

So regular towards the church he goes. 

So solemn, too, on Sabbath, blows his nose ; 

But, if you note, his clothes are better cut. 

And, if you watch, his eyes in church are shut. 

As if, instead of praying, he was scheming. 

Or, more like Edgar's raven, always ** dreaming." 

That is a banker, trafficking in stocks. 

Who makes Religion keep him off the rocks ; 

Around the Kirk his best bow-anchor's laid — 

He rides secure, for God his roadstead made — 

He prays and schemes, and loves the heavenly trade. 

At last he bolder grew, and lost his all, 

For, even Judas could not .help a fall — 

Nor Jezabel, the author of the " Fast" 

For though she gained the vineyard, lost at last. 

And though poor Nabotli was illused and stoned. 

Through false Religion's cursed cloak, and groaned — 

He got a grave, which Jezabel ne'er found — 

For sated dogs her bones left on the ground ; 

So, that good hoxiker prayed^ &nd failed, at last. 

And those who aped religion stood aghast 

To know their pious eldei bankrupt was ! — 
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lS.a.d cheated — broken all God's honest laws ; 

Was taken up for forgery and crime, 

Or else he'd never graced this humble rhyme. 

I speak not of the City Glasgow Bank, 

Where Potter plotted, schemed, and prayed, and drank. 

But of a subtle, scheming, simple fool. 

Who used Keligion as a knave his rule. 

And bungling burglar his housebreaking tool. 

Or wily woman her uxorious snool ! — 

At least, what they would have us deem Religion — 

Alas ! just used like some well-trained carrier-pigeon ; 

While " Blasphemy, *' — that often canted word, 

Is sterling mark of those who t7*uly seek the Lord ! 

Who spurn deceit, hypocrisy, and sham. 

And not afraid to take a friendly dram — 

(No matter though the wine-pot be the Lord's,* 

Which proved that Rechabites used honest words,) 

But fear to pray, and sip communion wine — 

Then rob their neighbour, like poor Naboth's vine. 

If you attend the church, the parson says — 

Says grace at meals, sings psalms at night, and prays ; 

The Fast-day keeps with monkish, solemn air, 

And, better still, can spin extempore prayer, 

^Twill matter little how you gain your end — 

By cheating, drinking, or what time you spend ; 

Just do like Jezabel — pretend to fast — 

Rub shoulders with the Kirk, and please the priest ; 

Malign your neighbour — swear by God, and pray, 

Then, 'neath Religion, steal his field away ; 

Or, even wear a sanctimonious look, 

* ** The word which came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying, Go into 
the house of the Kechabites, and bring them into the house of the Lord 
— into one of the chambers, and give them wine to drink. And I brought 
them into the house of the Lord, and I set before the sons of the house 
of the Rechabites pots full of wine, and cups, and I said unto them. 
Drink ye wine. Bat they said, We will drink no wine : for Jonadab, 
the son of Rechab, our father, commanded us, saying, Ye shall drink no 
wine, neither ye, nor your sons, for ever." — Jeremiah xxxv. There- 
fore, the Lord God of Israel was angry at the Israelites for not obeying 
Him in other matters, when here the Rechabites wore true to their 
•earthly father, although tempted by the Lord to break their pledge and 
drink wine— even in an inner chamber of His own temple. So, rabid 
teetotalers need not be too rigid against drink, when we find the Lord 
*God (of Israel at least) temptmg the honest Good T«Qv^\ax% ^1\h>a^^»s£^. 
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And caU the Bible " God's own Holy Book !'' 
You may, with tact and cunning, become rich, 
But, mind the fate of Jezabel* — the wretch ! 

* Ahab, the king of Samaria, had taken a fancy for Naboth's vineyard^ 
and wanted to buy it. But, out of a very laudable desire to preserve 
what had descended to him from his ancestors, l^aboth saia, *'The 
Lord forbid it me that I should give unto thee the inheritance of my 
fathers !" The king, being a mean-spirited fellow, was miserable at 
this refusal, and would neither eat nor drink. The queen, Jezabel, wa» 
of a different stamp (like Lady Macbeth), who carried hypocrisy to ita 
highest perfection, was determined to give Aliab the vineyard — and 
without paying a copper for it, too — said to the king, "Let thine heart be 
merry, for I will give thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite. " She 
saw it was no use trying to get it by temptation of lucre, for Naboth 'a 
refusal was based on Principle. She, therefore, conceived the dialx)lical 
but common project of setting it through Religion^ by getting up a 
" Past" and accusing Naboth of " blasphemy" — a horrid crime in those 
days, and even yet, in the mind of simplicity and credulity. Now, 
mark the dreadful but common means she used : She wrote letters, in 
the king's name, to the nobles and elders, wlio were also the judges^ 
desiring them to " proclaim a Fast^" or Religious Mockery, like Suvorof, 
after the wholesale murder of the Poles at Ishmael, or as ** ffoly Mother 
Church" did in her massacres and Inquisitions. But, injustice and 
cruelty of the most atrocious and pitiless kind was always done in the 
name of God, undes the pretence of' extreme piety, and the most glaring^ 
outward show of religion. True to the history of all churches and 
creeds, she wrote ** Proclaim a Fast, and set Naboth on high amongst 
the people ; then set two men — sons of Belial" (that is, men of the most 
imprincipled piety, and religious hypocrities) — ** before him, to bear 
witness against him, saying, * Thou didst blaspheme God and the king,*^ 
and then carry him out and stone him, that he may die." Is this not 
diabolical ? but truej and in the name of religion ! Horrible as the 
pretended "Fast" and doctrine was, the nobles and elders, as now, 
were only too glad to please the king, and did as Jezabel wanted. They 
"proclaimed a solemn Fast, "or Mockery, as now, prayed and invoked the 
blessing of God, set Naboth on high, brought two false witnesses, who 
swore that he '* blasphemed" carried him out of the city, when the 
delighted crowd, or congregation, ** stoned him with stones, that he 
died." But even Christ was accused of '* blasphemy," when hurried 
away to be crucified — the priest crying to the crowd, " Away with him. 
Now you have heard his blasphemy !" But Naboth was avenged, for 
God destroyed the posterity of Ahab and Jezabel in this very vine- 
yard, too. "Surely I have seen the blood of Naboth and his sons,'*^ 
saith the Lord, ** and I will requite you in this plot of ground." Jehu 
slew the son of Ahab and all his family, and Jezabel was destroyed in a 
most signal manner. She was looking out of a window, and Jehu said, 
" Throw her down." So they threw her down, and some of her blood 
was sprinkled on the wall, and on the horses, and he trod her under 
foot. And when he was come in, he did eat and drink, and said, ** Go, 
aee now this cursed woman, andbxxry \iet,ioT «.\i<i \a a. kind's daughter.**" 
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For retribution doth for ever lurk 
In veiled hypocrisy and wicked work I 

IV. 

Which prayer is best — the Publican's or Lord's ? 

Which best with God and common sense accords ? 

The last hath heavenly words — the wings of Hope, 

But will not help us, as on earth we grope, 

For, though " our Father*' truly is "in heaven," 

The " bread" He gives us hath an airy leaven. 

When we are old, and have no cash to buy — 

This prayer for " breacP^ ends with a woeful sigh,— 

To see the Poor Inspector frowning nigh ! 

To dole, from taxes, out " our daily bread," 

From those who sooner far would see us dead ! — 

Oh ! trust not, friends, to such a prayer as this, 

'Tis only suited for some wealthy miss : 

For, see ! that poor old laundress, buoyed by Hope, 

Her life's been wasted amongst dirt and soap ; 

In honest poverty she trusted God — 

Toiled late and early with Life's Aveary load ; 

So long as she had strength, and health, and youth — 

She never doubted of this prayer's truth. 

Until old age — 'mid poverty and want. 

Found God, alas ! no " daily bread" would grant, 

But thrust her in a poor-house — coldly tended. 

And left her to a fate she might have mended. 

Had she been truly told that Life is given 

To make on earth our real hell or heaven ! 

That Youth, and Health, and Strength alone we trust 

To give old age its gathered " daily crust !" 

And lean not on a prayer for " daily bread" — 

Unless we mean to lie down with the dead ! 

iNor yet believe a Providence which says — 

" Mind not yourself, but give Me fulsome praise ;" 

"But when they went to bury her, they found no more of her than 
the skull, and the feet, and the palms of her hands ; therefore, he said, 
** This is the word of the Lord, which he spake by his servant Elijah, 
the Tishbite, saying, * In the portion of Jezreel shall dogs eat the flesh 
of Jezabel. And the carcase of Jezabel shall be as dung upon the face 
of the field in the portion of Jezreel ; so they shall not say, This is 
Jezabel. ' " Which served her right, too, and all such hypocritical 
J'ast-mongera and traffickers in Religion ! 
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Alas ! a human father would disdain 

Such adulation from a child in pain ! 

Which, if not mean and false, it seermt, at least, 

To bo an emanation from the priest ! 

But, " God bo merciful to me a sinner," 

Is just the prayer of a true blasphemer — 

For none so good, or rich, but daily need 

Assishuico ! — " Mfrn/ r -with their " daily bread ; 

But not to sit and mope, because some fault 

Just tolls that best of spirit's made from malt, — 

That Cnxxl and 111 are strangely mixed together — 

Like bonnie suuwshine, and wild, stormy weather ; 

For all is mixed with joy and grief on earth, 

As man is frail and faulty from his birth ; 

So do not trust a Providence which says — 

" 1*11 give you bn^ad, if you will give Me praise !" 

But rather trust yourself, \ciih God and good. 

To work for coin to buy your " daily food." 

With Praf/t*ry believe in Industry and God, 

In Health and Uremjth, to bear Life's heavy load ; 

For prayer is but the " heart's sincere desire" 

To get our " daily bivad" by honest hire ! — 

Then, leave Hypocrisy to cant and whine, 

And do not ca^st your pearls before your swine. 

Be can^ful, labour when you have the power, 

And lay past sonietliing for an evil hour ; 

For prayer ahmc will never give you bread, 

Nor " keep you from temptation" when you're led ; 

IVust in the Lortl with reverence, but work — 

Weed out the evil that may in you lurk ; 

If yoti would wisely pass from youth to age. 

And enter fitted on Life's /wfwre stage, — 

A healthfid action and progressive care 

Needs something more than long-faced, idle prayer. 

The planets wheel, and swift. Eternal Light 

From suns to earths speed on, with infinite flight, 

Wliile Space envelopes, in its boundless womb, 

All time and disttince in an endless tomb ! 

V. 

But who is he, whose face is clothed in smiles ? — 
Is that a human spider weaving wiles ? 
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Yes 1 that's an elder of the U.P. Kirk, 

"Who uses her, as showmen, to get work ; 

But see him, by himseK, upon a road — 

Self-interest is then his only God — 

He stops and schemes, just like a human toad, 

With pencil out, and note-book in his hand, 

He counts, and calculates his neighbour's land — 

To see if he can purchase or encroach. 

Once, in a gig, he was so much engrossed 

In trying to find out a house's cost, 

The reins slipped down behind the keen marc's tail — 

She bolted, like a yacht before a gale. 

And smashed the gig — the mare herself near killed, 

And yet the elder swore she was self-willed. 

When brought up at the Court to pay the damage. 

He swore it was the mare made all the scrimmage. 

But, not a word spoke of the slackened rein — 

The only cause of all the schemer's pain. 

And ill-used mare — whose character was lost 

Through Falsehood — to her owner's cost ! 

VI. 

And who is he, that Member of School Board, 
Who always prates of Churches and the Lord ? 
And, as the " father of a family," declares 
That female teachers hath his nightly prayers — 
For fear that Nature, like an amorous dove, 
Would lead them from their duty in their love ? 
That's a chameleon, with a Janus face. 
Who feeds on air, and mounts the highest place; 
In whose own home there may be little mirth — 
Where strife and discord have unholy birth ; 
His family, perhaps, he cannot trust. 
And, as their " father," he no other must. 
But rakes up scandal to enhance his cares. 
And give the world a reason for his prayers. 
He calls one slip the history of schools — 
From Mother Eve to light-brained modem fools ; 
The " woman of Samaria" he would have stoned. 
And faithful " Kahab," with the " angels," moaned ; 
Like " Sarah," they must only " sisters" be — 
HimseK the Abraham — their " father," he I 
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For by thenisc4ves, in homes he cannot trust 
With God their Father, for the devil — Lust ! 
Because one family behave so ill, 
He thinks all others are of Virtue — nil / 

VII. 

But who is he, whose hanging lip proclaims 

His supercilious nature and his aims ? 

A crawling worm before the rich and great — 

Unto the poor, an arbiter of Fate ! 

Without a heart to feel for others' ills, 

Who lives by pandering to higher wills ? 

That is an agent, lawyer, and a scribe, 

Who 'neath his hanging lip might take a bribe, 

And hide it underneath a church's pew. 

And sell it o*er again to me or you ! 

He never goes to concerts, balls, or plays, 

But spends his nights in scheming — like his days; 

So regular along the street he walks — 

So solemn, too, within the church he stalks ; 

Society, which is deceived by looks. 

Would swear such scribes could keep God's Holy Books^ 

He^s wealthy now, — of course, — a man of note, 

Although he first began without a groat : 

A man who schemed well — for himself, at least — 

Got him invited to a marriage feast. 

And then, with willing relative for wife. 

Got him engrafted on a town for life ! 

Which could not shake him off — and if it could, 

Old wives and sweeps vote bad men on for good. 

viii. 

And what imposing, bearded man is that. 

Who in a scarlet robe crawls like a cat 

When bent on hunting mice w^ithin a barn, — 

So solemnly he seems Humanity to wMrn ? 

That is Gamaliel — scapegoat to the last, 

Unfit to drink, w^ould have mankind to fast ; 

A chairman of Good Templars — Freedom's knave, — 

To Bigotry and Prejudice a slave ! 

Would sell man's freedom for a name. 

And rise to heaven upon a people's shame ! 
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Would force mankind into one narroAv groove, 
Without a soul, or sense, like swine to snoove, — 
In search of gold, without the soul to drink — 
A tool to others, not allowed to think ! 
Who dreams not God made man and devil — 
Aye ! e'en " the wicked for the day of evil !*' — 
He is religious, too, as this "world goes — 
On Sabhath deems it sin to blow his nose ; 
A Baptist elder, too — God help the sect ! 
And me from all such. Heaven protect ! — 
I rather would with tme mep^take a dram. 
Than craAvl about the world — a hollow sham ! 

IX. 

And who is yon Salvationist, who prays. 

And blasphemes God aloud each word he says ? 

And stalks along the quay, with solemn air. 

And treats the dying sinners to a prayer ? 

And sings so Joud, as if the Lord was deaf, 

And he deputed to assuage all grief ? 

That is the skipj^er of the " Shamrock" schooner, 

Called b}" the pilots just a blasted " scunner !" 

"W^io in the harbour, load in March, he lies. 

With Champion potatoes — under God's own eyes ! — 

Three weeks he's lain, and oft a fair wind blowing : 

Just God ! is he a rascal v^ithout knowing ? 

His merchant writes, and telegraphs to sail. 

But just receives a long Salvation wail ! - 

" They'll soon be through the deck," the pilot cries, 

As, peering down, the sprouts are seen to rise. 

A perishable cargo in his hold is springing. 

While this Salvationist to heaven is singing. 

Good God ! is this religion, or a sin ? 

A praying fool, or hypocrite within ? 

" Jewett" he's named — a double Christian Jew — 

First mocks his God, and then cheats me or you ! — 

But, let him go, he's but the type of all 

Who deem Keligion's based on Adam's fall. 

Who lower down God within a sect or creed, 

And tie man's reason down. upon a reed ! — 

Assume sectarian limits unto Space, 

And give Infinity a priest-made face ! 
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A CONVERSATION BETWEEN A YOUNG MAN 
AND A VERY OLD ONE, AND A PHILOSOPHER 
SEARCHING AFTER TRUTH. 



F. M, — 3UO4OW are you to-day, father? 




O. M,—Eh ? What ? Wha are ye ? Wlia's speerin'? 

Y, M, — How do you feel to-day ? Are you stronger 1 

O. M. — Oh, aye ! fine ! stronger — a great heap stronger ! 

Y. M. — I'm glad of that ; it's a lovely day ; you're no' able to 

gang oot now ? 
O. M, — Eh, laddie ! na ! na ! my gawin' oot days are by. But 

I've seen the day, laddie, oh, aye ! I've seen the day ! 

'deed have I — I've . But I dinna ken ye ! Wha 

are ye ? 
PhiL — Do you ever think on Death, father ? 
O. M, — Hoot aye, laddie ! hoot aye ! — (cough, cough) — it'll come 

soon enough, laddie, whether we think on't or no* — 

'deed, aye, laddie — {cough, cough), 
PhiL — That's not what I mean, father ; do you ever think on 

the next world, where we will all have to go to — in 

heaven, father? 
O. M, — Hoot, aye, laddie ! it'll he a hraw place, nae doot, but I 

dinna fash muckle aboot it noo, I'm getting ower 

auld — but I've seen the day ! — 'deed, aye ! — {cough^ 

cough,) 
Y, M. — But you'll often think on Jesus, father, our Saviour? 
O. M, — Hoch, aye, laddie ! 'deed do I — (cough, cov^h), Hoch, 

aye ! and hoo are ye a' at hame ? I dinna hear sae 

weel noo — hoo are they a' at hame ! — (cough, cotigh.) 
PhiL — You see, he has no better a glimpse of the next world 

than you or I have ; I am afraid it is a bourne from 

whence no traveller returns — no, nor goes to, for that 

part of it ! 
Y, M, — What ! do you not thmk there's another world ? 
PhiL — My dear young friend, what do you call another world f 
Y, M, — Why, the next world, beyond the grave. 
PhiL — That undiscovered country — that mental North Pole,' 

which all minds and souls grope after, but never find. 
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nor ever vnll find — the threshold of Infinity ! Science 
has groped and found, and is still groping after, the 
great truths of eternal Nature, and will know much 
more yet — will approach much nearer yet, in time, to 
the very verge and hem of Infinity, in her inde- 
fatigable search into the workings of the eternal 
order of things — known and unknown — on this side of 
the grave. But beyond it. Science, like Philosophy, 
must pause, as beyond their reach ; and it is only by 
careful thought, and study of the thoughts of those 
nearest the grave — such very old men as this — that 
Reason may, at last, be able to say with Macbeth, in 
his eflforts to clutch the air-drawn dagger, " There's 
no such thing !" It cannot be in the infinite and eternal 
nature of things that such an important element in the 
order of Life's soul, as this other world — if there is any 
such place — should be so entirely dark and unknown 
— so entirely under the dictum of an interested and 
well-paid section of humanity — who alone pretend to 
know all about it — as to have neither backward 
shadow, nor glimmering forecast, nor dawn to give 
the longing, anxious, groping traveller one single ray 
or glimpse of its approach or whereabouts ! 

O. M. — (Cough, cough) — What are you saying? 

F. M. — Oh, nothing, father. 

O. if. — ^Aye, he's speakin' aboot the tither world ; I hear him 
fine, at times. But I ha'e seen the day, laddie, when 
I could crack aboot it too — (cough, cough.) 

Y, M, — But we are told in the Bible that there is "another 
world beyond the grave," that " Death is swallowed 
up in victory" by the resurrection. You know that 
Scripture says, " Oh, death, where is thy sting % and, 
oh, grave, where is thy victory ?" 

Fhil, — ^My dear friend, I know, and reverently believe all that 
as well as you. We do not require to be told about 
it at all, even, for such thoughts are part and parcel 
of ourselves; these instinctive thoughts are simply 
the mental part, or what is called the Soul of Man, at 
its post, which keeps not only every sane individual 
human being buoyed up with Hope almost 
very verge of the grave of old age, but 
society, nations, and the whole thinking 
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worlds, right, as reflective and strangely reasonable 
beings. And it is only by the reverent and careful 
study of the inward working of our matured and 
waning selves, as seen in our old friend here, that 
careful and cautious, but credulous, almost super- 
stitious Reason, working; out its own mental science, 
can ever expect to speculate maturely and truly on 
its own natural mental history — with all due reverence 
for that unknown, unsearchable Source^ or Spirit of 
Eternal Life ! Although certain individuals, called 
theologians, pretend that they^ and they only, know 
anything about what so vitally interests every human 
being, which, if not a mere science of mystification 
and pretended miracle, ought to be so plain as " he 
that runs may read." The fact that Eternity never 
had a beginning, quietly and gently puts aside the 
narrow-based presumptive assumption that any mere 
personal Creator had, or could have, the power to 
create the beginning of Eternity ! Axe you sleeping, 
father ? 

O, M. — 'Deed, aye, laddie, I've seen the day ; but how are ye 
a' at hame ? I think I should ken ye ! 

Y. M. — That's Philosophy, father. He thocht he would juist 
tak' a stap ower wi' me to see you. 

•O. M. — Oh, aye. I'm very glad to see him ; I kent his father 
and mitlier tine — twa braw folk ; are they baith 
livin' ? 

PhU, — Oh, yes ! — hale and hearty. My father. Superstition, 
is almost as fresh as ever ; and my mother. Bigotry, 
like all old women, is just a little more soberly attired, 
and careful of her dress — but both still living, and 
thriving almost as well as ever in the world. 

•O. M, — Hech, laddie, but I'm glad o' that. I kent them baith ^ 
weel in my youth, and mony daffin days an' nichts 
we've haen thegither ; but, like me, I've nae doot 
they've seen the day — (cough, cough,) 

Y, M, — Then do you seriously mean to say that there is not 
another world. Philosophy ? 

Phil, — Why need I seriously say anything about it? No 
serious speaking, nor satisfactory result, can ever be 
known, to satisfy humanity — at least, the general herd 
of mankind — for hundreds of years, it may be, to 
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come yet, if ever — it is so much the mental part of 
humanity iUelf to think about it, along with Hope. 
It is the soul's sun, that beautifies and cheers life, and 
kindly leads us on from youth to middle life, from 
middle life to old age, and never leaves us until on 
the very brink of the grave, like our respected old 
father here, when her genial and kindly aid is of very 
little more service to us, without giving, as you see, 
one single glimpse of another, because quite uimeces- 
sary world to take its place. 
Y, M, — But the mind or soul never grows old like the body. 
I read a book the other day called " Stories of 
Infinity," which shows that when the body dies the 
soul is as young as ever — never dies, but goes on into 
a higher sphere of existence. 
Phil. — The old, old, yet modern, style of thought and writing, 
which proves their own folly, without bringing us one 
whit nearer to the solution of the insoluble — the 
existence or non-existence of this other world we are 
speaking about, and which seems to be part of the 
business of the present one to think and dream about 
— as swifts and swallows skim thi'ough the air in 
search of their daily food ; for, to say that the mind 
or soul never grows old, while the body does — as 
shown in our old friend here — the type of all humanity 
— is simply saying what is not true, and will never 
help our calm and reverential search after truth. It 
is quite plain that the mind or soul of our good old 
friend here is as feeble as his body — both waning 
naturally, like a waning winter's morn, to die at last — 
the one to be laid in the quiet grave, to become dust ; 
the other, like the pulsation of life, to cease with the 
beating of the heart. 
Y, M, — Then, do you mean to say that man dies like a dog, 
and that there is no reward for suflfering virtue and 
goodness, nor retributive punishment for vice and 
evil ? That would be a pretty state for society to be 
in 1 To allow blackguardism and viUany to run riot 
through the world, without the fear of hell and 
another world, and of the eye of the all-seeing God 
being upon them ! 
'O. M. — (Cough, cough) — ^Dinna speak sae lood; I wasbegi: 
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to ha'e a bit glochar o' a sleep, an* you ha'e roosed me 
up again. But dinna mind me, my caUants, juisi 
crack awa', and enjoy yoursel's ; but dinna speak sae 
lood. I ha'e seen the day ! hech, aye, laddies— I ha*e 
seen the day ! — (cough, cough.) 

Phil, — Die like a dog ? would to God the half of mankind did, 
or could die like a dog ! I had a big black retriever dog 
for sixteen years, and a more honest, faithful com- 
panion mortal man never had! He kept up his 
grand spirit and grateful friendship to the very last. 
Within three weeks of his gradual waning away^ 
when he could hardly wnlk, he staggered to the door, 
wagged his tail, seized a bit of straw in his mouth 
for a stick, and toddled on before me at our last walk 
together. And, at last, when lyiug on his side on a 
bit of carpet, unable to rise, wasted by sheer old age 
to a skeleton, unable to eat, not ten minutes before 
life*s final flicker, he opened his dim, glazing eyes, 
half-raised his head, and looked at me, gave a slight 
wag of his tail, and slowly laid down his head again, 
and died without a struggle and without pain ! His 
heart ceased to beat, his eyef^ failed to see, and his 
faithful old head gently reached the carpet at the 
same time. Again, would to God that all mankind 
died like that old dog — poor, faithful old Rover ! 

O. M, — Eh ! laddie, but that's true ; you ha'e the richt set o't — 
{coughy cough). You're a fine ch eerie callant. Do 
you smoke ? 

Phil. — Sometimes — but seldom. I've left my pipe at home — 
Was you wanting a draw ? 

O. M. — Och, no ! never heed — I juist felt a wee bit uplifted 
wi' your crack ; but never mind, I'm no' a heavy 
smoker mysel' — never heed, crack awa' — (cotigh^ 
^ cough). 

PM.— And as for speaking about rewards and punishments in 
this next world of yours, do you think that these 
merely selfish thoughts alone would keep this little 
world. of ours right for half a year? Right and 
Wrong — Goodness and Evil — ^by the fiat of Eternal 
Order, balance themselves, more or less, even here, 
without the bribe of heaven or the fear of hell ! Youth 
hath its own futurity in old age. Vice its own 
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avenger in evil habits and remorse ; and, althongh 
not always, "Virtue is indeed its own reward." 
Goodness matures, progresses, and never dies. Evil 
the same, growing worse and worse, sinks lower and 
lower— whether down into the limbo of nothingness 
or deep damnation, none know— only, a bad soul in 
heaven is an impossibility, unless renewed ; it would 
be miserable even there, being no place for it — so let 
the evil-minded beware ! The good live in Hope ! 
Human law hath its curb for villany, although too 
many evil-disposed human beings seem to thrive best 
within its precincts. Still, they may only se^rti to be 
happy, and may be, like birds of prey, or natural 
disease and storm in the infinite and wise economy of 
Nature, which we, in our circumscribed existence and 
imperfect faculties fail to understand. For, as in 
eternity a thousand years are but as a day, so finity 
is dwarfed and unable to grasp at unsearchable in- 
finity. And when we look back at the monstrous 
idolatries, massacres, tortures, superstitions, and in- 
quisitorial murders done in the name of /Religion, 
when " Holy Mother Church" had the power, we 
shudder at the thought, and refuse to listen to the 
pretended knowledge of this next world of yours. 

T. M, — I grant that too much has been made of the Church 
trying to force people to believe in its own dogmatic 
way of thinking — but that was a dark age. 

Phil. — Dark Age? Your personal, providential God lived 
then — if He lives now / What is not heresy now, was 
not heresy then, but only Truth struggling to be free ! 
What you think and know to be false now, future 
generations will also see and know to be false ; then 
all the petty, insincere Church formalities of the 
present day — your Fast-day mockeries are nearly all 
away already. And for all the persecutions and 
murders by the thousands of different sects and 
creeds connected - with priest-planned religion and 
this future world of yours, we are still as far 
from catching a glimpse of its certainty yet as ever, — 
although the irrepressible and imperishable half- 
dreamy belief remains, and will remain, so long as 
humanity exists. But a broader, truer knowledge of 
u 
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the truth would spare the virtuous and save the 
good from many exaggerated thoughts of their own 
shortcomings — often from untold misery, remorse, 
and even madness, and yet give no greater license to 
vice and crime, but by living more natural, more 
honest, and more sincere lives, with much less mere 
Church formality, humanity would have much more 
happiness and peace. Yet, like yourself, I have a 
pleasing hope that, in the infinite justice and eternal 
order of God, there should be a progressive sphere for 
Goodness and Worth to mature in, and be able to 
look down upon arrogant Vice and successful Fraud 
which had their day on earth ; for when our 
immature and imperfect faculties dimly try to grasp 
at the meaning of Immensity, Infinity, and Eternity, 
and try to peer into the unsearchable, unfathomable 
limbo of space, in which time and distance are lost, 
there is abundance of room for innumerable ^^ future 
worlds" to wheel on in endless ! endless ! endless 
Space ! 

Y. M. — Ah ! Philosophy, such thoughts are, indeed, beyond our 
comprehension ! 

Phil, — And yet you talk so confidently of your little heaven 
and hell, and your " otiier world ^^^ as if you knew all 
about them ! from some so-called Theological points 
of view ? which is simply inflated and disguised 
Superstition, stalking on stilts along with Idolatry 
and Presumption. I have little sympathy with 
Atheism, still less for that arrogant presumption 
which knows all about futurity, talks about the 
Deity as to a boon companion, and hob-nobs with 
Infinity! God-like Science, tells us that light 
travels at the rate of 10,000 miles a second, then . 
just fancy how far its rays would shoot into Space in 
a thousand or a hundred years, or even for a day ? and 
when we think that it would take 15,000 years for 
light at this rate to pass from one side of the com- 
paratively small-looking Milky Way to the other ; 
and even these calculations only on the mere rim or 
verge of our knowledge of Infinity and Space — what 
need superstitious Ignorance talk so confidently of 
" other worlds^^ it knows nothing about ? On these 
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matters, even with the help of Science, well may we 
exclaim with the wise Athenian : " All we know is — 
nothing can be known !" Indeed, all true knowledge 
lies in knowing we know nothing whatever about the 
origin of Eternity, the power of Infinity, or the 
certainty of Futurity — the finite capacity being much 
too circumscribed to grasp such subjects, although the 
mind, or soul, or reason .of man is indefatigable and 
untiring in attempting it. It opens up a wide enough 
hope, surely, for suffering Virtue and aspiring Worth 
to go on and progress illimitably ! For God wUl help 
Truth, Justice, and Worth — I need not say to the 
end — for there is no end, and no limit to Infinitv. 
There is no time beyond the stars — Eternity has no 
computation, as Immensity has no limit. But, indeed, 
these are vain^abnost meaningless — words, like 
Space, to suit the narrow range of man's conception. 
But, see ! our good old friend is fast asleep ; we had 
better retire, nor trouble him about a consummation 
we ourselves know nothing about ! 



HAVE YOU BEEN AT THE KIRK? 

A CONVERSATION BETWIXT TWO FATHERS AND THEIR BOYS 

AND A MRS PRIM. 



John — Si3? AVE you been at the kirk to-day, Sandy ? 




Sandy — Yes. 

John — Which ane ? 

Sandy — God's ane. 

John — God's ane ! Which is God's ane mair than anither ? 

Sandy — ^The ane which is His footstool. 

John — Why, that's the whole earth ! 

Sandy — Of course ; and is the whole earth, as you call it, no' 
sma' enough for God's Kirk ? where the booming sea 
is the preacher, and the birds — wi' the insects dancing 
in the sun — the best o' a' precentors ! 
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John — All ! well, that's all good and good enough, but we 
must have a religion. 

Sandy — And wha says we mauna ? Is that no the truest and 
best religion — to warship the " One living and true 
God^^ in His ain true Kirk ? 

John (anxtously) — Whisht, man ! dinna say that before thae 
laddies. 

Sandy — ^Before thae laddies! What for no? Oh, dinna be 
feared for the laddies ; leave the laddies alane. Teach 
them a'thing that's trtbe and good — the grand value o' 
Truth, Honesty, Sobriety, and the grandeur o' Science, 
and dinna fash your thoomb about what you ca' 
religious teachin' ; that requires nae teachin' — it is 
the innate^ intuitive desire o' man to reverence and 
worship the true God, with his whole heart and soul, 
implanted there by God Himsel' ; or say His wet- 
nurse. Nature, of which he is the soul, the father, 
mother, sister, brither, self — the inexplicable. All I 

John — That's a' very well ; but do you mean to say we shouldna' 
ha'c a religion, a creed, and a kirk, and a Sabbath- 
day? 

Sandy, — Ha'e a religion ? I tell you, John, the truest religion 
is no' to paiter aboot it at all ! — It lies in the heart o' 
man^ whether he will or no' ; and as for creeds, there 
never will be true religion till all creeds are abolished 
— when every man shall **know God for liinisel*, 
from the least unto the gi'eatest ;" and as for kirks, 
the less you say aboot the ill-willy, ill-greeing, 
sectarian wasps' nests the better. By all means, let 
those that want to gang to them gang ; let every ane 
tak' his ain swing, and gang to his ain kind o' a kirk, 
but leave me to gang to mine. And as for there no' 
being a Sabbath-day ? that's a daft-like expression — 
like true religious feelin'. Sabbath, or the seventh day 
o' the week, will come, like Monday or Saturday, 
whether we will or no'. And we a' ken that the 
" Sabbath was made for man — not man for the 
Sabbath," as Christ truly said ; and hiunanity, as 
weel as a' the working brute beasts, ken the value o' 
the seventh day as a day p' rest ower weel to ha'e it 
merely coupled wi' kirks, creeds, and false religion. 
See ! laddie, rin and catch that wee young bird, before 
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yon crouchin' deevil o* a cat gets a gnip o't, and 
throw't ower the garden dyke oot o' its way ; I think 
it's a young blackbird. 

John — Lord, laddie, let the cat tak' it ; thae blackbirds are 
ugly brutes — perfect pests for stealin* the ripe 
cherries and strawberries — I would kill every ane o* 
them. 

Bandy — Na, na, John, we'll no' kill every ane o' them, and we'll 
wo' let the cat tak' it ; rin, George, and catch't. I f 
the blackies do tak' some ripe cherries and straw- 
berries, maybe we a' tak^ something or do something 
that we shouldna. Weel done, laddie ! noo, fling't up 
among the ivy, oot o' the cat's reach, and the auld 
anes will feed it till it can flee. Will you gang in and 
ha'e a bit look at my garden, John, and see how 
things are lookin' ? 

John — I dinna mind if I do, but I mauna stop lang. {Looks 
at his watch,) I see I'll ha'e plenty o' time to be up 
again for the kirk. 

Sandy — ^Are you gaun to your kirk again in the afternoon ? 

John — Yes, of course. Man, we had a grand discoorse in the 
forenoon frae Mr Davidson, on " Charity and Mercy ;" 
and a freend o' his frae Glasgow, Mr Williamson, is to 
be on the " Sermon on the Mount" in the afternoon^ 
and I wouldna miss't for onything. I'm gaun to tak' 
William here wi' me ; he was awfu* pleased wi* the 
sermon on "Charity and Mercy" in the forenoon. Your 
neebour, Sandy — Mrs Prim — is a close attend er o' oor 
kirk — a fine, pious bodie. 

George — Feyther, I hear a wee kittin' yowlin' somegate — ^below 
the wood, in the comer. 

Sandy — ^Whaur, laddie, whaur ? But,- see, there's ane o' Mrs 
Prim's hens, George. It's gotten through the paling, 
and canna get back again — its wings are clippit; 
a cruel fashion that — cuttin' puir creatures' wings, 
Rin and catch't, and help it ower again. 

Mrs Prim (very excited)— Mr Brown ! Mr Brown ! I've lost 
one of my hens ; is it in your garden ? 

Sandy — 'Deed is't, Mrs P^im, and the laddie's tryin' to catch't, 
to hand it owre to you, and he says there's ane o' your 
wee kittin's gotten through ana'; bide a wee, and 
he'll gi'e you them baith — puir things ! 
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Mrs Prim — The kittin' ? oh, confoond the ugly brute ! it's 
been yowlin' the hale mornin', before I gaed to the 
kirk. I thocht it micht be yours, Mr Brown, sae I 
clashed it ower the palin\ and near felFd it ; and 
has't begun again ? Get hand o't, Mr Brown, and 
fling't owre into the sea ! Thank you, laddie, for my 
hen, for it's near kirk time ; but get a grup o' that 
ugly, yowlin' brute, and clash it ower the dyke into 
the sea — the water will soon stop its yowlin'. Thank 
you, Mr Brown. I must get ready for the kirk 
again. We had a grand sermon on "Charity and 
Mercy " in the forenoon ; you'll be gaun, Mr 
Jamieson ?— I saw you there in the forenoon. Guid 
day, Mr Brown. Lord, laddie, be sure and catch that 
ugly brute o' a kittin', and fling't ower the dyke into 
the sea — for I canna get the bible read for't. [-^2:2^.] 

John — She's a fine sensible woman that Mrs Prim — sae regular 
is her attendance at the kirk on the Lord's day — 
while a' thing aboot her premises is sae neat, and redd- 
up, and tidy-like. I wonder, Sandy, you ha'e sae 
muckle rubbish lying aboot your premises, to be a 
harbour for cats and a' kind o' beasts ! 

Sandy — Hum ! Have you gotten' t, laddie ? puir wee thing — 
it maybe belongs to Mrs Wilson, and lost itsel' ; riu 
roond wi't, and see if it's hers. 

Willie — Let's ha'e some fun wi't first, Geordie ; tie a string to 
its tail, and a stane at the tither end o't, and fling't 
into the water, and see what it'll do. 

John — A stane to its tail ? — ty't roond its neck, and fling't into 
the sea, as Mrs Prim wants ye, and no' ha'e her deaved 
wi' its yowlin' when she comes oot o* the kirk, or 
readin' the Scriptures at nicht ! 

George — Na, feyther, I'll no' do that, but I'll do what you tell 
me and rin roond wi't to Mrs Wilson's, for I think it's 
hers. 

Sandy — ^That's richt, laddie. And noo, John, I think it's high 
time that you and Willie were baith at your kirk, 
alang wi' Mrs Prim, and let me and George bide in 
ours, for I see plainly we canna agree aboot our ways 
0' worship, and our views o' "Charity and Mercy;" 
sae guid day, John. Is't hers, laddie? 

George — ^Aye, feyther, and she's glad to get it. 
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Sandy — That's a guid thing ; puir wee creature. Giiid day, 
John ; come awa', laddie, for God's sake, and ha'e a 
walk on the sands. Bonnie kirk folk 1 [i^a:^Y.] 

No wonder George Lillo, in his affecting tragedy of George Bam- 
well, makes the heartless strumpet, Millwood, exclaim — " I am not fool 
■enough to be an atheist, though I have known of men's hypocrisy to 
make a thousand simple women so. \^rhatever religion is in itself, as 
prcLdised by mankind, it has caused the evils you say it was designed to 
cure. War, plague, and famine have not destroyed so many of the 
human race as this pretended piety has done, and with such barbarous 
cruelty — as if the only way to honour heaven wei'e to turn the present 
world into hell." 



AN ALLEGORY; 

Ob, a JTranslation from the Dead Language of Non- 
existence BY A Human Spirit, to suit the limited 

CAPACITY OF A BEING CALLED MaN. FoR, AS THE 

Israelites made their "Lord God," their "Jove" 
AND "Jehovah," Talk, why may the Spirit of the 
Personal, Providential God of the Christian not 
ALSO Talk ? 

{The Conference is supposed to he betwixt the Spirits of Night 
and Day, Darkness and Light, Life and Death, Falsehood 
and Truth, Time and Eternity, God, Man, and Satan.) 



Night — " SOQrOW calm and placid is this stillness round, 




Where not even chaos has begun to move ; 
Ere yet my first-bom Day had doubtful birth, 
Methinks he was as old as I, and slept 
Before the sun, his genial eye, awoke 
And smiled upon his mother, till she bowed 
To his superior power — eternal Light ! 
But what a stillness brooding o'er the deep — 
No murmured moaning of a moving sea ; 
No quickening spring upon the lifeless earth ; 
No moon, nor star, nor planet near, to make 
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Eternity — " Peace ! prating fool ! 

What knowest thou of Light, or Day, or Moon ? — 
Births of themselves — created, yet unborn ; 
Eternal wheeling in the womb of Space — 
Though God, my rival, claims them as his own, 
And makes weak man adore Him for the gifts 
That sprang from Me alone, without a birth. 
In uncreated majesty of life — 
Without beginning, limit, or an end — 
It grieves, and yet amuses me to see 
Idolatry, in thousand mocking garbs. 
Bow down and worship — what ? they do not know 
Well pleased if only Priestcraft nods and prays, 
And leads them, Hke the ass, upon their way. 
Which once, but only once, to Balaam spoke — 
Asserting what I told him was the dawn 
Of Truth — of Light — my angel 'twas who spoke 
Instead of unseen God, my uncreated Son — 
" Unsearchable" in attributes — Myself, 
Unknown to all but Ljnorance and Man / 
Man — ^And is not God the Spirit of all life 
We worship, pray to, and revere 1 
Eternity — Pray to ! — for what 1 to alter time and tide 1 
To bid my laws eternal shift their course, 
Like tiny stream adown a mountain's side ? 
To fill your coffers with some yellow dross ? 
To waft your vessels safely o*er the seas ? 
Or bid the harvest yield a double store ? — 
Confiding fool ! you know not what you say ; 
Go ! pray no more to God nor me, but thinl', 
And act — let living faith alone be thine, 
Incessant — watching close my laws, or God's, 
For we are One — unchangeable, unknown — 
Unless our footsteps in our laws be found. 
No other prayer is needed or is heard ; 
You only mock yourselves, and make us smilo, 
To see the Reason given you thrown away 
Upon a worthless, ritualistic Form, 
While cunning Priestcraft chuckles in its sleeve, 
And holds up Creeds, and tells you to " Believe !'^ 
Man — Is not the bible we believe in, true 1 — 

That book of books, your own eternal Word — 
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The Word of God — infallible, supreme, 
Which Paul hath likened to a two-edged sword — 
Dividing, like a knife, the mind and soul 
Of man ? a being like our God, but only less — 
In image and in likeness still the same. 
God — And doth your blasphemy soar then so high 
As liken Me to anything in earth or heaven ? 
Or hell — that Priest-planned, figurative lie ? 
Your oldest law-giver was nearer truth. 
You credulous, progressive worm of dust ! — 
You spiritual moth, that flutters round the truth. 
Till Death lays low your little mortal wings, 
And shrivels you within its grave or tomb ; 
For every thing that's bom is mortal here — 
We need you not to fill another sphere ; 
Tis only Truth and WoHh that live etern, 
And aspirations, worthy of a soul. 
Will mingle with Infinity— unborn — 
Revolving in Immensity, and wheel 
Like planets, round a sun for ever ! 
Uncumbered, like your marriages in heaven,* — 
That longed-for home, and prized reward 
Of Selfishness, Impiety, and Pride, » ^ 
In shape of zeal for Me, and sacred lies ! 

Falsehood — You are not God who speaks ! — for well I know, 
When jpraised^ He answered me and mine, 
And gave me wealth, when piously I prayed 
-To Him, the holy one of Jacob and of heaven. 
Yea, more ! with Him I hope in heaven to dwell — 
Near Christ, whose blood my sins hath washed, 
And at His right hand sit, with palm in hand. 
When Unbelief and Atheism are doomed 
To endless torment in deserved hell. 
For not believing what the gospel tells. 

Darkness — All this is premature — my daughter Night 
Was first to speak, and, like another Eve, 
Hath tempted you to sin before your time, 
In prating thus of Heaven, or Hell', or God, 
Before Eternity is understood ! 
God — Which cannot be ! for, old although thou art, 

Primeval Darkness, and from first hath reigned ; 

* ** There is neither marrying nor giving in marriage in heaven."— ChriaU 
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Yet, not alone you were, for Light was there 
With Day and Night — far back — beyond beginning — 
Lost in Eternity, my boundless home — 
Within Immensity, my realm of Space — 
Than you, eternal Fire is older still ; 
So, prate no more of First and Last, or try 
. To fathom depth unf ound, or search unsearchable. 
Begin when Day dispelled the gloom of Night — 
Yet, only for a while, for Night again, 
Witli equal power, asserts her 'lotted reign, 
As wheeling worlds revolve, or suns and moons, 
Within their little orbits, wheel and spin, 
Beyond the reach of Thought, in endless Space — 
Without Creation, wheeling by themselves, 
Like Me — without beginning or an end. 
So, since there's mortals here, stoop down to Earth ; 
Eternity knows no Creator — none — 
Yet I, beyond Eternity, wert God ! 
Eternity — My son, my equally unknown, why speak 

To those who cannot understand your words ? 
Your son they may, the human Christ of Truth, 
And patch his coat up with a thousand seams 
Of Priest-dyed colours, black, or grey, or white. 
And hang it up in pulpits every week. 
Until Humanity may know Thee, too, — 
At least, as much as those who dare to preach — 
Yet preach not Truth, for lust of petty gain, 
And spiritual pride, the Levite's cursed tools 
On Earth — that little speck within our realm. 
Which, stagnant, wheeled, without one spark of life — 
A globe of fire, revolving round in Space, 
Before it cooled and settled down like dross — 
Just like a fire burnt out on winter's eve. 
God — Yet Night and Darkness claim eternal right 
Of being first to reign within this sphere, 
And hemming it around with ebon pall. 
As if this i)ctty sj)eck of Earth were all 
That wheeled in dread Immensity and Space, 
Where unknown systems, worlds, and planets move 
In Order Infinite, are born, mature, and die 
In uncreated power — beyond all thoughtr — 
Creators in themselves — in Chaos bom ; 
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But let US stoop to meet the lesser soul, 

And watch the growth of Day and Night, 

And, if a mite so small, upon his earth 

As Man, be worthy of eternal note, 

We'U see how Truth and Falsehood grew together. 

And how Religion also slowly grew — 

Like man himself, upon his little globe ; 

How impious the creature struts and stares. 

How arrogant he pesters us with prayers — 

Expecting answers to each selfish whim. 

And each one different — sending all to Hell — 

A place we know not, which themselves hath made — 

Of which their churchmen make a thriving trade. 

But, first, see Darkness starting from her sleep, 

As if the morning were about to dawn." 

(Then, slowly, like a huge chaotic mass. 

With Night impregnant, wondering, she rose. 

And, groping round, found nothing but herself ; 

For now old Fire was dead, that planet's shaped. 

And, deeming she was first eternal power, 

Assumed the high prerogative of God. 

Alas ! He, too, perhaps with equal haste. 

Assumes creative power o'er Day and Night — 

Beginning with His first demand for " Light !" — 

So, all the elements of unknown birth 

Are lost in past — unsearchable — beyond 

The reach of Thought — like birth of Man on earth. 

Each one is God, supreme to finite mind. 

Like footprints followed down the sands of Time, 

Till lost beneath the ever-surging sea. 

As Time is lost in thee, Eternity ! 

But, little Man, more arrogant and proud. 

Presumes he knows the past infinite God — 

To Whom, with equal littleness, he prates. 

And thinks he may hold converse, like a brother, 

While each Sectarian wrangles o'er the Truth, 

And each one claims eternal rectitude ; 

Yet all are different — not two alike, 

But all presumptuous, arrogating right 

To stay Almighty's hand, and change His own 

Eternal Order by presumptuous prayer. 

But, see ! how struggling Darkness vainly tries 
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To stay the Light, now glimmering in the skies. 

And tries to speak in metaphor — unheard^ 

As that attributed to God by Man, 

When saying " Light"—" Let there be Light,"— 

and was 
When none could hear or break Eternal Laws). 
Darkness — "Am I alone? and what or where am I? 

I feel as though a fire were burning nigh ! — 
" I must have Light" (then shone unnumbered stais^ 
And worlds — with planets, suns, and moons) — 
" See ! see ! they come ! 'tis I who made them all, 
And yet, I fear, their rise will be my fall; 
A sickness flashes o'er my sable brow — 
Unnumbered spectres rise and mock me now ; 
I feel I only was, when nothing was 
But me alone, until created Light 
Arose at my behest, and now usurps 
My throne — I faint ! — no more ! — my daughter. 

Night." 
(Then, like the mist before the rising sun, 
Or prattling streamlet into ocean run \ 
Or vapour, melting slowly into air ; 
Or vanquished Reason, conquered by Despair, 
With throes of travail, melted she away, 
And birth — eternal — gave to Night and Day. 
Then Light arose, at first with cheerful eye, 
Before he knew his mission in the sky — 
While infant Night lay on her mother's breast. 
Her brother Day was playing in the west, 
Where Light, Almighty, slowly wound his way, 
And kindly slept, while Night resumed her sway)^ 
Light — " Eternal Spirit ! God ! — say what is here V 

(He sighed, as drawing clouds around his eyes — 
Afraid to look upon the ruin from the skies.) 
" I see a black and bare, chaotic mass. 
And something like a sea of ink, far down 
Upon a little speck, while all around 
Wheel 2)lanet upon planet, world on world, 
And each one bald, just like an untombed skull. 
Without the vestige of a hair or Life, 
As if Eternity had been on fire 
Li one huge cauldron of Infinity, 
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And after everything was burnt to dfoss 
(Like some great city ruined, sacked, and burned), 
The molten ashes, wasteful, hurled through Space 
In countless fragments— spinning through the air 
Until each mass, revolving, formed a world 
From each hajf -liquid, pliant, molten mass — 
Still wheeling on, through Time and Space, for ever; 
More slow at first, like vapour round the sun, 
Until, at last, the perfect globes were formed — 
A consummation planned before their birth — 
Maturing to perfection, only known 
When mind to mind, tlie great creating power. 
Shall worship God by doing good, like Him. 
But now, as thus I half-reluctant gaze, 
And shroud my eyes from each black, molten mass — 
Whoever called me into being ? — pause 1 
For, what I see before my searing eyes 
Deters from evermore to wake again — 
I shall not live to see what Darkness left ; 
The dreadful sight my infant eye hath seen 
Shall be its last — I could not live alone 
In Space, with that dread sight of embryo worlds — 
Far worse than bodies, festering, in clay ; 
Each way I turn, a wheeling, sickening mass 
Of worse than rank corruption meets my view — 
A madness, Infinite, would seize my soul. 
0, God eternal, save me, ere I fall 
From this high pinnacle of damning Light — 
More dreadful far, to me, than endless Night ! 
Ood — My son, I knew the ordeal you had — 

The first dawn of eternal will was " Light ;" 
Your mission in Eternity is great, 
For Darkness could not always reign in Space, 
Or not a world had ever held a human race. 
I knew you could not long endure the sight. 
So, have divided Time in Day and Night — 
At least this part of space which they doth fill^ ' 
For not unmixed with Good is damned 111. 
You've borne it better than I dared to think, 
When first I saw you standing on Life's brink ; 
You've seen the birth of worlds, as yet unknown, — 
T\''ithout a sigh, a murmur, or a groan — 
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As little cells within a giant's vein 
Contain the seeds of Life, of Joy, and Pain — 
Themselves mere atoms floating in the blood — 
So wheel these planets, spinning upon air, 
Around Eternal Order everywhere ! 
Dispelling Darkness, Ignorance, and Night, 
The mission is — my Son, of glorious Light- 
Exposing nakedness of worlds and soul ; 
Thy mission, to illuminate the whole. 
Show Falsehood, Sin, and every adverse brood — 
They have a counterpart — the bane of Good, 
And as each world, progressing, wheels in Space, 
The nearer to my mind will come the human race ; 
But dreadful sights thou'lt see of sin and crime — 
See Truth by Falsehood duped in every clime ; 
The Priest, her tool, as Darkness was to thee, 
For not unmixed with pain, the power to see ; 
The mind that penetrates the veil of lies — 
By Ignorance is hated as she flies ; 
But what a war with Darkness thou must wage — 
As Truth will have with Falsehood, stage by stage — 
Instead of peace — see gospel " swords" and blood, 
Mysterious miracle, and fabled " flood :" 
See talking snakes and gods, hear devils preach, 
And from the undug grave see Endor's witch ; 
See Druid groves, and Priestcraft's blood-dyed Pope ; 
Sectarian churches splitting every hope ; 
Until, my son, the Truth and mind shall see 
How little they can know of My Infinity. 
No lesser wrecks Thy young successor. Day, 
Which now, so innocent, with Night doth play, 
Shall see in Time's progressive, ripening mind. 
Until old Chaos comes and makes him blind. 
But now, to spare thine eyes this painful sight, 
I shall relieve thee of thy twin-born Night." 
(And then, as slow, majestic Light withdrew — 
As slow, but fearful, Night her mantle threw 
Around that little universe of Light, 
Which fills a comer in chaotic Night, 
But fainted when she knew God's awful will 
Was flaying Falsehood and exposing 111. 
And then, when Day again was covered o*er, 
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And Darkness reigned as she had done before, 

A voice, like rending thunder, cried " Well done ! 

The mission of My son is well begun." 

It was Eternity, not God, which spoke. 

When Night first reigned and solemn stillness broke.) 

Eternity — "The Light, well pleased, I heard him call his son. 
For Light, as well as God, are both my own ; 
Both infinite, eternal, glorious, and good — 
At least will be, when Truth is understood 
Without the need of Priest or " Brother's" mind ; 
And now my mission's done, you're left behind.'* 
(So, quick he vanished, like the lightning's gleam, 
Or snowflake melted in the running stream, 
Or footprint on the wave- washed sandy beach, 
Eternity withdrew beyond their reach — 
Beyond all reach, in Limbo's unlit Space, 
Where moves the Deity,* without a trace 
Or vestige where His whereabouts may be — 
The Deity, who was before Eternity — 
And left Eternal Order everywhere ; 
Unawed by Providence, unheard by prayer, — 
So perfect and so infinite His plan — 
Unknown to all but proud, presumptive Man, 
Who, in his selfish " likeness ^^ fain would trace 
The God of Priestcraft with the human face — 
Alas ! not Space, nor God, nor Day, nor Night, 
Nor Light can trace His unknown, endless flight !) 

Falsehood — " How glad am I that awful power is gone — 

I could not breathe! more glad that Light's o'er- 

thrown ; 
I now can move beneath the cloud of Night, 
And mystify the unknown Truth and Right 
No one is here to tell how worlds were formed 
By molten masses into chaos hurled, — 
Which wheel so perfect in Eternal Law, — 
Beyond conception, crack, or flaw. 
Which none can fathom, alter, or improve — 
My mission this^ since Light begins to move ; 
I'll make a Priest^ and tell him what to say — 
Make lies* and Error seem as clear as day, 

* It is truly said that the devil is the ** father of lies," and "was a 
liar and a murderer from the beginning. " 
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When cooled enough for man, by liim called Earth, — 
m give each world a superhuman birth ; 
ni say that each in certain days was made — 
Create the Priest, then preaching make a trade ; 
Say ** God made man and woman" in beginning, — 
At once^ " both male and f i^male," free from sinning ; 
Then mystify that man alone was bom — 
That woman strangely from his rib was torn — 
And so confound them that they cannot know, 
How eating apples made eternal woe !" 
(Thus, cunning Falsehood moved, and planned, and 

schemed. 
But infant Night — she heard her as she dreamed — 
Yet, heedless of the evil spite that burned 
Within the enemy of Truth, she turned 
Her sable form around in endless Space, 
And slowly kept her now eternal pace 
Around each system which Creation made, 
And scowled upon the wretch that mentioned trade.) 
Night — " Alas ! dread mother, am I left alone, 
To fill thy ever dark and dreadful throne 
With shapeless masses spinning round in Space ? — 
For, by the glimmer of these specks, I trace 
Still blacker globes, like planets, wheeling round 
In awful silence through the dark profound." 
(But, as she spoke, a pale and silver moon 
Appeared above a world, — perhaps too soon 
For Falsehood's subtle, darkly winding way, 
Who thought she only had to cope with Day. 
At first a horn appeared to trembling Night — 
A thin pale streak, which cheered her louging sight, 
As if the Earth her dusky shadow threw 
Betwixt the sun, to hide the light from view ; 
Both looked amazed — especially the horn, 
When peering at those masses, scarcely born — 
Imperfect, like herself, whose sickly light 
Could hardly penetrate the gloom of night ; 
But, what she saw o'erwhelmed her with afright. 
As great as when old Light himself first saw 
The embryo heaving of Eternal Law ; 
She, too, with equal horror, moved through Spcwe, 
When first she saw the ruin on Creation's face, 
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Her orbit less, more humble than the sun. 
The Moon's sharp horns crept slowly into one — 
Her mission was to regulate the tides ; 
The bolder Sun the longer season guides — 
The counterparts of Night and Falsehood both, 
For both contribute to our planet's growth.) 
Night — " This thin, pale light I love — this sickly Day, 
Which moves so gently on her lonely way. 
As if afraid to trespass in my realm, 
Lest clouds and darkness should her life overwhelm. 
I am to Light what she is now to me — 
A rent and handmaid of Eternity ; 
I, too, am young, and hail .the welcome sight 
Of this young scion of Eternal Light." 
(But with the moon appeared a host of stars — 
Pale Pleiades and counterpart red Mars, 
Whose gory locks portend Man's bloody wars. 
At last there rose, clear, twinkling in the west, 
The Morning Star, as evening sank to rest — 
Just as a sail is stowed, another furled. 
Eternal Order rules each glorious world ! 
For Night's successor then arose — the Sun, 
Exactly as the race of Night was run ; 
While stars unnumbered, systems wheel in Space, 
Eternal each in their allotted place. 
And when the eye of Day at first arose, 
Just as the evening sank in brief repose, 
He, unlike Light, who started when he saw 
The embryo moving of Eternal Law — 
With joy he saw the wondrous sight — saw all 
In one bright flash — each wheeling ball ; 
Saw shapeless masses — bare and barren rocks, 
Unclothed by tree or shrub, or herds or flocks ; 
Saw molten embryos wheeling round in Space — 
Themselves creators of each living race — 
He saw, and own creating mission knew. 
And smiled upon each world as round they flew — 
Progressing onward in their 'lotted sphere. 
Maturing to perfection year by year. 
He saw some clothe themselves in one vast growth 
Of tangled shrub, with rivers glinting through. 
And oceans boiling round the rims of eack^ 
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As yet too hot for other life than green — 
Which grew in rank profusion everywhere ! 
Next, mammoths browsed upon this cooling worlds 
And sea-born monsters, rooted in the sea, 
With waving motion, gaping, rose and fell — 
How long they lived no human tongue can tell — 
They swung for ages — then crawled monstrous forms,. 
Until succeed] njx ages buried all — 
Those too — as Time swept on with endless wheel, 
In his eternal cycle of the past — 
In one slow burial also covered o'er 
The one which, slow maturing, wheeled before, 
Until the Earth was suited to maintain 
The creature Man, on which he was to reign. 
But how he came ? or how those monsters grew 1 
Which peopled every hill and dale, and ocean too ? 
Must still be dark — unknown to all but God, 
And be the limit of His Son — the Mind, 
Which knows, through Ecason, almost all beside, 
How storms are caused, and why doth move the tide ; 
How solar systems move in settled law. 
Without a crack, or jar, or human flaw ! 
And 'tis instructive to observe how Truth 
Hath forced its way through untaught savage youth,. 
With nothing but its own inherent worth 
To conquer falsehood since its naked birth. 
When nought but Ignorance and Priestcraft ran 
To mystify and dupe the soul of Man ! — 
But see ! the Sun, with slow and measured pace. 
Is smiling on the worlds with genial face, 
Reviving Life with every gentle air. 
As if for Man he had peculiar care.) 
Bun — " IVe seen the world cool down when Darkness strove 
With me — have helped with trees its crust to clothe ;. 
Have seen the savage and the Druid run. 
Till Truth and Falsehood mingled into one ; — 
Seen countless creeds, slow wriggle into birth. 
And Priestcraft try to strangle Truth and Worth ; 
But, like yon star — whatever shines before 
To lead the Truth to her eternal door, 
Is crucified, betrayed, illused, reviled. 
And treated as a s\ioilt, precocious child, 
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While Bigotry and Falsehood always gained 
When Pride and Ignorance together reigned. 
Fve seen each sect condemning each and all — 
Some Adam blame — and some deny his fall ; 
Have seen mock Christians in a High Church go, 
Culdeans kneeling in their cdls below — 
Have seen them all with Superstition lie, 
While God and Truth were standing?, smiling by ! 
Fve seen what's called a " mirach^^ appear — 
While God, " unchangeable," was everywhere ! 
But Truth, at last, I've seen assert her reign, 
So much, that miracles are now in vain." 
(At this, spoke Falsehood foom the Komish Church, 
While leaning heavy on St Peter's crutch.) 
Falsehood — " No Church there is but one upon the globe, 
That tells the truth, and wears a seamless robe. 
Yet all is miracle on which she stands — 
The mystery and pride of Christian lands ; 
Protesting Luther first a renegade became, 
To screen his heresy and hide his shame. 
But down in hell will the apostate rue 
He at my " Father'' his inkbottle threw !"* 
Truth — " Vain fool ! more wicked still and false than vain. 
Too well you know that lies support his reign. 
The savage and the heathen also thought 
That they alone Almighty gospel taught ; 
Their bards and pagan Brahmas saw 
Their gods, within the oak-tree groves, with awe, 
And burnt and immolated victims there — 
And did it, too, with rites, and fasts, and prayer, 
As loud as Tophet'st drums and infants' screams, 
Which now condemn your Inquisition schemes, 
By quoting thy dread vale, Jerusalem, 
As reason why just God should torture them, 
Before you planned a Hell to thrust man in, 
Through that accursed myth — " Original Sin 1" 
But Time, with slow, untiring pace, 
Will prove the falsehood of each creed-bound race, 

* It is recorded of Luther that, when writing in his room, he thought 
he saw the devil, and threw his inkbottle at his head. 

t A place at the east of Jerusalem where children were sacrificed to 
God, and where drums were used to drown thelc ^q.^^'^sa.^. 
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Will also prove the mockery of rites — 
Your masses, miracles, and painted sights — 
For I sent Luther to expose them all. 
And showed a lamb's skin was your papal pall; 
And, yet, not worse than Protestants are now, 
Who pucker up to God a mocking brow, 
All wrinkled o'er with sect^ dead miracle, and pride, 
In countless churches to arrest my tide ; 
But Keason onward still will steady flow, 
Till all, the just Almighty God shall knoy, 
Without the need of "neighbour," Fast, or Priest — • 
Far less of thee, thou wicked, " scarlet beast !" 
God — Well done, my patient, brave, triumphant son — 
No church can hinder what's so well begun ; 
They'll split and merge — disrupt — and merge again, 
In vain endeavour to arrest thy reign ; 
High church and Low will wrangle around you^ 
With less sincerity than Pagans, too, 
Who, in their groves, with bloody Druid rites, 
Deemed I was worshipped by such horrid sights ; 
And yet how earnest they the knife did whet — 
Even more than Papacy the torch did set ; 
Still, more vindictive, Protestants have raved, 
And damned each sect — that they alone were 

saved/ 
But saved from what — disease, old age, or death 1 
Oh, credulous Humanity ! what faith ! 
Can they not see they cannot all be right — 
All sects, my son, are hateful to my sight ! 
" Believe, or damned be," the priest hath said — 
At least. Saint Paul this hellish doctrine bred 
Upon the " waxen, old,"* Mosaic law, 
Which, like the rest, was full of Priestly flaw. 
Yet all progressing to one glorious end — 
To you and Eeason all at last must bend !" 
Truth — " Dread sire, how Falsehood there, with High Church 

pride 
And Eitualistic trumpery, hath lied, ^ 

* Paul himsolf said that " the Mosaic law had waxed old, like a 
garment, and was to be done away with ;" yet that same old Mosaic 
•Eiw was considered true for 3,000 years — nearly double the time its 
successor, the N'ew Christian Testament, has yet existed. 
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And built a creed around the Nazarene — 
The noblest son of tliine this world hath seen ; 
His early followers, in Culdean cell, 
Were plucked and plundered by this limb of Hell, 
Who now in Purgatory, lying, sits. 
With blind Credulity and Papal writs, 
To mystify with " MiracUr the human mind, 
And keep thy son, Eternal Truth, behind. 
Qod — Fear not, my son, the " Tree of Knowledge^* now 
Hath grown and flourished in the human brow ; 
Both "Good and Evil*' now are known through you^ 
Like "parable" and "proverb," and their spirit too^ 
Which now no longer speaks in proverbs* strange, 
For thou art now within the human range, 
And I, the " Father," Spirit of all Life, 
Will yet be worshipped, free from Priest-hred strife : 
High Church and Low, the State-propped Church 

and /Vee, 
Will all bow down and worship Me through thee^ 
And know Me for themselves, f through thee alone— 
And know My laws, which can for all atone, 
Without the aid of miracles or lies ; 
Then creeds before the Truth like lioar-frost flies, 
But twenty thousand million billion years 
Will never know Me througli false, abject fears 1" 
(And then, God — like Eternity before, 
Eetired, and left the Truth to tell Man more. 
At this, with triple-crowned and brazen brow, 
The Church of Kome convicted stood, but sullen now,. 
And claimed her power, " hifallihW^ as God, 
And grasped the serpent head of Aaron's rod. 
And arrogated right to silence Truth 
With Peter's figure of " Eternal Youth ;" 
Confessional, she claimed, to pardon sin. 
And Transubstantiation too of wine, 
A power which " God, unchangeable," denies, 
Else Truth Eternal would be based on lies ; 

* * * The time will come when I no longer shall speak in proverbs — 
for all shall know plainly of the Father.** — Christ, the Spirit of Truth. 

t ** They shall all know Me for themselves — from the least unto the 

freatest of them — without the need of neighbour tellmg neighbour, or 
rother telling brother, to come and know the Lord, saith the Lord." 
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No tme religion would be found on earth, 

If monstrous miracle had ever birth ! 

But Falsehood spoke — and list to what she saith — 

The rank impiety of presumptuous Faith !) 

Falsehood — " Altliough, Great Father of Eternal Light, 
I own Thy right and everlasting might, 
I also own the Virgin Mary's right 
(The sacred Mother of Thy Holy Son) 
To sharn with Thee Thy might, Thou Holy One— 
Is not " Immaculate Conception" true ? — 
That miracle of miracles through You ; 
Is Peter's hand, which holds the keys of Hell 
And Heaven, not equal with Thine own ? say, tell — 
Is his Divine successor here in Eome — 
With power direct from Heaven — not God become V 
(Then Sat;»n spoke, who seldom spoke before, 
Unless to Eve, or patient, ill-used Job, 
Or, on the hill, to Thee, Thou soul of Truth, 
Eternal Teacher of progressive youth ; 

- In paradise he said to Mother Eve 

(At least the Priest would have us to believe), 
" The day thou eat'st thou shalt not surely die," 
When tempting with the apple hanging nigh ; 
And which was true — for though she ate, she lived, 
As well as Adam, whom they both deceived ; 
For once, the devil spoke Almighty Truth, 
For neither died that day they ate, forsooth !) 
Satan — " Quite true, my son, keep " mirachV in view, 
The weapon of my trusty Priests and you. 
O'er which the Deity has no control — 
It awes and then deceives the human soul. 
And makes man's reason, like a flake of snow, 
To melt into our boiling lake below — 
Without a bottom — without order given — 
The very counterfeit of God and Heaven 1 
Saint Peter's also, with its mystic keys. 
Declare the only Church (the Pope to please), 
" Indulgences^^ and " Absolutions,^^ say. 
The only road to Heaven — no other way ! — 
Proclaim that miracles shall always come 
Within the ritual of the Church of Eome, 
For neither God ivot Man — that Truth e'er saw 
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Can tamper with Eternal Ordained Law : 

It is the ghost from which Man's reason shies, 

And bolts away like startled butterflies, 

Augmenting with its hoodwinked, half-veiled eye, 

A post or stone into a mountain high — 

As blinders to the steed, so miracle to Man — 

Dear Falsehood, fasten on this mental ban ! 

And frighten with my mythic Pit of Woe — 

For Man dreads most what least his mind doth 

know." 
(By this time Man, who was asleep, awoke, 
And thus to adverse Satan briefly spoke — 
With Education in his hand, and Science — 
With soul erect, and in his eye defiance, 
He thrust aside the " Standards" of the past. 
And spoke the words of simple Truth at last — 
Without a " proverb," miracle^ or Z/e, 
For Truth he saw triumphant standing by.) 
Man — *' Hold ! Satan, hold ! thy hellish work is done — 
Thy mythic reign of woe is almost run ; 
Eternal Order proves that Science is supreme, 
And Truth hath shown thy kingdom is a dream, 
As false for /// as idol God's for Good ; 
Now every creed is almost understood 
To be a vain formality and show — 
No better than a melted creed of snow. 
Too long you've held up superstitious Fear — 
Too long Credulity has been sincere — 
Made golden calves, and, anxious, prayed to Baal, 
As Bigotry yet hugs sectarian zeal. 
And prays to Providence with earnest soul — 
Not knowing God is the Eternal Whole / 
Who wan and is — the Fivst^ and Last^ Unknown^ 
Eternal, Infinite, the same — alone — 
" Unchangeable" and true^ supremely just, 
In which mankind can place implicit trust ; 
But thou art false — the " father of all lies" — 
From whom all Creeds and Eituals took their rise \ 
Like the mirage — unreal — in the sky, 
Thou'st hid the Truth when it was standing by, 
And made mankind the victim of your spies — 
Believing dupe, and worshipper of lies. 
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The Truth exists, like God, but how, or why 1 

Is far beyond the range of Man — though nigh ; 

For there are limits to his mental reach — 

As seas are bounded by their wave-washed beach — 

Leyond which neither Man nor seas can go, 

Nor God Himself reverse his tidal flow 

By monstrous " 7mracle" — that breaker of the 

truth — 
The " food of babes," and false Eeligion's youth ; 
For Truth now knows that God is All in All, 
And far too perfect to need Adam's fall 
To bribe Atonement with " Original Sin," 
That you, a Falsehood, should Man's spirit win ! 
Falsehood — Poor fool ! hear'st thou the pealing of . the sabbath 

bells, 
\\'hich ring within your hand-built House of God ? 
And dares your soul to stra}^ by field or flood, 
While our " fee'd" ministers their way doth wend,. 
— With sacred zeal your stubborn necks to bend ; 

Through fear of Hell, and superstitious awe. 
To fill your pews to hear Thy Master's law ! — 
The " Love of Go(V^ you boast of soon were vain 
If my dread ''' father,'' Satan, ceased to reign. 
The " Holy Church:' the Temple is of God, 
And those who love him dare not pass away. 
But sit, with face demure, that sacred day. 
To gain their longed-for, selfish seat in Heaven — 
To hold up palms, with all their sins forgiven ; 
And those who think they worship by the shore 
AVhile listening to the breaker's thunder roar. 
Or walking by the wayside, pulling ears of corn, 
Shall gnash their teeth in Hell — by anguish tom^- 
Kot even Purgatory can wash away 
The sin of walkimj on that blessed day. 
Truth — Away, old Falsehood, with thy lying brood — 
'* Is't lawful on the sabbath to do good ?" 
That " bles:?ed day" for Man and beast was made — ► 
And not that Man should give the Priest a trade ! 
Too much I've suftered on the bloody tree, 
To hear God mocked by Falsehood such as thee, 
Whose only aim is to deceive Man's soul, 
By throwing over it a Papist's stol§ ; 
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Eut hark you, Falsehood, though I've suffered long, 
And seen the right for centuries made wrong, 
Your reign, thank. God and me, is near an end — 
Your Priest-wove " Fear of Hell" Man soon shall 

rend — 
For I, ** without a parahle^^ shall speak ! 
Though not in Hebrew nor in Greek. 
And set Man's superstitious spirit free, 
To worship God, the Soul of Truths through me !" 
(With biting lip and sullen, scowling brow. 
To Satan, Falsehood then crept stealth'ly now, 
For well his instinct told liis reign was past. 
Since Truth, " without a proverb," spoke at last 
But Satan, adverse, ever prone to 111, 
Soon planned a subtle way to work his will. 
With Truth he knew he could not now contend, 
But yet Man's soul he knew he yet might bend, 
By working on his fears of " Good and 111," 
And get the Priest, more sly, to work his will, 
And get Man still to bear his brimstone load, 
By subtly dltmng the " Word of God !" — 
At least, so-called the " Word of God" by knaves. 
Who try, through it, to make Mankind their slaves !) 
Satan — " Fear not, my darling first-born, never fear ! 
(He said to Falsehood, cringing slyly near), 
A still more smootli and subtle skin thou'lt wear 
A^Tien their new Bible altered shall appear ; 
For novelty both Man and Woman charms, 
And creeds " revisecV will silence Truth's alarms ! 
Falsehood — But, ah ! my sire, the " time will come^"* as said, 

WTien creeds shall all be numbered with the dead, 

And God's Eternal Order known by all ! — 

We cannot now invent another " Fall" — 

Nor hold up " Miracle" and Hell to view, 

For Truth and Science now hath pierced them 

through, 
And Man is almost peering into Fate, 
And tearing down the motto* off our gate — 
For God Himself at last shall be their guide. 
And trusting Him and self, trust none beside, 

* ** Who ever enters Hell, leaves Hope behind. "- -Z)awte. 
This is the inscription said to be on its [lortiils. 
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And, then ! our creeds may all be thrown away — 
For, trusting Him, they have no need to pray ! 
Sataii —I know we cannot now contend with Truth, 
For Man has got beyond his credulous youth ; 
But Good in Nature is so mixed with III — 
So prone to be deceived the human will — 
Our hold upon his mind shall never cease, 
Although it may not with his sense increase ; 
Behold how wild and fitful Nature storms 
^\Iid elemental war, in all its forms ! 
That if you only to my lies be true, 
We'll baffle Truth, and his dread Father too ! — 
Even monstrous Miracle — so past belief 
To reason, soul, or sense, or common faith. 
We'll hang yet on a church around his mind, 
Where weak Insanity shall refuge find ; 
For Man, with all his boasted sense and might, 
Believes more readily the wrong than right ; 
And second childhood, when his reason wanes, 
Is then the time the Priest will forge our chains ; 
When all his childish fears return once more, 
And he becomes the dupe he was before. 
WeVe been two faithful masters to the Priest, 
These past five thousand years at least !" 
(And then the " Father of all Lies" retired 
Away with Falsehood, whom his words inspired, 
To try again with Truth another cast, 
Believing still to conquer at the last — 
Ketired? — but where? not Hell! — the lake was cold — 
(For fire eternal there had lost its hold). 
But to a mild and subtle, praying Priest — 
Or canting Protestant divine at least ! 
To sec how much their ** Word of God** would 

stand 
To be " revlse(V^ and altered by his hand ! 
But, quick divining such a deep intent. 
The Truth behind them swiftly, watchful went, 
Determined to defeat their evil plan. 
And be the *' comforter^^ and friend of Man ! 
And just in time, for at the Bible there, 
Amongst divines. Truth saw the hateful pair — 
Heard Moderator drawl his hollow prayer ; 
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And then sly Falsehood egged them to erase 

The very portions which Man ought to praise ; 

Too like themselves, the Greek-fed, praying crew, 

Were itching to ** revised and alter too — 

To suit the Bihle, like a bit and rein, 

And slip around Man's soul their Hebrew chain. 

Alas ! could God's almighty truth afford 

To see Man tamper with His sacred " Word T 

Who swore 'twas His " InfaUible^^ then alter — 

As if it were a jockey's breaking halter. 

But Priestcraft's hoist now with its own petard — 

The very Book* it tried most to retard ; 

And as they sat in their Assembly Hall — 

So grand, it seemed like Eden at the Fall — 

For there sat Satan, like a mild divine, 

As sly as when he tempted Eve, or entered swine ; 

But not in glitt'ring serpent-skin of yore — 

A glossy pile of ebon black he wore ; 

Instead of fangs, or head of shining green. 

Imposing locks of silver hair were seen, 

And down his breast a beard portentous hung. 

Which hid his forked and sleekit wily tongue, 

As when our weak and credulous mother Eve 

He made his false, insidious tale believe — 

Although deception was less needed there. 

For each divine as willing was loith 'prayer 

To make tlieir " word" like something God had said. 

Which, for Man's good and theirs, should still be 

read — 
To stay the Heresy which Truth began. 
By interfering with their holy plan. 
Which keeps Man's soul in credulous subjection, 
Through ** fear of Hell," to love God in dejection, 
And which to do was their ^^ great worW" on earth — 
The i^acred object of the Levite's birth ! 
But some divines, more zealous than the rest. 
With prayer, said that Brethren fyled their nest ; 
Professor Smith was heretic, they said. 
For saying Moses could not write, when dead, 

* The Bible was originally chained — by Popeiy — lest the people 
fihould read it ; now it is not only read, but "revised /" At one time 
people were shot, drowned, or burnt, for reading it, now, they are 
blamed if they don't. 
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The Pentateuch, with storr of his death — 

For none could write, he said, without their breath.) 

Satan—'' Unless the " Word of God" (sly Satan said)— 
For Moses, on Mount Nebo, wrote, though dead. 
But, Truth could hear no more, and sternly cried — 

Truth — " Who said the dead coulfl write, most surely lied ; 
How can you here decide by human vote 
What is the " Word of God" and what is not ?— 
What is or what is rtot Eternal Law ? — 
Revise imperfect books God never saw ? 
And though two minds are not of equal grasp. 
You'd have all bound in one sectarian clasp — 
Like leaves off Satan's tree of " Good and 111," 
Denying freedom to the human will, 
Unless through fear of you and Falsehood there — 
Tied down beneath a hollow, formal prayer. 
The " Gharch^^ 3'ou know, on Popery was built, 
To be the '' AhsoliitiorC^ of Man's guilt — 
The compact with the devil whicb it made, 
To keep me out, and give the Priest a trade. 
As here you slyly have let Satan in. 
To help you to " revise^^ Sectarian sin ; 
But all who dare defend me you denounce 
As " Heretic^^ or " AtJieists^^ pronoimce ; 
And all who earnestly my laws revere — 
Who ''pray in secret" and in " heart" sincere — 
All who with me " in spirif^ worship God, 
You'd crush, as Infidels, beneath the sod, 
But hail, as Saints, all in your pews who nod ; 
And this you know, yet pay me no respects, 
But cut " ChrUt's coaC' into a thousand Sects! 
Moderator — I'm no Sectarian ! intruding fool ! 

Who always prate that you alone should rule ; 
Who sent you here % retire ! — we need you not ! 
Or stand — a pillar, like the wife of Lot ! 

Truth — And so I shall ! — a pillar high as heaven. 

Until I see your Priest-wove meshes riven ; 

For though you ceaseless weave your subtle 

snares. 
And try to hide my mission 'neath your prayers. 
My ocean-like simpHcity — with God, 
Shall rise at last like old Ezekiel's flood. 
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And drown all human creeds and rites as vain — 
A mental deluge — for the Truth shall reign. 
Then no more spoken " parables" of mine 
Shall be cast down, like pearls before your swine ; 
'Not those who say a mlrade^s a myth, 
Again be branded like Professor Smith ;* 
Nor yet Macraes,t who doubt Eternal Hell, 
Be driven from churches with a U.P. yell, 
For telling there was no " Original Sin," 
Nor Hell eternal to put mortals in ; 
And even Parliament, Northampton^ taught 
One great progressive lesson in Free Thought ; 
For oaths to God can only binding be 
When soul alid conscience feel that they are free I 
Moderator — Hold ! hold ! I cannot — shall not — let this be ! 
This sacred meeting is no place for thee ; 
We need you not — your words are out of place, 
And only bring upon the " Church" divSgrace. 
Our ^'Church*' — our ^^ Hdlt/ GhurcN^ — alone is 

true — 
No other truth we want, and far less vou 1 
You only come to tell us what we know — 
You are not wanted here, so out you go. 
Our flocks are wayward, and with you they'd stray, 
Unless their shepherds to the Lord did pray ; 
What matters it to you if they agree 
To flock to " ChurcJi^^ beneath their shepherd's e'e ? — 
The lambkins must be led, while ewes we feed. 
And who but servants of the Lord can lead ? — 
What fold so sacred as out. Holy Greed? 
Truth — You canting knave ! and do you think you can 
Tie down the growing mind and soul of Man 
With sophistry like this, so worthy Hell — 
To know the truth and yet the truth not tell; 

* An Aberdeen Professor, who lost his Chair for telling the truth — 
that Moses did not write the whole ofi the Pentateuch, or first five 
books of the Bible. 

t A straightforward, honest U.P. minister, who was thrust out of 
his church in Gourock for preaching against the absurd dogmas of 
** Everlasting Punishment" and what is called " Original Sin." 

X Alluding to the unseemly squabble in Parliament about Mr 
Bradlaugh'a so-called oath. 
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Pretending you feed men like lambs and sheep — 

To lull their minds into mesmeric sleep. 

With lies and votes, from envious Falsehood given. 

You try to bribe the Majesty of Heaven, 

As if the Deity could not take care 

Of what He made without your selfish prayer ; 

For bleating lambs and sheep you say you teach — 

Say, rather, for the ewes alone you preach ; 

For on the rams, alas ! you've lost your hold — 

At least, few rams, but elders, grace your fold. 

You're no Sectarian 1 the more the shame ! 

For State-paid Judases are more to blame 

Than e'en you, poor " Salvation" causeway ranter, 

Who rowts of deik and hell, like Tarn o* Shanter ; 

But vain are all your creed-revmng arts 

To save the soul or petrify men'^ hearts ; 

For downward is the tendency of Hes — 

As truth Eternal ever upward flies ! 

The Churdi you prate of. has now served its day, 

The " Temple of the Living God" shall sway 

All flocks — not lambs or ewes, but earnest men — 

And now the time has come, I teach again — 

Without a " proverb," " parable," or creed ! 

No more the " Ghurches^^ victims burn or bleed — 

Your lying " Father" is at last entombed. 

And, without Satan, now your trade is doomed ; 

Your burning lake, too, is at last put out — 

Your " span-long infants" swim no more about 

In what you called " Originality of Sin" — 

A cursed fold to thrust your lambkins in ! 

But yet, the Fear of III as true remains 

As when the Inquisition forged its chains ! — 

Begone ! you trimmers of God's sacred " Word — "" 

You selfish mockers of the name of Lord ! 

Insulters of His humble, suffering Son, 

Who taught that sabbath and each day was one 

For " doing good" by God's eternal plan — 

Not made for priests, but " kindly made for Man ;"* 

* "The sabbath was made for man — not man for the sabbath. 

Every day is a sabbath unto God." — Christ, And it is fearful to think 

of the massacres and tortures done by '*Holy Mother Church" of 

Rome, in the naiTie of God, when she had the power ! All others are,. 

more or less, sprouts off the same stock. 
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So, close your eye^, and " hold forth" as you may-^ 
The Priest hath mewed, and creeds "have had 

their day ;" 
And now I claim my universal sway ! — 
I go, but leave my *' Comforter'^ behind, 
To be the prop and stay of Humankind 1" — 
(They could not answer Truth, and never tried, 
For Satan knew too well they all had lied ; 
So, Truth went on his grand, triumphant way, 
And left the hypocrites — behind, to pray !) 




Postscript. 
THE EYIL ONE.* 



'* I form the light, aud create darkness ; I make peace, and creaU evil : I, th& 
Lordi do all these things."— /^atoA. 

**Heil is naked before Him^ and destraction bath no coveri7ig.*'—Joh. 

Since God ** creates evily" is He then the ** Evil One?" 



LAS ! they tliink they've helped their cause 
By voting upon !N'ature's laws. 
But spoilt their case through better Greek — 
They've made a person — devil — speak. 
As if the Lord had spoken bad 
La Hebrew, like some booby lad ; 
That is, if God e'er spoke at all. 
And told Man of a woman's fall ! 
But, ah ! in " truth" and " heart" alone 
Is writ Thy " Word," thou Holy One I 
Who has no printer, friend, or foe — 
The All of Bli88^ as well as Woe ; 
The unknown, sacred King of Kings, 
Who truly knows " and does all things /" — 
But sure the end is now begun. 
When Priests have made an " Evil One /" 
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• 



Instead of " Deliver us from evil,"* 

Is writ " Deliver from the devil." i 



The old Lord's Prayer is east aside, 

And Satan's eyes are opened ^vide ; *'^ 

" The Evil One" is standing leering — \. 

'Tis he, not God, that man is fearing ; 

For when you pray, the devil's laughing — 

In person, when your drink you're quaffing,. 

And round your soul a noose is knitting — 

Wh«n on your back he's coolly sitting — 

" Temptation" throwing in your way, 

Unless to hm, not God, you pray. 

" Deliver us" from sin, dread Lord, 

Is Christian Yesideest own word ! 

For like an angry, "raging lion," 

In person he r»)aras through Thy Zion ; 

Except Thou " lead us" from his path, 

"We're sure to perish 'neath his ^^Tath — 

With " span long babes" again in Hell — 

For all are doomed since Adam fell ! — 

" Original" indeed, Lord, 

The sin which damns without one word 

Of pity, mercy, chance, or hope. 

To save us as in Hell we grope — 

Before man knew that Christ, Thy Son, 

Could save him from an " Evil One /" 

Oh, Lord, " deliver us" from him. 

Or else, good Lord, thou art to blame — 

For " none are righteous — no, not one !" 

Then save us from this " Enil One r 

For if Thou do not, Thou'rt to blame — 

He only reigns upon Thy shame ; 

For " Man is dust and filthy rags," — 

So say the Priestly windy-bags. 

Poor man betwixt you is a tool. 

But, oh ! let not this devil rule — 

* The new version of the Lord's Prayer is " Deliver us from the BhU 
One," instead of ** deliver us from evil" — a far more sensible prayer ; 
for, as God ^^ creates evil" and ^^ all things" He must have, at least, 
created this " Evil One"—\i not held to be the " Evil One" himself ! 

t There is a sincere sect, who worship the devil as their god, called 
** Yesidces, or devil worshippers." 
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Eternal Source and sotd of Life ; 

Assert Thy power, and end the strife. 

Then true rdigion is begun, 

When Truth hath kiUed this " Evil One ! "— 

If " Eva One"* is better Greek, 

Let God in Nature only speak ; 

Their Greek and Hebrew's all pretence — 

For, curs't if it is better sense. 

And, of the two, I swear 'tis better 

To have the " tfpirir than the " letter /" 



A WALK TO LEUCHARS. 

(written ox THB BOAD ON THE QUEEN's BIBTHDAT, HELD 

20th Mat 1881.) 

I. 

A^ PASSED along a road — a dusty road, 
^ Wire-fenced, and hedged with thorn on either side- 
Upon the right hand, clover — on the left, 
A tilled, manured, but bare and fallow field ; 
While, lovelier far, upon that dusty way — 
That wheel-cut, beaten, common turnpike road — 
Along each wayside, proudly bloomed and grew. 
The nicknamed, laughed-at dandelion flower — 
Li two thick rows, their yellow, golden rays 
Were spread before their king, the rising sun, 
Li double rows, with modest grass between, 
And, spite of hard Macadam, raised their heads 
In silent worship to the vSource of Day ; 
As if to show to Him their pi'ior right, 
They thrust the broken whinstone rock aside — 
Those soft and fragile, gentle, yielding stems," 
To prove that God's Eternal Order reigns — 
The weak confounding strong — the soft the hard. 
Yes I even on that bare and beaten road, 
Grod still was there, in Nature's universal right — 
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A little yellow, silent flower, declaring 

That Nature will assert herself through all — 

And, though ill-used and harshly trodden down, 

Will spring and proudly raise ite head to Him ; 

While pampered pomp — like mental poppies, waves 

Its gaudy robes above a grave, obscure — 

To lie in dark Oblivion's common shroud — 

Like Night, without a moon — a passing cloud ! 

Unknowing and unknown, forgotten quite. 

While that wee yellow dandelion flower 

Shall spring and bloom in each succeeding May, 

Imperishable, and raise its modest yellow head 

Beneath the painted wheels of gaudy pomp — 

A far more dusty, hearse-borne piece of clay 

Than its wee fragile stem, or dusty bed — 

When to his tomb, beneath those waving plumes. 

The scion of a so-called noble race — 

With decorated mockery is borne ! — 

The life of worms, the death of paltry pride. 

The soon-to-be-forgottcn piece of clay — 

Tkou mass of festering, corrupt Mortality ! 

II. 

With mind and soul at peace, 

Impregnant with eternal Thought and Hope, 

I saw on either side the sweet green face 

Of young, maturing Cultivation spring 

Beneath the breath of Summer, also young — 

And yet eternal in revolving Time — 

Her offspring, pied, each year with joy returns ; 

The dandelion, too, amongst the rest peeps up — 

The corn shall spring, the mantles of the trees rtturn, 

}h\t never more the clay for which we mourn ! 

And yet, I mused, it was the high prerogative 

Of Thought and Education thus to see, 

On either side, the pioneers of Autumn come — 

To see the earth by cultivation filled 

With food for man and beast — from first intended, 

For grand the plough for each and all hath tillecl, 

And yet hath left to me that dusty road 

On which 1 see eternal Nature's self. 

Without a plough, or cultivation, spring, 
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As if to vindicate our common right ! — 

For these, to me, were proudly, wildly free ! 

Untilled, unsown, ungamered Nature's self I — 

Grand proof of her eternal powder and presence ! 

For these, without being sown, yet proudly grew — 

Transplanted there by Stature's lavish hand. 

To cheer man's soul upon that beaten road, 

That common, dusty, unromantic road ! 

I mused, when seven carriages wheeled past. 

By honest Labour drawn — unpaid, unbribed ! 

Twas birthday of a woman, called the Queen — 

A lady, and deserving more the praise — 

Much more from /SeZ/ — the Woman — than the crown. 

The Queenship being monarch of herself — 

That inborn stamp and mark of true Eegality — 

She only is a Queen who reigns supreme 

Within herself — in God's own "living temple :" 

And no one owns, but Him, superior there ! 

The King or Queen is now by Nature born — 

Not made by Regal birth or jewelled crowns — 

Poor attributes and trappings of the Past ; 

The King or Queen, we own, is Mirid and Principle^ 

Much more so now than when the Nazarene, 

With lowly, but majestic Truth, approached 

Thy city — blind, but orthodox Jerusalem ! 

Yes ! — He a King was, though upon an ass — 

A King without a sceptre, pomp, or crown. 

And grandly so, because He spoke the Truth ! 

And dared proud Falsehood, in its purple robe. 

To contradict His " Father's" simple law — 

The true religion of the world and Man ! 

This Queen, for whom the pealing bells mng out 

And twanged, by menial hands, her day of birth, 

Unlike the Nazarene, was rich in Wealth 

As well as Worth — but, here, I halt and pause, 

Nor care to trace the footsteps of comparison — 

For she, though old, is youngs through Britain's might — 

The Island Queen, by God's own right — 

The colonizing centre of this globe. 

Whose restless soul upon His ocean sought 

And found this spot — this island, rocky throne, 

From whence the keel of Civilization saik^ 
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And steers around a world to plant her flag. 

And digs through hurning sands, connecting seas ; 

Or climbs the rocky East, to plant it there. 

To warn the greedy Muscovite to pause, 

For he, a bear, o'ergrown by swallowing others, 

Has not the true vitality of Him 

Who wishes all to be emancipate and free — 

See ! far-off continents and islands near 

Proclaiming that the hand of God is there. 

Such Premier minds as Beaconsfield's were kings. 

Before jv^hom Severance of Empire knelt. 

And discontented Anarchy bowed down^— 

Who knew His will and Britain^ s mission too ; 

His aim was Empire— making great— 

Another's — felling trees — as T^ell as State ! 

Through years of toil, his mind fixed high on Hope, 

He swayed this Queen — called Empress of the East — 

His soul with patriotic fire was lit, 

And all he thought and did was for her weal — 

Though blatant Envy, *neath Eeligion's cowl, 

On railway stations stood and bellowed spite, 

Which filled a gaping populace with froth, 

Like that which restless breakers make, and cast 

Upon the rocky shores by blasts, of wind I 

But whose vain foam was what the ocean spurned 

In proud disdain away, and cast upon the beach. 

Too like the rest of all thy kings, O Mind ! 

Which knows the Truth, but tells it unto swine — 

They munch the pearls, but trample in the mire, 

With greedy grunt, the sacred casque of Right — 

Whose messengers are ever treated thus — 

Eeviled, unknown, until the casket's gone, 

And Time hath told a prophet-spirit Hved, 

Which only needed time to prove its worth — 

In life but partly known, thrust in the grave 

Before its time — a policy of grandeur snapped 

By narrow churchism and parochial zeal — 

With broken heart, because the right was spurned 

By undisceming franchise, proud of Wrong — 

Although his spirit never stooped so low 

As show it felt ! — ii felt the fatal blow, 

When Hydra-headed partizans arose — 
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Like Calibans or Cerberus from " Strikes,''^ 

And tore down Empire which they could not grasp, 

And shunted off the line the royal car 

Of Britain's progress, and her fated mission — 

Retarding what the will of God declares, 

That one fraternal empire on His globe 

Shall reign, and Man with Man on earth be one. 

One sun there is, one moon, one law of tide, 

And one religion at the last shall reign, 

When no religion is, nor creed, but Truth, 

And God Himself within the heart — each one 

Be " living temples" and enlightened " sons !" 

III. 

Such words as Gladstone's fill more ears than souls — 

The long, broad ears of superficial zeal, 

Which seem to grow best on the braying ass. 

And honest Ignorance, or narrow-minded Bigotry — 

As unlike Thine, eternal, silent Poiver, 

As spitting squibs are to the noonday sun ; 

For calm, majestic Worth no bluster needs 

To tell it lives — or else the world should cease 

To wheel within its own allotted sphere. 

Vain Popularity, so unlike thee. 

Thou silent, dust-fed dandelion flower ! 

Whose bonnie yellow rays shall spread again, 

Unchanged, since when Creation's liberal hand 

First flung thee on the world to bloom for ever ; 

All Creeds have changed — have burned and passed away — 

And human thought has changed in every form ; 

But not so thou — thy yellow rays the same, 

Thy milky-hearted stem no change hath known. 

Then bloom upon the wayside every May, 

Until no birthday bells for Queens shall ring. 

But ever o'er thee larks and linnets sing. 

Then all such braying mouths and bells shall cease 

To mock Infinity with senseless noise — 

Disturbing silent majesty of Thought, 

And true sublimity of silent prayer ! 

Thee, too, thou little, modest, yellow flower — 

The flower of Beaconsfield, which loves the shade — 

And loves to bloom away from blatant sound \ 
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One little month* before these pealing bells 
Thou bloomed in peace above his silent grave, 
Who heard no more the blasts of windy eloquence 
Which too oft was, as he once truly said, 
** Inebriated with its own verbosity ;"t 
Although he fain had " seen the buds" once more 
Again in April herald leafy June — 
Reminding him of Britain's glorious destiny 
Of spreading leaves of Empire round the world ! 

IV. 

Beyond each cultivated field or rig 
, Of earth, a power — an essence indestructible 
Exists — eternal seed, eternal /rz«Y, 
As if to show that all Man's toil is mocked 
By flowers, upon a dusty, untilled road, 
Which spring through broken metal, crushed and ground, 
And proudly l3loom upon a beaten way, 
As if to say, " Your tilling I despise ! 
Your pampered clover fields disdain ! 
When they are gone, or changed, I. here again 
Shall spring, in spite of Man and all his care. 
And bloom again, when those who tilled are gone : 
Himself a breath of passing dust — as here, 
From whence I grow, the refuse of a rock. 
Placed here to form a hard and barren road. 
But all in vain, for here again I'll spring 
When not a birthday bell for Queen shaU ring. 
For all Humanity are like the fields ; 
They spring, like grass or corn, and are cut down 
By Death — as they by sickle or machine, 
Like human crops of bearded grain or hay, 
But never more, like me, to bloom in May 
Again, on this same dusty, beaten way ! 

* Lord Beaconsfield died on the 19th of April 1881. The primrose 
is now worn by those who honour his memory. When put out of 
Government, with a melancholy smile he said he would at least see 
the buds appear next year, which he had not seen for many years — 
but foimd his grave ! 

t Lord Beaconsfield said in the House of Commons that Mr Gladstone 
was ** mebriated with the exuberance of his own verbosity" — a true 
remsurk. 
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My roots on earth firm-planted are by God — 

Despising culture on this beaten road — 

But every human generation's wave 

Shall sink into the unre turning grave !" 

In thought, I heard that humble flower then sing, 

Though poor and lowly, better than a king — 

" My roots are medicine, my seeds take wing. 

Away ! — I need no birthday bells to ring. 

For far and near my seeds I fling ; 

I heal, but never gave a hurtful sting, 

Nor told a lie to any living thing ! 




THE BLIND CAT. 



" My poverty, but not my will, consents." 

I. 

HE cat had kittens — four or five — 
Owre mcny to be kept alive, 
Sae, in the washing-tub or pail 
My thrifty helpmate plunged the hale 
But ane — a wee thing, strippit braw — 
The bonniest tot ye ever saw ! 
Sae regular the bonnie strips 
Gaed ower its head and round its hips, 
She couldna for the life o'r droon'd, 
But thocht to keep it safe and soond ; 
And sae the wee thing lay its lane. 
When a' the rest had come and gane ; 
But what a patient tot it was ! 
Its head coiled up between its paws ! 
For though its niither slipped awa' — 
It never ga*e a mew ava — 
A lesson that ilk squallnig brat 
Should here tak' frae a wee blind cat ! 
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II. 

At last, as evil luck would ha'e't, 
A workman in a toom hoose gaed 
To clap a pane within a sash 
A wild cat brak' wi' sudden smash. 
Lord ! what a sicht within he saw ! 
Five kittens, like the driven snaw. 
Stood spittin' at him 'neath the grate — 
Whaur deil the fire had been o' late — 
Except thae ten black een, like coals 
There, blazin* frae their angry holes. 
They were sae like the snaw, indeed. 
They proved themsel's a Russian breed ! 
He Was bumbased, and almost feared — 
He was at first sae sudden skeired — 
For past him fast the auld cat flew, 
And sprang the open lozen through ; 
He couldna' leave the kittens there — 
The mither she could soon get mair, 
Sae after mony a spit and scratch, 
He frae the grate the five did snatch, 
Syne in his pouches stuffed them a', 
Slipp't in. his pane, and cam' awa* — 
An action kindly meant, nae doot. 
But, no' faith, as it cam' aboot ! 

III. 

For wi' the very best intent. 
He into different hooses went. 
And left the kittens here and there. 
And sae my ain hoose got its share ; 
Ours was a canty, nimble thing. 
And played wi' worsted ba' or string. 
But, faith ! it crejit beside the ither, 
And sook'd our auld cat like its mither— 
Ah ! then, the wee bit strippit tot 
A far owre kindly brither got ! 
For whether it was thocht a moose 
(The wee thing lay sae still and dooce). 
Or just a livin' worsted ba'. 
The white aive fLang't ag^ainst the wa' ; 
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But, still, the uncomplaining tot 

Ne'er mewed, though mony a knock it got ; 

At last, when its wee een shone through. 

And it hegan to play wi'm too — 

Deil tak' the waefu', sad mishap. 

They closed agam, as in a trap, ' 

Until they swelled sae big, I ween 

The white ane*s claws had pierced its een ; 

But what a pain the wee tot had, 

They swelled and burst, syne oozed oot sad ! 

Sae here, through fondness, did the brat 

For ever make a poor blind cat ; 

But stiU it grew, the merry thing, 

And tried to chase an unseen string. 

And mony a lesson to us ga'e — 

For though 'twas blind it loved to play. 

Until it grew a bonnie creature, 

Wi' cheerie and attractive nature — 

A full-grown, bonnie, strippit cat, 

Wi' sleekit skin, baith plump and fat ; 

Indeed, it was a perfect pet, 

And on its Kf e a value set. 

The white Tom he still bigger grew — 

And what a love between the two ! — 

As if he fain had made amend 

For loss 0* sicht, which nane could mend. 

IV. 

The poor thing toddled through the hoose — 
Was often happy, sometimes dooce — 
Kent a' the garden, up and doon, 
And wandered a* the back-court roun' — 
Till a'e day when it coorting gaed. 
And frisked aboot — the bonnie taed ; 
Sprang up the tiles and ower the riggin* 
O' low-roofed, red-tiled, workshop biggin', 
Until it slipped the wrang side owre — 
Ah ! then, we heard a fearfu' roar 
O' barkin' dogs, and a'e faint yell — 
Alas ! its tale owre true did tell ! 
Some workmen on the other side 
Soon ended our poor catty's pride ; 
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They didna' ken it couldna' see, 
Nor yet awa* frae danger flee, 
Or else they micht ha'e saved its life — 
Lost thus in sic unequal strife — 
But, hlind cats should aye stay at hame, 
For coorting is a kittle game 
For cats, as well as Men, I'm sure — 
». Especially if blind or poor ! 

We brocht it roond and, waefu', buried it 
Wi' tearfu' een o' her wha carried it — 
And even yet a pain we feel 
Aboot the cat we like't sae weel ! 
A tear will even sometimes well — 
Although the why — they scarce can tell ; 
It was sae inoffensive, mild, 
, . • They almost loved it like a child — 
tn telling you, the young folk grat, 
I end the story o' oor cat ! 
And, as upon its grave they look, 
I close this unassuming book — 
Which, wi' a "dog" began — mark that, 
And finished wi* a puir " blind cat !" 
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